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THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR, 


BY EARL MARBLE, 


The Summer has flown in her gladness away, 
With her wealth of verdure and flower afield; 
And Autumn, at first so brown, grew gray 


With hoar-frost light that many a day 
In the morning’s sun shew Winter’s shield— 


The glittering shield that now through the air, 
All keen and cold, has a diamond’s gleam, 
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*Neath a slanting sun all glow and glare, 


*Neath a zenith sun all clear and fair, 
As though the Winter were only a dream 


In a night all bright, whence the sun has flown, 
And left the moon in his stead to shine, 

The while he glows in a warmer zone, 

And only his spirit above is shown 
By the stars that sparkle like beads on wine, 


And first of the holiday lights that shine 
Since Thanksgiving Day closed Autumn’s door 
Are the Christmas candles, ever a sign 
Of the love that warms like a beaker of wine, 
And soothes the soul so weary and sore, 


From mantel and ceiling, oh! trail the vine, 
And in window and arch hang cross and wreath, 
That shall be to all a blessed sign 
That about our hearts we thus entwine 
Joy-garlands that cheer shall ever bequeath. 


For no other group of days in the year, 
In Summer’s growth or in Winter’s rest, 
Shall ever equal the Christmas cheer, 
Or the life renewed with the new-born year, 
In the happy hearts of the host or guest, 


Ah! hang round your garlands, and let your lights shine, 
And gather the loved ones from far and from near. 
Life’s close has its Christmas, and this is the sign, 
When Earth’s scattered family sips of life’s wine 
As we sip of love’s at the close of the year. 


Boston, Mass., 1877. 


BRAZIL AND ITS PEOPLE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GOLD HUNTERS,” “RUNNING THE BLOCKADE,” &@. 


Some six years ago I was compelled to 
lie in the port of Rio Janeiro three months, 
while our vessel was unloaded, repaired, 
and again loaded and got ready for sea. In 
fact our ship had been pretty severely han- 
died off Cape, Horn, while attempting to 
pass around it and reach Valparaiso, where 
we were to land our freight, and ship a load 
of copper for Boston. It was the winter 
season off the cape, when the sun merely 
showed its face for a few hours, and then 
disappeared, as though disgusted at ‘the 
weather and the intense cold, for we had 
been driven as far south as sixty-one degrees, 
and found icebergs there, and ice on our 
decks, and on our rigging, and on our cloth- 
ing, and the stout cotton duck sails were 


frozen stiff, and all hands were cross, and 
uttered the most doleful predictions that the 
ship would run on a field of ice some night 
and sink, and that would be the last of us; 
and there was some reason in the gram- 
bling, for we had many narrow escapes, and 
only by the most unceasing vigilance did we 
keep clear of the huge floating islands, 3ome 
of them towering higher than the masts of 
our ship. ‘We were stripped for the contest, 
had all of our light spars on deck, and noth- 
ing higher than a topsail; yet the gales 
were too much for us, and, after beating 
about in the vicinity of the Shetland Islands 
for twenty-nine days, with a head wind all 
the time, we one day received such a heavy 
blow under our counter, from a cake of ice, 
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‘that the water poured in the seams a little 
too fast for comfort, and we found that it 
was necessary to keep one pump going all 
through the twenty-four hours, if we de- 
sired to float and reach some port. 

Well, we pumped away day and night for 
seventy-four hours, and the wind blew 
harder, and the ice grew more plentiful, and 
the cold more intense, and at last we put 
the helm up, squared in the yards, made a 
little sail, and went humming before the 
wind for the nearest port, where we could 
repair damages, obtain new sails, and wait 
until amore favorable season. And that is 
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how I happened to be in Rio Janeiro, where 
I was very glad to be after all the hardships 
i had endured in attempting a passage 
around Cape Horn in the middle of winter. 
AsI had but little business to attend to 
while the ship was being repaired, I passed 
a portion of every day on shore, and thus 
saw considera le of the Brazilians and their 
emperor, Dom Pedro, whose recent visit to 
this country excited so much interest and 
curiosity in the minds of the literary portion 
of the community. I saw the emperor 
nearly every day, either on land or water, 
and once I had the honor of quite a lengthy 
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conversation with him on the deck of my 
own ship; when he called to make some in- 
quiries concerning the bad weather which 
he had heard we encountered off Cape 
Horn, and which information he desired for 
a scientific purpose, as he was compiling a 
book on gales and currents, and was about 
to present the result of his observations to 
some eminent society in Europe. I was 
enabled to give him all the facts which he 
desired, and he was kind enough to thank 
me, and to express himself much pleased 
with the report which I laid before him, 
Nay, he did. more. He asked me to take a 
seat in his barge of state, and be rowed on 


shore in his company; and on the way he 
asked many questions about the United 
States, and appeared quite interested in all 
that lsaid. He spoke of many scholars and 
eminent men, and seemed to know all about 
them and their peculiarities; and after he 
had praised a certain gentleman whom I did 
not think was quite worthy of all that was 
said, the emperor remarked: 

‘*T hope to visit your country some day.” 

‘* Your majesty would be sure of a warm 
welcome,” I remarked. 

‘ That is just what [ should wish to 
avoid. I desire to see the country and the 
people, its institutions and manufactories, 
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and could devote but little time to shaking 
hands and visits of ceremony.’’ 

“Our people are fond of interviewing 
great men,” I said, ‘‘and your majesty 
could not hope to escape the respectful at- 
tentions of those who would wish to honor 
you for your devotion to your people and 
the cause of science.” 

Dom Pedro laughed, and did not seem in 
the least displeased at my complimentary 
remarks. He merely muttered: 

**We shall see when the time comes.” 
And, as the barge arrived at the mole, the 
emperor turned to one of his aids, a Colonel 
Pasel, I think, and said to him: 

* Please take this American gentleman in 
charge, and let him see as much of the city 
and country as possible during his brief 
visit here.”’ 

The aid bowed, and then Dom Pedro 
gave me his hand, and remarked: 

** Remember, my friend, when I visit the 
United States, you must come and see ne if 
it is possible. I shall expect you.” 

** Your majesty will have forgotten me by 
that time,’”’ I said, 

Pedro never forgets,’ was the 
rather haughty reply. And, as we raised 
our hats in return for his salute, he left the 
boat, entered his carriage which was in 
waiting, and was gone. 

Now let us see how Dom Pedro kept his 
word, and how his memory served him, 
When he came to Boston on a visit, I had 
no idea of calling on him, agreeable to 
promise, for I did not imagine that he 
would recollect my face or name, but one 
morning, while passing the Old South 
Church, I came upon a gentleman who was 
leaving the building ina hurried manner, as 
though time was valuable, and he had none 
to lose. We met face to face, and looked at 
each other for a second or two in silence. 
I recognized the emperor, but made no sign 
that I had everseen him before. { thought 
that I would test his boasted power of mem- 
ory. There was a moment’s hesitation, 
then a look of recognition, and a smile as a 
hand was extended, and Dom Pedro said: 

*T am glad to meet you, Mr.——. Why 
have you not called on me, as you promised ? 
Ihave read your last book, ‘ Running the 
Blockade,’ and like it. Come and see me 
this evening, at seven, as I shall have half 
an hour’s leisure.” 

He touched his hat, and was gone, but I 
Zound the gentleman prompt to his ap- 
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pointment, and I had fifteen minutes’ quiet 
conversation with the emperor, while in an 
ante-room there were a dozen or more per- 
sons waiting to see him on business con- 
nected with sewing-machines, reapers, ma- 
chinuery of all kinds, and matters of no use 
to any one but themselves, 

When I arose to go, Dom Pedro asked me 
to cal] on him again before he left Boston; 
but as I knew that he was always on the. 
jump from one place to another, I never: 
put in an appearance, and he left the coun- 
try without my seeing him. Ido not relate 
this for the purpose of boasting that I have 
conversed with an emperor, but to show 
what a powerful memory the man must 
have to recognize a chance acquaintance 
after the lapse of so many years, and tv 
mention his name after but a moment’s 
hesitancy. In all his business transactions, 
and everything relating to his empire, he is 
just as prompt, and can remember the 
slightest details without a moment’s brush- 
ing up of his memory. He is a wonderful 
man in more respects than one, and seems 
to be just the right sort of person to rule 
over Brazil, for he is firm and active, and 
most of his people are weak and lazy, in- 
different and voluptuous, revengeful and 
suspicious, hospitable, and at the same time 
covetous, 

But let us return to Rio Janeiro, where 
the emperor left me in charge of one of his 
aids, Colonel Pasel, a very pleasant gentle- 
man, and one who took some little trouble 
to put me in the way of seeing all that there 
was to be seen ina brief ramble through the 
city. We entered a carriage and drove 
through the streets, First we went to the 
outskirts, and saw the homes of the poor 
and of the negroes, open structures with* 
thatched roofs, and raised a few inches 
from the ground, so as to avoid snakes and 
crawling insects as much as possible. In 
fact, except for the roofs, the inmates might 
just as well live out-of-doors, Then we 
went to the market, and saw the most deli- 
cious fruits and nice vegetables, all the pro- 
duction of slave labor, and sold by slaves, 
whose chattering and gestures were as lively 
as those of atroop of monkeys. Then we 
went to the coffee warehouses, and saw the 
stalwart slaves trotting to and from the 
mole with several hundred pounds of the 
genuine berry on their backs, and thinking 
but little of their heavy loads; and from the 
marts of a busy trade we went to a more re- 
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tired quarter, and saw the wonderful pro- 
ductions of the Indian women who made 
and sold the most beautiful and gorgeous 
flowers made from the feathers of birds. 
In these little shops, tended by Indian wo- 
men, I lingered longest and expended the 
most money. There was a flower of seven 
petals, also a bud or two, and leaves alonga 
hangingstem. Alas! every petal, every bud 
and leaf, was made of the breast of agold- 
throated hummiug-iird. Many of the flow- 
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ers were made out of a great variety of 
humming-birds’ breasts, No material half 
so rich or so wonderful in color could be 
found for this purpose, The gold or green 
or blue upon the breast of these tiny crea- 
tures is only a spot surrounded with a very 
dark color; these are so shaped that each 
petal and leaf takes the bright spot ona 
border upon the edge of dark, makinga 
flower very rich, but not so beautiful; in- 
deed, not at all so when one thinks of the 
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twelve or fifteen bright fairy birds that once 
glanced in the sunshine, and now represent 
ascentiess flower. 

It was wicked to kill so many birds for 
the gratification of the eye; but the Brazil 
Indian has no feeling of remorse, and will 
continue his work of destruction as long as 
he can find purchasers for his wonderful 
combination. 

I could do no less than ask the colonel to 
dine with me at the best hotel in the city, 
and over a bottle of champagne I learned 
much of the life and character of his people. 


Americans may think that Brazil is a good 
country to emigrate to, The ideais an erro- 
neous one. Itis hot, itis damp in certain 
seasons, the insects are terrible for white 
skins to encounter, and snakes are venom- 
ous and numerous, the bats are veritable 
bloodsuckers, and the people are more fond 
of assassination than duels in order to 
avenge an injury. People unacquainted 
with their national character, would imag- 
ine they were residing among a nation of 
fire-eaters; but in few countries is the per- 
sonal dignity of man sunk to a lower ebb 
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than in Brazil. I never heard of a single 
duel occurring; assassination being the fash- 
ionable mode of vindicating outraged honor. 
The rigid state of seclusion in which the 
females are kept, deprives society of that 
fascinating polish of exterior cast over its 
surface in other countries by the influence 
of the female sex. The mind of the Brazil- 
ian female is left in all the wild luxuriance 
of uncultivated nature; her existence is 
monotony itself, gliding on its dull course in 
the society of her slaves, to whom in point 
of intellect she is little superior; but her 
manners are soft and gentle, and her sensi- 
bilities, when roused, have all the fiery 
energy of her native clime. Interesting, 
rather than beautiful, her sedentary life 
tinges her cheek with a sickly hue; while 
early marriage gives to her figure an exu- 
berant embonpoint, which, however, in the 
Oriental taste of the country, is considered 
the beau ideal of personal beauty in both 
sexes. In this precocious climate ladies are 
grandmothers at seven-and-twenty. Female 
education is an absolute nullity; that of the 
other sex is not of a more elevated charac- 
ter. With the exception of those who have 
pursued their studies abroad, it is extreme- 
ly rare to meet with any one who possesses 
even elementary knowledge on any branch 
of science or polite literature. Few among 
them ever take the trouble of reading their 
own beautiful Dusiad. Indolent, addicted 
to gambling, and a slave to the grossest sen- 
-suality, which but too often degenerates 
into the most criminal excesses, all the finer 
feelings of our nature are early blunted in 
the mind of the Brazilian, who bears the 
loss of his nearest and dearest friends with 
an indifference amounting to apathy. 

But as long as Dom Pedro lives there is 
hope.of a change, and one for the better, 
and may it comeas quickly as possible is 
the prayer of every well wisher of the coun- 
try, although how the finances of Brazil are 
to be taken care of in the years to come 
may well puzzle the emperor and his wisest 
statesmen. 

Brazil is rich in coffee, fruits, and tapioca, 
and our readers will be pleased with a short 
account of the latter, of which so little is 
known inthiscountry. Itis a woody plant, 
with slender stalks, and grows to the height 
of about eight feet, and known as the cas- 
sava or manioc plant. It has smooth, palm- 
shaped leaves, and bears small green flowers 
which grow in clusters, with an immense- 
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sized fleshy root, sometimes weighing as 
much as forty or fifty pounds. The plant 
belongs to a highly poisonous tribe, and is 
itself one of the most virulent of the species, — 
This poison is found more particularly in 
the juice of the plant,a small quantity killing 
birds, quadrupeds, and even man himself, 
causing cold perspirations, great swelling 
and convulsions, generally ending in death; 
but this deleterious substance is so highly 
volatile if exposed to heat, or even the open 
air for about two days, that its property is 
entirely dissipated. 

A Surinam physician administered it, by 
way of experiment, to dogs and cats, who 
died after twenty-five minutes in dreadful 
agony. Dissection proved that it operated 
by means of the nervous system alone, an 
opinion confirmed by thirty-six drops being 
given to a criminal. These had hardly 
reached the stomach when such torments 
and convulsions ensued that the man ex- 
pired in six minutes. Three hours after- 
ward the body was opened, when the stom- 
ach was found shrunk to half its natural 
size, so that it would appear that the poison- 
ous principle resides in the volatile sub- 
stance, which may be dissipated by heat, 
as indeed is satisfactorily proved by the 
mode of preparing the root for food. 

The root from which tapioca is procured 
is of rapid growth, and comes to perfection 
in six months, and somewhat resembles a 
huge parsnip. It is then taken up and 
washed, and the rind, which is of a dark 
color, peeled off; then grated or ground into 
a pulp, and the pulp submitted to pressure, 
by which the juice is expressed and pre- 
served. The meal or pulp that remains in 
the press, being dried, is called connaque, 
and is made into bread or cake, which is 
called cassava bread. The expressed juice, 
after being allowed to stand, deposits a 
white powder, which after being well washed 
and dried, constitutes what is called tapioca 
flour, or Brazilian arrowroot, and by the 
French moussache, All the products of the 
roots are nutritious and easy of digestion. 
The natives frequently ferment the ex- 
pressed juice with molasses, and form an 
intoxicating beverage called onycan, that 
supplies the place of wine and beer of the 
temperate climate. 

When the climate is favorable, the plant 
is of a hardy nature, and easily cultivated. 
It requires a dry situation, and the land to 
be of good quality, and will not yield well 
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on the same grouna two successive crops, 
The mode of planting is from cuttings, and 
a little moisture is needed by the,plant at 
its first growth. There are nine different 
species enumerated by botanists, but two 
only of which are cultivated for human food; 
they are known as the bitter cassava and 
the sweet cassava. The roots are very simi- 
lar, the first by far the most poisonous, the 
only perceptible difference between the two 
roots being a tough ligneous cord running 
through the centre of the sweet cassava rvot, 
which the bitter variety is wholly without, 
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gether, thus squeezing out the juice. When 
all the fluid is extracted, the maugueras are 
emptied of their contents on raw hides laid 
in the sun, where the coarse flour soon dries. 
Itis then baked on smooth plates made of 
dry clay, with a slow fire beneath. This is 
the most difficult part of the process. The 
coarse flour is laid perfectly dry on the hot 
plates, when the women, with a dexterity 
only to be acquired by practice, spread it out 
in around and very thin layer, nearly the 
. size of the plate it is laid on. This they do 
‘merely with a piece of calabash, which they 
keep in constant motion, pressing gently 
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Bread is made of both kinds, which is 
palatable and wholesome. In Guiana the 
mode of preparation is as follows: The root 
is rasped in large tins or wooden graters 
fixed on benches, behind which the women 
employed in making it stand in rows. A 
sufficient quantity being rasped for one time 
(for the surplus would ferment and spoil), 
it is put in long circular baskets of plaited 
rushes, about ten feet long and nine inches 
in diameter, called maugueras. These are 
hung up with weights attached to the lower 
end, which draw the plaited work tight to- 
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every part of the surface until the heat has 
united the meal into a cake, without in the 
least altering the color or scorching it. 
Their method of turning a cassava cake of 
that size is like sleight of hand, for they ef- 
fect it with two pieces of split cane without 
breaking it, though scarcely as thick as a 
dollar, and, as yet, only half cemented to- 
gether, and of a substance always brittle, 
especially when warmed. 

This cakeis very nourishing and will melt 
to a jelly ina liquid. This cake, after be- 
coming cold, is broken up and is the tapioca 
of commerce, but it is dangerous if eaten in 
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any large quantity when dry, as it swells on 
being moistened to many times its original 
bulk. It will keep good for any length of 
time if kept in a dry place. The Eastern 
tapioca is generally packed in bags of about 
one hundred pounds each, but that of South 
America, and commercially known as Rio 
tapioca, is generally packed in barrels of 
about two hundred pounds’ weight, and is 
considered far superior in quality; conse- 
quently it commands a much higher price. 
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The Indians oftentimes eat the simple root 
after having roasted it in hot ashes without 
any subsequent preparation. The leaves 
are also boiled and eaten by the Itidians, 
Such is the productiveness of the cassava 
plant that it has been calculated that one 
acre of it will yield nourishment to more 
human beings than six acres of wheat, 

If you visit Brazil, by all means take time 
and make a trip up the Amazon. To be 
sure a voyage on the Amazon is excessively 
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monotonous, but at the same time it is in- 
teresting. A vast volume of smooth, yellow 
water, floating trees and grass, low, linear- 
shaped islets, a dark, even forest, the shore 
of a boundless sea of verdure, and a cloud- 
less sky . with occasional flocks of screaming 
parrots, these are the general features. No 
busy towns are seen along the banks; only 
here and there a palm hut or Indian village, 
half buried in the wilderness. No moun- 
tains break the horizon, only half -a dozen 
table-topped hills; and while many bluffs 
of red and yellow clay are visible, they are 
exceptional, the usual border being low al- 
luvial deposits, magnificently wooded, but 
half the year covered with water. 


No lover of nature, moreover, could ever, 
seemingly, tire of gazing at the picturesque 
grouping and variety of trees with theirman- 
tles of creeping plants; the wild, uncon- 
quered race of vegetable giants; the “‘ reck- 
less energy of vegetation,’ compared with 
which the richest woods on the Hudson are 
adesert; the dense canopy of green support- 
ed by crowded columns, branchless for fifty 
or eighty feet; the parasites and under- 
growth struggling for life; the broad-leaved 
bananas and gigantic grasses; the colossal 
nut and pod-bearing trees; and, above all, 
the hundreds of species of palms, each vy- 
ing with the other in beauty and in 
grace. 
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ADELAIDE’S HUSBAND. 
BY FLORENCE EDWIN. 


** Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh! give me back my heart! 
But since that has left my breast, 
Take it, love, with all the rest. 
Hear my vow before I go, 

Hear my vow before I go. 
My life! my light! I love thee! 
My dearest life, I love thee! 

’ Hear my vow before I go! 

My life, I'll love but thee!’’ 


Maurice Ingalls sang the impassioned 
love-song divinely, and gazed upon the fair 
face lying on his shoulder with all a lover’s 
ardor and devotion. She—Katharine Chau- 
cere—acted the maid’s part to perfection, 
for they were not two passionate lovers, but 
acting out this bit of romance for the bene- 
fit of the rest. If the pretence savored a 
little of the real, what then? Maurice en- 
joyed it all the more perhaps that he saw 
the men consumed with jealousy and the 
‘women so many cats, giving a scratch under 
the velvety paw of praise. 

Mr. Forbes alone uttered no word of 
blame or praise. He stood leaning idly 
against the open door, his handsome face 
stern and gloomy, his keen blue eyes fur- 
tively scanning Adelaide’s face. He found 
no open book. ‘She would die and make 
no sign,’”’ was his mental verdict. Adelaide 
felt his eyes upon her, and exerted herself 
to join in the gay badinage and laughter 
about her. 

** How nice it is that you’re not jealous, 
Mrs. Ingalls,” Katharine said, ‘Some 
wives would have made a horrible fuss at 
this bit of folly.’’ 

**T suppose some wives would,’’ Adelaide 
returned, carelessly; ‘‘ but you see I’m not 
one of that sort. Maurice and I never in- 
terfere with each other. When you are 
married, if you want to keep peace in the 
house, follow that rule. Come, Mr, Forbes, 
don’t stand there looking so dreadfully 
owlish. I promised to show you the phos- 
phorus in the water, and this is as good op- 
portunity as any. Will youcome, too, Hes- 


sie? I believe you have never seen it.’’ 
Hessie, who was sitting apart from the 
rest, her hands crossed in her lap, rose up 
and joined Adelaide. 
An almost imperceptible frown flitted 


across Mr. Forbes’s face. It chanced that 
Katharine saw it, and she cried out, mis- 
chievously, 

‘* Mr, Forbes isn’t anxious for you to go, 
Hessie. He’d rather look at the phospho- 
rus a la tete a tete.” 

A wave of color swept over Hessie’s face, 
and she stood irresolute. Though Katha- 
rine had spoken the truth, all Forbes’s chi- 
valry was roused at the awkward position 
Hessie was placed in by the thoughtless 
words. Angry, too, that she had read him 
aright, he spoke one word for Hessie and 
two for himself. 

“*Pon my word, Miss Rothsay, ’tis Kath- 
arine’s own evil mind that prompts such 
an unworthy suspicion. I know her of old. 
She is furious because I did not overwhelm 
her with compliments for the ‘ Maid-of- 
Athens’ performance. But I suppose I 
ought to feel flattered that she can bestow 
any attention upon me, when I kuow how 
fascinating such a flirtation as she and In- 
galls are engaged in is to her. You see, 
Mrs. Ingalls, it’s all done to irritate you.’’ 

** Tf that is the case, I’m sorry she wastes 
so much time, Confess that you’re a trifle 
jealous not to be in Mr. Ingalls's place,” 
Adelaide added the latter sentence in a 
lower tone, audible only to him and Hessie, 

** Jealous!” he returned, with cold dis- 
dain, ‘‘ L assure you I have no desire to be 
areservoir for caresses that would go to seed 
else.” And, looking straight in Katharine’s 
eyes as he flung this parting shot, he drew 
Adelaide’s and Hessie’s arm within his own, 
and sauntered on humming a bar from an 
opera. 

**T’ll pay you for that speech yet,’”’ Kath- 
arine mentally resolved. Aloud she said, 

**What a bear he is, to be sure! That 
was a hit at all of you, girls, as well as at 

** Except me, if you please,’? Bess—Mau- 
rice’s sister-in-law—putin. ‘‘ I’m not sorry 
for any of you, The way you all goon 
with Maurice is perfectly outrageous. Just 
as if there were no single men round to flirt 
with! And there isn’t one of you that 
wouldn’t haul a husband over the coals 
mighty quick, and the girls that chose to 
flirt with him.” 
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“No wonder you stop to take breath,” 
one of the girls laughed. “I do believe 
that’s the longest speech you ever made in 
your life, Bess.”’ 

**And all wasted, too, as far as I’m con- 
cerned,’? quoth Maurice. “ Bess is always 
getting up steam about something or other, 
I pity poor Hazelton. If he’d had a leaf 
out of my book, he never would have pro- 
posed, Bess.”’ 

**Bess ought to have fallen in love with 
Mr. Forbes,’? Katharine decided. He’s 
just mollycoddie enough on that point to 
suit her.’’ 

** Still waters run deep,’’ one of the at- 
tendant cavaliers observed with trite wis- 
dom. “I observed that he didn’t object to 
a moonlight stroll with your wife, Maurice. 
Let us go and look them up.” 

His proposition was accepted by all but 
Maurice and his fair companion, who, with 
another couple like themselves, mooning, 
as we call it, to back them, vetoed the pro- 
posal. Thereupon Bess resolved not to go. 

“T am the odd one,” she said, “ George 
being away, and this hammock is too tempt- 
ing.’? She threw herself in it, and tried to 
get rid of some of the fiery wrath and indig- 
nation consuming her. She knew, if no 
one else did, how her sister felt about such 
scenes of which the one today was but the 
prototype. She knew that Adelaide would 
suffer any torture rather than bare her 
wounds for the daws about her to peck at. 
She knew how to value this sister, with her 
proud, sensitive, finely organized nature, 
her temperament ardent and poetic, and a 
mind far above the average in intellect. 
No wonder that Adelaide set too high a 
price on herself to solicit what was hers by 
right. No wonder that, if by turning her 
hand she could stay the husband who chose 
to drift, she would not turn it. Become the 
wooer where she had been the wooed? Bess 
knew with all her bluster that she too was 
cast too much in the same mould to do what 
she could threaten at the imagination. In 
reality she, too, would let suffering eat her 
heart out rather than beg bread in place of 
astone. She, too, would be too proud to 
hinder a husband from casting right and 
left the caresses valueless, since any at- 
tractive woman might sharethem. If there 
Were extenuating circumstances, neither 
could see them, They had not gotten rid 
of that old-fashioned idea that if a man 


loves one woman the rest are indifferent to 
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him and he to them. Now-a-days the ma- 
jority of men don’t believe in that sort of 
thing, and marriage seems only to give freer 
license. Anable writer asserts that all men 
are Mormonistic by nature, and adds that 
law alone prevents them from following its 
teachings. Be that as it may, the majority 
of married men are but too willing to re- 
ceive feminine attentions. Not only receive, 
but court them. Second nature it is with 
half of them, and for its gratification they 
sometimes pay dearly. With egregious van- 
ity they make themselves as attractive as 
possible, without bestowing a thought on 
the suffering such a course entails on the 
woman who loves her husband, whose vows 
at the altar were not foreshadowed by the 
knowledge that marital caresses and love 
must be shared with the attractive femi- 
nines of their acquaintance. Men whose 
wives are proverbially jealous, and by whom 
they are sharply taken in hand, spare them 
some of the suffering that comes to a wo- 
man of Adelaide’s stamp, for they are at 
least obliged to do this thing behind a jeal- 
ous woman’s back; and, jealous or not, any 
woman would rather not see it before her 
face. The bestowal of a husband’s caresses 
is hard enough to bear, but are not the crit- 
ical glances of the lookers-on harder still? 
The strain on one’s system to face the or- 
deal successfully is no light one. Maurice 
Ingalls saw nothing of what his wife suf- 
fered, and had he been taxed with it, might 
have said, and justly, that she should not 


have put temptation in his way. Outsiders 


blamed her, but the great-hearted creature 
could not shut her friends out from her 
pleasures because her husband found them 
attractive. She blamed him more than she 
did them, and in this she was unjust, it 
being six of one and half a dozen of the 


other as far as blame goes. Either of two 
things she might have done—remonstrate 
with him, or shut down on invitations: to 
the girls—and both were impossible for her . 
commission. Day by day the breach widened 
between wife and husband, he unconscious 
of its existence. One there was whose lynx 
eyes had discovered Adelaide’s unhappiness 
and its cause, however. Roscoe Forbes, 
passionately in love with Adelaide himself, 
always studying the beloved face, discovered 
in some unguarded moment the treasured 
secret. Though she knew nothing of his 
love for her, some words he had Jet fallin 


one of his angry moods of resentment at 
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Maurice revealed that he knew her wretch- 
edness, and despised and hated the author. 
But not a word would she permit him to 
utter against her husband, and how it hurt 
the proud woman to feel herself an object 
of pity, while it hardened her more against 
Maurice for placing her in the position, 
Fate ought to have united Forbes and Mrs. 
Ingalls, so similar were their tastes and 
sentiments. He in his black moods cursed 
fate, whilst she sighed to think how much 
happiness was lost because Maurice was not 
like Forbes. It was well she did not guess 
he loved her. For such a woman, and in 
the position she occupied toward Maurice, 
the temptation to retaliate would have been 
powerful and dangerous. 

But this is a digression. The story opens 
on one of the islands that dot the bosom of 
the broad Atlantic. It belonged to Maurice, 
who had bought it in his bachelor days as a 
haunt for his yachting companions and 
himself. At that time there were a number 
of cottages on the island still remaining oc- 
cupied by fishermen who dwelt there year 
in and year out, no wish above their hum- 
ble lot, happier in it than many a crowned 
head. After the marriage of Maurice, he 
built a large mansion on the highest point 
of the island, which commanded a magnifi- 
cent view of the surroundings, particularly 
at sunset, when the clouds, tinged purple, 
crimson, and gold, of all shades and hues, 
were reflected with added glory on the bo- 
som of the mighty deep, which throbbed tu- 
multuously or lay fair and placid in its 
treacherous beauty, while the clear sky va- 
ried from blue to a fine green at the horizon. 
Down on the narrow beach the tide waves 
dash and foam, raving in impotent fury at 
the resistant barrier that bars their way. 
Then when the last faint glimmerings of 
light have disappeared, and night has van- 
quished day; when the gloom deepens, to be 
broken soon by the radiant moon and her 
starry satellites—ah! the scene then must 
be better felt than described. 

At some distance from the island, observ- 
ing it from the ocean, it appears an irregu- 
lar mass of rocks rising abruptly from the 
sea, and outlined against the clear sky in 
many fantastic, uncanny shapes. On nearer 
approach you were undeceived. A narrow 
strip of rocky beach formed the only land- 
ing-place, on either side of which rose steep 


cliffs stretching off to meet other rocky 
heights, their summits crowned with wav- 


ing grass, with here and there bright wild 
flowers and the obnoxious thistle. The 
beach ascended in a gentle hill whose brow 
was studded with the cottages before men- 
tioned. Westward a well-worn path led to 
the Ingalls mansion, 

It was to this delightful spot that the In- 
gallses went every June with their coterie 
of fair women and brave men, who spent. 
the summer in flirting desperately and an- 
gling outrageously. Katharine Chaucere 
was one to whom love was a jest, but her 
pretences of the tender passion were some- 
thing wonderful. If she indeed owned a 
heart, she was not credited with its posses- 
sion. Her wonderful beauty, dangerous 
fascinations, and voice of rare sweetness, 
had lured many a victim whose heart was 
first lost in the tangled meshes of her red- 
gold hair and witchery of the soft brown 
eyes whose lambent glanees were unfath- 
omable, The jetty, deep-fringed lashes hid 
many a gleam of triumph and amusement 
at the adorer’s expense, and the ripe lips he 
had kissed so passionately curled scornfully 


at the remembrance. No one gauged her’ 


attractions more accurately than Adelaide, 
whose heart sickened as she saw how com- 
pletely Maurice was enthralled by them. 
When she with the rest of the party re- 
turned to the piazza, the voices of both 
mingling in that exquisite melody ‘The 
Soldier’s Farewell’? fell upon their ears, 
holding one and all entranced as their mag- 
nificent voices rose and fell with sad, sweet 
harmony. An encore was called for, which 
Katharine refused, declaring that she was 
tired and sleepy, and had only been waiting 
for their return to retire; so, setting the 
example, the rest followed except Bess. 
Maurice got as far as the door, then retraced 
his steps and joined her. Her eyes were 
closed, but she opened them, and gazed 
steadily up in his face with a look that half 
puzzled, half annoyed him; a look that was 
reproachful, accusing, and meditative. 

** Well, what is it?” he asked, impatient- 
ly. ‘*One would think I had been doing 
something dreadful, rather than entertain- 
ing a pretty woman, One thing I’d like 
you to understand, Bess, that such remarks 
as you made tonight were in very poor 
taste, and your slang also. Not that I care 
an atom myself, but you’ll keep on with 
those sayings until nobody will come near 
us,”’ 

Really?” Bess inquired, with provoking 
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monchalance. ‘Don’t concern yourself! 
‘The girl knew too well which side the bread 
is buttered on toforsake you. If you think 
my remarks were in bad taste, let me tell 
you that your behaviour was in worse. If 
you haven’t any regard for your own repu- 
tation, you might show a little for your 
wife’s feelings.”’ 

** Oh, Adelaide don’t mind. She knows I 
must passer le temps somehow.”’ 

“You're blind as a bat if you can’t see 
she is breaking her heart over it.”’ 

**Come, Bess, that’s sheer nonsense, 
‘Why, any one would laugh at you. Ade- 
laide breaking her heart! Preposterous! 
Well, you always were the most imagina- 
tive little goosie. [T’li tell her what you 
say, and we’ll laugh over your folly to- 
gether.” 

** You'll do nothing of the kind. She’d 
never forgive me for sayinga word. Watch 
her, and you’)! find out who the fool is— 
you or I, Oh! I have no patience with 
you, Maurice! No, you needn’t help me 
out! I’m not one of the girls! There’s no 
fun in putting your arm around my waist!”’ 

“That’s true enough, you little Indian. 
What a forlorn wretch I should be if the 
girls snubbed me like youdo. Ease your 
mind of one doubt, my spicy little sister, 
My heart is all Addie’s, except a very small 
corner belonging to you.”’ 

Bess looked up with a bright, glad smile 
which transfigured her face. ‘Ah, Mau- 
rice!’’ she said, softly, “I doubt not that it 
is your head rather than your heart that is 
‘wrong.” 

For a few days after this conversation 
Bess had no fault to find with Maurice, who 
certainly had mended his ways. Neither 
he nor Bess had mentioned their chat to 
Adelaide, who, marvelling at the change, 
‘was too entirely happy to seek a reason. It 
‘was enough that.the husband had returned 
to the lover; that she, and not the girls, 
‘was the object of his gallantries. Adelaide 
never looked back on those days afterward 
without a strong shudder, so much that was 
horrible followed the bright, peaceful days 
which contrasted so vividly with the black- 
ness of the deep waters through which she 
passed. 

Katharine’s ruthless hand demolished her 
castle of hope and happiness. If Maurice 
meant to let her alone, she did not intend 
that he should pay careless tribute to her 
ecbarms. His desertion had been flung in 
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her teeth with some unpalatable taunts by 
Forbes, who thus unconsciously struck the 


match for the consumption of the happiness 
of the woman he loved. Katharine resolved 
to bring Maurice to her feet, and there was 
no fear of failure. She always won in a 
game of hearts. Married or single, it was 
all the same. Having wound up her vic- 
tims to the highest pitch of their sensual 
nature—for she inspired no pure passion— 
and in the process gaining new experience 
for new victims, she coldly pronounced the 
fiat of separation, unmoved at their anguish 
and mad despair, and always contriving to 
leave them impressed in a vague way of 
using her unfairly. Plenty of idle stories 
were set afloat by some few, but most of her 
victims were men whose honor, and then 
again the fear of ridicule, prevented from 
betraying her true character. She never 
wanted knights to buckle on their armor in 
her defence. When she was sixteen she 
had been jilted the first and last time, and 
this had made a devil of her, striking out 
utterly all the good points in her nature. 
Pity she had none, and the suffering of 
others was her keenest delight. She lived 
but for one object—to win hearts and break 
them. Therefore she made herself mistress 
of every art and witchery. These were so 
numerous, and of so many shades, and 
witha] the colors ran into each other by 
such imperceptible gradations, that it was 
impossible to tell where they began, while 
they were apparently endless. At first they 
had the same effect upon a man’s heart that 
a puzzle has upon the brain, but, unlike the 
puzzle, they were unsolvable, and daily the 
study grew more dangerous, taking away his 
moral and physical strength. And this was 
the woman who resolved to subjugate Mau- 
rice, for whom the rest of the men on the’ 
island, already dying after her, were to be 
made cats’-paws of in such a way that not 
one but would think he was the one. 

Was she not invincible enough that fate 
should assist her? Adelaide was attacked 
just at this time with a chronic trouble, 
nothing dangerous, but enough to keep her 
in-doors a good part of the time, especially 
evenings. Men asarule are not partial to 
sick-rooms, especially when there is more 
attraction elsewhere. Bess had gone off 
with some friends to the mountains, and 
Roscoe Forbes had departed in a fierce mood. 
The coast was clear. 


No one to thwart Katharine’s tactics and 
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defend Adelaide’s happiness, the rest being 
too intent on their own plans to heed aught 
else. Yet the most vigilant eye could have 
detected nothing amiss in her first move- 
ments as she took good care of that. Mau- 
rice himself, the most unsuspicious of men, 
thought nothing of it, when, go where he 
would, he always came across her. At first 
they would chat a few moments and then 
separate, but the few moments were full of 
danger to him, as she always said or did 
something that stayed in his mind haunt- 
ing him with tantalizing fascination. Poor 
Maurice grew hopelessly entangled in the 
siren’s web, until he at last reached that 
climax so many have reached before him, 
Living out of her presence was torture. In 
her arms, lip to lip, heart to heart, his veins 
thrilled with the mad fierce passion what 
’ would he not have bartered for its gratifica- 
tion? Away from her, his soul—like the 
iron between the two magnets—wavered be- 
tween right and wrong. Tortured by con- 
science, he would make new resolutions 
that melted into air in the witchery of her 
beauty and charms. Then he no longer 
despised himself, and forgot honor and every 
righteous principle, in the lessons she taught 
him. Maurice sinned blackly, but not de- 
liberately. The strongest men at the beck 
and call of a bad woman are but as wax in 
her hands. 

Katharine, having accomplished her pur- 
pose, began to tire of this fierce lover. He 
was not easy to deal with, and could not 
swallow the bait that had deluded so many. 
She saw it would not do to beat about the 
bush, but yet to tell him the truth would 
be to drive herself away from a resort where 
beaux were always plenty. As people were 
beginning to talk about the intimacy, she 
reproached him with desiring to compromise 
her, and attributed her coldness to that. 
He was but too willing to believe it, and 
promised solemnly to guard her reputation 
sacredly. But he could not always conceal 
his misery at her open flirtations with 
others, and when they met privately it was 
in anger rather than love. About this time 
Roscoe Forbes returned and brought with 
him his cousin, an Englishman of rank 
and fortune, at whom all the girls made a 
dead set. He ignored them all with cold 
stateliness except Katharine, to whom he 
devoted himself to his cousin’s apparent an- 
noyance and disgust. Katharine aban- 
doned all other flirtations, and Maurice was 


furious, and his jealousy was notorious. 
The girls, with true feminine instinct, hat- 


ing Katharine for the many twinges she had 


caused them, revenged themselves by mak- 
ing an open scandal of her former intimacy 
with Maurice. The Englishman was blind- 
ly incredulous, and Adelaide heard it with 
honest indignation. In spite of Hessie’s 
remonstrance she exerted herself to be 
about more, and the blow her faithful friend 
had averted so long fell with all its weight 
of misery andshame. True there was some 
manhood still in Maurice, and he tried to 
check in her presence his jealous rage, but 
she saw the tight rein he kept upon himself, 
and, generous in her keenest suffering, did 
all she could to help him. No one dared to 
openly pity her, and when Forbes said some- 
thing in hot wrath against Maurice, she 
sternly forbade him to mention her hus- 


band’s faults to his wife. To Maurice she . 


never opened her lips on the subject. Only 
Hessie knew how her friend’s heart was 
wrung and pride humbled. 

“Dear friend,” Hessie said one night as 
they sat alone together, “‘why won’t you 
follow my suggestion? Surely it would be 
better to go away from here than drag out 
another month of horrible suffering. Take 
him away from the temptation he is not 
strong enough to resist.”’ 

Adelaide answered, fiercely. 
* Let him fight it out the besthe may. He 
has outraged my woman’s heart and pride! 
What more can he do? And yet, ah, Hessie, 
you know me better than I know myself. 
My heart yearns over him still, and longs to 
help him. Ill do what you suggest. This 
very night I’ll ask him to leave this hateful 
spot. Let them place what construction 
they will on our sudden departure and their 
dismissal. If Maurice will consent we will 
go abroad, and I will stifle my pride, and 
try to help him forget.’’ 

** Be sure at will not be hard work. Such 
mad passions die a swift but sure death. A 
year from now he will wonder at his folly,and 


’ you will be the happiest wife in the world.” 


**I wish I could look on the bright side! 
Hessie, dear, what should I have done 
through all this trying time but for you! 
They’re calling us to go to sail. I’m not 
going, but you must. Yes, dear; I insist 
upon it, I won’t have you tie yourself 
down to me all the time.” 

She overruled Hessie’s remonstrances, 
and after the party had started set out for 
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her favorite haunt, a rocky nook or sort of 

arbor, whose walls nature had formed in a 

novel and picturesque way. She took out 

her diary and wrote rapidly for some time 

until prevented by the deepening shadows. 

Looking off on the water she saw the yacht 

afar off, its white sail full, sailing gallantly 

along, looking like some great bird on the 

dark waters, The sight of it plunged her 
into bitter revery, so painful was the con- 
trast between the present and the past. 

When the yacht was built she was a happy 
bride, now a wretched and forsaken wife. 

How long she sat’ thus she could not tell. 

She was roused by the murmur of voices, 
and glancing sharply up saw, not ten rods 
from her, Maurice and Katharine Chaucer. 

Adelaide was spellbound. Believing both on 
the yacht, and seeing them in this unlooked- 
for place, filled her with a vague fear. The 
two, greatly excited, passed her without see- 
ingher. From the point where she was shel- 
tered, the rocks ascended until they reached 
asumumit fifty feet above the level of the 
sea. Standing on the brink of this rocky 
height one saw that it descended into the 
sea by a perpendicular wall whose base rest- 
ed on a mass of jagged rocks, against whose 
sides the sea raged and foamed, making a 
grand but awful sight. Adelaide watched 
the pair with eyes of dumb misery and an- 
ger without attempting to attract their at- 
tention, possessed with a dogged determina- 
tion to listen to their conversation. The 
voices of the two floated downward, and 
every word was distinctly audible. The lis- 
tener wondered not at their choice of that 
spot which was frequented only in the day- 
time. Adelaide heard the angry recrimina- 
tions of the pair, Maurice’s fierce reproach- 
és, passionate appeals, Katharine’s soft pala- 
vering which for once were fruitless, Im- 
patient and reckless at last she cried out 
fiercely, 

‘* Hear the truth then! I never loved 
you! My heart is as dead and cold to you 
as the stone on which we stand! I won 
your heart to gratify a mere caprice, and 
having won it flingit back to you. I would 
have told you this before had it uot inter- 
fered with my plans, Now they are perfect- 
ed and tomorrow I leave your wife in undis- 
turbed possession of her precious husband. 
Before my departure I shall expect the con- 
gratulations of my friends, for as soon as 
my trousseau can be got ready I am to mar- 


ry Sir Henry Forbes.” 
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She ended with a mocking laugh, which 
roused Maurice from ‘the blank apathy into 
which her words had plunged him. Bend- 
ing towards her he hissed some words in her 
ear. Adelaide could not hear them, but 
the bright moonlight showed her beautiful 
features stamped with white fury, and her 
eyes glittering with dangerous light. 

“Liar and coward!” she shrieked. Be- 
fore the words were dead on her pale lips, 
Maurice in blind insane fury had flung his 
arms about her, and ere Adelaide could draw 
her horrified breath, both had disappeared 
over the cliff. Katharine’s maddened 
shrieks rang out on the still night air, then 
all was quiet. Adelaide staggered up and 
essayed to climb the ascent. Her limbs re- 
fused to support her, and flinging her arms 
up with a faint moan she sank upon the 
hard rocks unconscious. 

Down at the landing Katharine’s screams | 
were heard by the party coming ashore 
from the yacht. With blanched faces they 
looked at each other with eyes of mild ques- 
tioning. With one impulse they proceeded 
in the direction from which the screams had 
come. Roscoe Forbes was the first to reach 
the spot, and almost fell over Adelaide’s 
prostrate form. She had struck her headin 
falling, and the wound was bleeding pro- 
fusely. While he was trying to stanch the 
wound one of the men chanced to look over 
the cliff. 

**My God!” he cried in horror, with a 
face like death, and pointed downward. 
The rest looked and turned away, shudder- 
ing at the ghastly sight, too horrible to par- 
ticularize. Wonder and speculation were 
rife, but the wildést conjecture did not hit 
the truth. Sir Henry Forbes, looking as if 
he had aged suddenly, said something to the 
men in low tones, whose import the women 
caught, some of whom were in a dreadful 
state of hysterics or fainting fits, and those 
who had their wits about them had their 
hands full. The men who had an hour be- 
fore been so care free and gay, set out with 
heavy hearts to perform their loathsome 
task, at which the stoutest hearted might 
quake. Forbes had carried Adelaide in his 
strong arms to the house, followed by Hessie, 
in whose breast some vague intuition of the 

‘truth lurked. Forbes, who had studied the 
science of medicine for pastime, found it 
come in good ‘play. Tenderly he dressed 
the wound, but all his efforts to restore con- 


sciousness for the first half-hour were futile, 


é 
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After that time expired, unconsciousness 
lapsed into wildest delirium. Over and 
over the scene on the rocks was gone over, 
and the two watchers gazed at each other 
with horror-struck eyes. 

**She must be got to bed immediately,” 
Forbes said in a hoarse, unnatural voice, 
**T will send some one to help you,’’ and 
he turned to leave the room. Hessie placed 
adetaining hand on his arm, and gazed at 
him with solemn eyes. 

“Send no one in here,’’ she said, ina 
whisper. ‘What is to be done I will do 
alone. No babbling tongues must hear 
what we have heard. She has had enough 
shame and suffering to bear without the ad- 
ditional blow of the world’s knowledge of 
her husband’s crime. There are no ends of 
justice to be accomplished, and we do no 
wrong. Let God judge between those poor 
lost wretches. You surely would not add a 
feather’s weight to her unhappiness?” she 
appealed, as he remained silent. 

**T would give my life for her,”’ he assev- 
erated with passionate energy, and in that 
moment Hessie learned his secret. ‘I will 


administer this soothing draught ’’—he went 
on in a changed tone—‘*‘ and as soon as she 
is under its influence it will not be difficult 
for you to manage. I shall be within call if 


you need me,”’ 

All that night Hessie kept her faithful 
and lonely vigil. There were others willing 
toshare it, but Forbes’s orders were impera- 
tive, and none questioned Hessie’s right to 
be the chosen one. No one went to bed, 
but, grouped together, started nervously at 
every sound and speculated over the catas- 
trophe. The general verdict was that Kath- 
arine had slipped accidentally, and Maurice 
in his despair had recklessly gone to her 
rescue, to meet, like her, a horrible death. 
At midnight the men returned with the dis- 
figured remains. Only the faces remained 
unmarred, the glorious beauty of each 
stamped with ineffaceable agony. 

Forbes despatched two of the men in the 
row boat to the nearest town to send tele- 
grams bearing such dire desolation to the 
recipients. Unwilling to bear the responsi- 
bility of Adelaide’s case, he thought proper 
to also telegraph for his friend Dr. Bristow, 
one of the most eminent physicians of the 
day. The next day about noon a small 
steamer anchored off the island, and the 
physician and bereaved friends and relatives 
came ashore. A consultation was held, and 
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it was decided that the bodies be removed 
to town, the funeral to take place the next 
day. Dr. Bristow decided that it would be 
useless to delay the burial on the poor 
wife’s account, as hers was a bad case of 
brain fever. Of her recovery he had grave 
doubts. Therefore on the evening of that 
day, the island was deserted by all save the 
inmates of the cottages, Adelaide and her 
servants, and her two faithful friends, Hes- 
sie and Forbes. Neither had any desire to 
attend the funeral service, which must have 
been a mockery to them, the eloquence of 
the preacher, commenting on the dispensa- 
tion of Providence, his eulogism of the vir- 
tues of the dead, and oblivion of their vices 
producing a far different effect upon them 
than upon the many who thronged the 
sacred edifice, all agape to see the last of 
the dreadful catastrophe. If Katharine’s 
dead lips could proclaim the truth, if Mau- 
rice could justify his act by telling how she 
goaded him to madness, would those who 
listened profit by it? There is more than 
one Katharine in the world, and plenty of 
men like Maurice. 

After the funeral was over Bess went 
down to the island to share Hessie’s labors, 
and of course she learned the truth. It 
was then that all Hessie’s powers were taxed, 
in diverting Bess’s mind from the horror the 
shock occasioned. Were there more women 
in the world like Hessie, it would be purer 
and better. Prior to the affair, Roscoe 
Forbes had regarded her indifferently, and 
she certainly had wasted no thought on him, 
But two such people could not share labors 
of a character which brings out the noblest 
attributes of any nature, without experienc- 
ing a mutual liking. Not that they fell in 
love. Forbes had no heart to bestow, and 
Hessie knew it. But they became friends 
in all that the word truly means. Forbes 
was certainly the gainer. 

Fate works in strange channels. Two 
lives were suddenly ended, the cords rudely 
snapped between husband and wife, and yet 
but for that same thing, Hessie had never 
met Dr. Bristow. Hesaw Hessie, and found 
the ideal long enshrined in his heart. Thus 
in his visits to the island he did two things 
—saved Adelaide’s life and won Hessie for 
his wife, so that fate, in severing two, united 
two. Forbes was well pleased at their 
union, which took place'shortly after Ade- 
laide was able to be moved from the island, 
It was a twelvemonth ‘before she fully re- 
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covered her health, and then the period of 
her wedded life and all that went with it 
was a blank to her. The names of Kathar- 
ine and Maurice are unmeaning to her. 
Her memory on every other point is perfect, 
and perhaps Heaven is merciful in keeping 
that a blank. Forbes had no difficulty in 
winning the woman he loved, and rejoices 
that she has no remembrance of Maurice, 
and that thus all her heartis his. Should 
the awakening ever come, shielded by his 
true and tender love the blow may not fall 
too heavily. God knows best, and if it be 
his will to call back that part of her life he 
will fit the back for the burden. 

The island fraught with such terrible 


memories passed into other hands, who tell. 
the story of the terrible death to awestruck 
friends, who listen shudderingly, gazing 
down on the treacherous rocks and cruel 
sea that tells no tales. That is a spot where 
none have been known to think of flirtation 

or gay badinage. That is a spot where no 
lovers wander, but is sought merely out of 
curiosity and turned from with relief. None 


of the party who were staying at the island 
when the affair occurred ever revisited it. 
Sir Henry Forbes sailed back to England 
without the bride who would have queened 
it right royally as the mistress of his ances- 
tral estates. Alas! what a heavy penalty 
she paid for the gratification of a caprice. 


A SNOWY CHRISTMAS EVE. 
BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 


Therese Grahame entered the sitting- 
room where sat her mother, sewing by the 
fading light of the short day. The room 
was a pleasant one, in a comfortable house 
on the main street of the village. The front 
windows looked out upon the small grecn, 
at the back of which stood the little gothic 
church. The green was now brown, and 
the trees on it leafless. Through their 
creaking branches shone the lurid glare of a 
cloudy sunset, a sullen glow among piles of 
stormy looking clouds, and sometimes the 
wind rushed through the valley, careering 
down the hillsides. 

Mrs. Grahame looked up, and saw her 
daughter in cloak and furred hood, 

Why do you go out tonight, Therese?” 
she said, folding her work. 

The dull red glare of the west fell over 
the figure of Therese—a slight figure, a 
dark face, kind, earnest, passionate, and 
yet subdued. A face to believe in, for the 
eyes were brown and true and sympathetic. 
Therese might have been twenty-five, per- 
haps younger. 

**I came in to ask you if you had any er- 
rands at the store. You know I shall go by 
there.”’ 

‘ Then you are going to Mr. Reed’s? I 
had forgotten you were invited there. No, 
I have no errand,”’ 

Mrs, Grahame looked out of the window 
again, while Therese drew on her gloves. 

‘It will surely storm tonight,’’ she said; 
* you ought not to go.” 


“But it’s Christmas Eve, you know, 
mother, and Grace expects me to come,’’ 
replied the girl. 

“You will stay over tomorrow, then, I 
suppose,”’ 

**Yes; you know Mr. Reed’s family think 
a great deal of Christmas. Good-by.’’ She 
took up her muff, and went towards the 
door, “I ama good walker—don’t worry 
about me.” 

A moment after the garden gate shut be- 
hind her, and she walked rapidly up the 
narrow country road. The red was already 
nearly faded from the sky, and the gray of 
the heavens became thicker and darker. 
The road was icy, and several boys were 
out with their sleds, Their laughter and 
shouts rang gayly on the frost-filled air. 

A little black-eyed fellow came toiling 
rapidly up the hill, upon whose brow The- 
rese stood for a moment watching the swift 
gliding sleds, He pushed his sled close up 
to her side, and jumped on, saying, 

“ Please give me a push, Miss Grahame,” 

Therese stooped, and put her hands on 
his shoulders, sending him with force 
speeding away down the hill, She followed, 
walking rapidly as she could. 

“Tam going to stop at your house, Ed,” 
she said, as she reached his side again. 
“Come up with me, and tell me how 
George is.’’ 

** He will be real glad to see you,’’ said 
the little fellow, walking by her side. “ His 
back’s been pretty bad today.” 
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*T hope it’ll be better Christmas Day,” 
she said. 

‘It would be a good Christmas present if 
*twould, wouldn’t it?” asked Ed, looking 
up eagerly. 

“ The very best,”’ said Therese, earnestly, 

“The very best would be for it to get 
well,’’ said the boy, sadly. 

“And that may never be,’ softly spoke 
Therese, taking the boy’s hand, and contin- 
uing her walk with it in her own. 

They turned in at a narrow path that led 
up to a small brown house almost surround- 
ed by leafless lilac bushes. It was a trim 
little place, like many of those one sees in 
New England, showing at once the poverty 
and thrift and independence of its in- 
dwellers. 

Therese and the boy entered the little 
kitchen. There was no one there but a 
young man of eighteen or nineteen, who 
half lay back in a large lounging-chair, 
which appeared more costly than anything 
else in the room; indeed, it had been a gift 


of Therese several years ago, when George | 


Barton had met with the accident which 
had injured his back and disabled him for 
life. 

George raised his head, and looked with 
delighted eyes at his visitor. And the eyes 
of Therese lingered with a sweet love upon 
that noble; pale face, with its large blue 
eyes, its clustering, abundant hair of beau- 
tiful auburn, its pure forehead and mouth, 

Therese came to his side and gave her 
hand, which he clasped in both his own. A 
moisture gathered for an instant in the eyes 
of Therese; she bent her head, and touched 
his forehead with her lips. 

“TI cannot tell you how glad I am that 
you came,’”’ he said, as she sat down ona 
low seat by him. His hand rested on her 
shoulder, his glance was filled with that 
rare disinterested affection which there was 
between the two—a friendship which no 
other love would ever in the least disturb, 

“I could not come tomorrow, so I came 
tonight,”” she responded, “I am on my 
way to Mr, Reed’s, to spend Christmas.”’ 

‘Is there going to be a gay time up at the 
Hall?’ asked George. 

**No—not very. Several friends are com- 
ing from Boston, You know their English 
blood makes them ‘ keep’ Christmas rather 
more extensively than we Yankees do.”’ 

“It’s a pity Marmaduke is not at home,’’ 
said George, in a musing tone, 
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Did he notice the pink flush that for ap 
instant spread over the face of his compan 
ion? But Therese said, in her usual tone, 

**You have missed him since he has been 
gone, haven’t you, George?” 

* Very much. He used to come in almost 
every day. And you, Therese, have you 
not cared that he is gone?’’ 

George’s glance was clear and penetrat- 
ing; Therese met it for an instant, as she 
replied, 

** He is a pleasant companion; we all miss 
him,” 

George said no more. He sat a moment 
in silence, thinking of Therese and Marma- 
duke Reed. Their conduct had puzzled 
him a little. 

**It snows!” cried Ed, rushing in, making 
a great parade of stamping his feet, though 
there was hardly a particle of snow on 
them. 

They looked out. White flakes were de- 
scending softly. For the time the wind 
seemed to have fallen entirely. 

*T thought it would come,” said George, 
looking with wistful eyes out-of-doors. ‘All 
day I have been repeating to myself that 
exquisite poem of our poet.”’ 

** Say it to me, then I will go,’’ said The- 
rese, rising. 

George leaned his head back in his chair 
and looked up at the girl; their hands were 
clasped, his fine eyes glowed with the beauty 
of the words he said. The almost pathetic 
music of his voice, and his perfect intona- 
tion, made his words almost a song. 


“Out of the bosom of the air, 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments 
shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 
Silent and soft and slow 
Descends the snow. 


“Even as our cloudy fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some divine expres- 
sion, 
Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In the white countenance confession, 
The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 


“This is a poem of the air, 
Slowly in silent syllables recorded; 
This is the secret of despair, 
Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 
Now whispered and revealed 
To wood and field.” 
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“It is beautiful,” murmured Therese, 
Jaying her hand on the rich hair of the 
head resting against the cushions. ‘And 
now I must go, or the full moon will scarcely 
be able to light me through the snow.” 

She opened a package she had brought. 

*See, I have brought you ‘ Pippa Passes; 
enjoy it tomorrow.” 

She laid the book on his knee, and turned 
to go. He called to her, and she turned 
back with a smile, saying, 

**T do not allow thanks.”’ 

*‘And I cannot speak them,”’ he said, with 
flushed face, turning over the leaves. ‘ But 
I wanted to tell you to goto the Hall by the 
old road.”’ 

““Why? Isn’t the new one nearer?” 

“A trifle, perhaps. But please gratify 
me by going the old way, will you?” 

“Tt will not make much difference to 
me; yes, I will go that way. Is there any 
substantial reason for your wishing me to 
do so?” 

*“‘None; only ever since you said you 
‘were going to Mr. Reed’s, I wanted you to 
go that way. One of my notions,” he con- 
cluded, smiling faintly. 

Therese said good-by, and closed the door, 
walking rapidly out of sight of the cottage. 
It was not dark, but objects were soon shut 
out of sight. The moon was behind the 
clouds, but its light was very perceptible, 
and it made the snow seem more fairy-like 
than ever. 

It was yet very early in the evening, for 
the short daylight does not linger long at 
Christmas time. Therese wrapped her 
cloak tightly about her, and went on, pass- 
ing the houses with their lights twinkling 
through the dimness, and making a ray of 
light through the snow. 

She was thinking of George’s request. 
She was not much surprised that he should 
give no reason for it, for she had known of 
his saying such things before. Indeed, it 
was thought by some in the village that 
‘George possessed a strange kind of intuition 
that enabled him to see things not revealed 
toalleyes. It was true, but unexplainable, 
that the delicate organization of. the boy 
‘was susceptible to impressions so powerful 
that he could not shake them off. It was 
as much a mystery to him why he wished 
80 earnestly that Therese would go that 
‘Way as it was to her. 

Therese turned into the old road, smiling 

® little to herself as she did so, a smile 
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which George would have liked to see, for 
it was full of a kind memory of the inter- 
view they had just enjoyed. 
The road was hilly, and wound through 
fields already covered with snow. There 
were but one or two houses on the road, 
and those she had soon passed. She meta 
heavy ox-team, its driver hurrying on the 
slow-footed animals. The man nodded a 
kindly good-evening to her, then she met no 
more carriages, and the woodcutters in the 
wood near by all seemed to have gone home. 
The road appeared deserted, Therese never 
thought of being afraid. She was accus- 
tomed to walking up to the Hall—as her 
friend Grace’s home was called—on winter 
evenings. The little town was too quiet 


- and retired for her to fear anything. 


She was half way to her destination, go- 
ing round a curve in the road, when she 
saw coming toward her, close by her, or she 
would not have seen him, a large black dog. 
He galloped directly up to her, and stopped, 
pushing against her, and whining as though 
to urge her to follow him. 

The dog was a stranger to Therese, but 
her heart instantly warmed towards him; 
there is something so smypathetic about a 
dog whose nature gleams so kindly in his 
eyes, and Therese liked the touch of his 
head against her hand. 

It was evident that he wished ‘her to fol- 
low him in the same way she was going. 
Therese began to feel interested and anxious 
as to what should be when the dog reached 
his destination. She followed him a quarter 
of a mile, then the dog bounded forward 
with a joyful half-bark, and paused a few 
yards away by the sideof the road. Witha 
quicker beating heart Therese followed 
him. “4 

Two or three trees by the roadside made 
the gloom still deeper where the dog had 
stopped. Therese came’ nearer, and saw a 
horse standing there. At first she saw 
nothing more, and wondered that the dog 
should have seemed so anxious, but the in- 
stant after, at the further side of the horse, 
where the dog stood, Therese saw a figure 
move; she thought it to be a man raising 
himself slowly on his elbow. She went to 
him, for he appeared to be helpless. 

“Be quiet, Rover,” said the man, as 
Rover was inclined to be too jubilant 
his success, 


Rover stepped back a little. ‘The pulses 


of Therese throbbed with suffocating tu- 
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multuousness at sound of that. voice. It 
was three years since she had heard it, but 
its cadences lingered with power in her 
memory. With a violent effort she con- 
trolled herself into apparent calmness. Her 
voice was cold and constrained, as she said, 

.““ Can I do anything to help you, sir?” 

She could hardly reeognize her own tones, 
and she hardly expected him to do so, yet 
she was conscious that some sort. of an 
emotion suddenly came over him. After a 
moment’s silence, he said, 

**T am hurt—sorely wounded; for God’s 
sake, Therese, do not kill me with such a 
tone as that!” 

The hands of Therese clasped tightly to- 
gether. Pride and years of schooling sus- 
tained her in the appearance of something 
like composure. 

**Tell me in what way I can help you, 


‘Captain Reed,’ shesaid. ‘‘Are you suffer-_ 


ing much?’ 
It was hard to subdue the tremor in her 


voice, yet she did it so well that to her lis-: 


tener her words sounded only kindly solicit- 
ous, and they made still stronger the sudden 
despair in his heart. 

“TI think if I could get on my horse again 
I might be able to let him walk home with 


me. I have been wounded in my right side; . 


it had partially healed, so that I thought I 


might ride horseback from the depot, for, 


there was no other conveyance, and I was 
very anxious to get home. But the motion 
of the horse re-opened my wound, Just 


here he shied a little, and jumped at some- , 
thing; I was so weak and faint that I could , 


not keep my seat, and fe)l off. It’s about, 
half an hour ago, and Rover had been very 
anxious about me,”’ 


The young man’s yoice was not strong; it. 


appealed with dangerous force to the girl’s., 
heart. 

She was silent, and he directed her how 
to assist him to an upright position, 

**Let me once get upon my feet, and I. 
shall not be quite so, helpless,’’ he said, as, 


he took her offered hand and pulled hard. 


upon it, 

“Do not. be afraid of hurting abe, 
said; ‘‘ I am not fragile.”’ 

At last, he stood, and leaned against his 
* Would it not be better for me to go on. 
and get a carriage?’ asked Therese, as she. 
saw how very weak he was... , 
get ove ine then mile 
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from here,” he said. ‘I would rather try 


to get on than to wait here. Are you im- , 


patient to leave me, Therese?” 


Every time he said her name his voice. uw 


thrilled through the sensitive heart of the. 
girl. She was very angry with herself that _ 
it was so. 

** No; IL only wished tu do what would be 
the least painful for you,” she replied. 

‘*Where were you going?” he asked, 
presently. 

**To see Grace.” 

‘Tell me about her,” he said, eagerly; 
**does she ever mention her brother?” 

** Yes, often. Either you have not writ- 
ten lately, or your letters have gone wrong. 
It has made them anxious.” 

**T expected to have come home much 
sooner, and did not, write for that reason. 
Is there company at home?” 

**T believe so, Your Boston friends.” 

“‘ITam sorry. Grace will be glad to see 
me, and father—as I to see them.” 

He seemed speaking to his own heart, but 
his joy appeared very much subdued, 

‘* Will you lead the horse to that stump? 
I think mount from there with your 
help.” 

She obeyed him. At length they were on 


the way, Rover walking sedately in front, 


occasionally returning so near as to be with- 
ing sight, all grizzled with snow. 

The horse walked slowly; its rider sat in 
silence; and Therese was thinking that she 
knew now why George had wanted her to 
go the old road. ’ Da 

At a turn in the road they saw the lights 
of the Hall shining through the storm. 
Slowly they went up the avenue. 
hearts of both were strangely full of pain— 
an inexplicable pain, tinged with the joy of 
being once more together, 

At the piazza they stopped; the horse’s 
tread was so muffled with snow that no one. 
heard their approach, The house was bril- 
liantly illuminated. When Captain Reed 
had finally alighted, he stood leaning against 
the wall, close to the bright lighted window. | 
Thus sheltered. from the snow, the two 
turned simultaneously to look at each other, 

The blonde face of Captain Reed was pale 
—so pale that, it whitened the face of the 
girl who looked at him! 

“You have been very ill!” she cried, in 


a.suppressed voice. 
Not so ill as I have been 
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“Let us go in,” she said, hurriedly; 
* you should not stand here now.” 

**Let me be here one moment,” replied 
Marmaduke; “in there ] shall not see you. 
O Therese!’ he suddenly exclaimed, taking 
her gloved hand and pressing it to his heart, 
*“*T have loved you always; shall we never 
again understand each other?” His voice 
faltered, but he went on. was not my 
secret, but another’s which I kept. I can 
tell you now. That girl with whom you 
saw me was the wife of my cousin Eustace. 
You know he was a rebel—you know how 
the officers were on his track. To shelter 
his innocent wife, I was obliged to promise 
entire secrecy. I will explain the whole 
matter to you, now that no harm can come 
toher. Therese!’ 

The hands of Therese were clasped before 
her face. Poignant regret filled her soul 
that pride or doubt should ever have sullied 
her love for the noble man standing beside 
her. 

He moved still nearer her, bending his 
head till his hurried breath swept across 
her forehead. 

“Do you forgive me?” he whispered. 

She raised her eyes to the glance of pas- 
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sion bent upon her; the look in those beau- 
tiful brown eyes gave to Marmaduke the 
first sense of intoxicating happiness he had 
known since he last thus looked into the 
heart of Therese. 

Her eyelids fell. : 

“Forgive youl’ she murmured, with 
quivering lips. “‘Oh! Llove you! Andal 
this time, I, too, have suffered.” 

Marmaduke pressed his lips to the soft 
mouth that had spoken; his eyes lit with 
happiness unspeakable, 

** Now let us goin,’”’ he said, supporting 
himself on her arm. 

The Christmas morning came with a 
cloudless sky. The feathery snow lay over 
everything—lightly on the trees, waiting for 
the first wind to blow it off. 

The ruddy light came through the win- 
dow by which Marmaduke lay. Therese 
had just come in, and stood beside him; his 
eager eyes were devouring her face. 

“The night is over, Therese,” he said; 
**henceforth nothing shall come between 

And Therese, looking towards the glori- 
ous sunrise, thanked God for such a Christ- 
mas of happiness. 


FROST-WORK. 


BY ANNA MOBBIS. 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE FROST KING’S PROPHECY. 


Weary of out-door sports, it was a merry 
party that had assembled in Miss Chalmers’s 
cosy library—her niece and nephew, Rose 
and Harry Chalmers, who were spending 
their winter holidays with their aunt, and 
the sons of two of her neighbors, Archie 
Henderson and Charlie Mannering, with 
whom they had been on a skating frolic all 
the morning, but the biting cold and bleak 
wind had driven them unwillingly into the 
house. 


“Nothing to do,” sighed Rose, with a 
doleful expression of countenance, after 
every conceivable game had been proposed, 
some tried and others rejected. ‘“‘ Nothing 
to do, and a whole hour yet before dinner. 
Don’t go, boys! Auntie, do tell us some- 
thing new and amusing to pass away the 
time.” 

“How will the Frost King’s Prophecy 


do?’ asked Miss Chalmers, asin looking up 
from her work at Rose’s appeal, her glance 
rested on the quaint old latticed window, 
now covered with delicate frost tracery. 

“Tt sounds promising,’ answered Rose 
with awakening animation. ‘‘ What is it?’ 
and her companions also looked imter- 
ested. 

“T have tried it many a time on these 
very windows,”’ said Miss Chalmers, glane- 
ing around the room with an air of affection- 
ate pride, for this was the old Chalmers 
homestead, in which she had passed all her 
life, and everything, from the time-honored 
mansion itself, to the high boundary wal} 
which separated the estate from its neigh- 
bors, was sacred in her eyes. 

“‘ We always chose these windows,” she 
continued, presently, “‘ because there ars 
more panes in a row, and we liked to make 
the prophecy as long as possible. You must 
choose a row of panes, and beginning at the 
left hand read across to the right hand, find- 
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ing in the frost-pictures all that may por- 
tray your future life,”’ 

**T see!” cried Harry, starting up and ap- 
proaehing the broad western window, 
“ Come on, boys, and let’s try it.” 

But the other lads politely turned to his 
sister, ‘‘After the Lady Rose,” said Archie 
with the quiet gravity that always made 
that small maiden wonder whether he secret- 
ly thought her very young and babyish; 
notwithstanding which, she really liked him 
better than the gay Charlie, who was now 
bowing with mock solemnity, and entreat- 
ing the honor of leading her to the window 
to try her fate, 

With a coquettish shake of her long sun- 
ny curls, she accepted his proffered arm, 
and in another moment the four were earn- 
estly debating which row of panes seemed 
best adapted for their purpose. 

“T shall choose the upper ones,” said 
Rose, at length. ‘I like to be highest, and 
besides, in this left-hand corner, there is the 
figure of a girl. See! Well, that is me, 
as Istand now, just starting to seek my 
fortune.” 

*‘The Lady Rose in search of adven- 
tures!’ announced Charlie; ‘‘ and close be- 
side her stands her faithful knight, ready 
to follow her to the world’s end. Behold 
him!” and Charlie, pointing to the second 
figure on the pane, at the same moment 
threw himself into a most heroic attitude at 
Rose’s side. 

**No you don’t, old fellow!’ exclaimed 
Harry. ‘‘That’s just like you! How do 
you know but Archie or Liutend to be Rose’s 
knight?” 

** You’ re counted out, being her brother,”’ 
began Charlie. 

“And Pll be counted in, later in the 
prophecy,” interposed Archie, good-hu- 
moredly, ‘that is, if you will allow Lady 
Rose to proceed.” 

** Well, here I am with my knight,” re- 
sumed Rose, ‘‘and that is all for the first 
pane. As tothe second, I don’t quite make 
it out, It looks like a smooth firm road, 
and see how it sparkles,” she added, as the 
setting sun shone out brightly, making the 
frosted pane almost blinding in its brilliancy, 

“‘ That’s a golden sea,”’ explained Charlie, 

“Or a valley of diamonds,”’ suggested 
Archie. 

“ Showing how bright your pathway will 
be,” said Charlie, gallantly. 

“ Very well,’”’ continued Rose, “and after 
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the valley of diamonds, what is this? a 
forest?” 

“No, a ship,” cried Charlie. ‘See the 
spars and rigging!”’ 

** But the masts are broken and the rig- 
ging torn away,” said Harry. “ Thatisa 
shipwreck, Rose. I wouldn’t have those 
panes. Try the next,” 

“No, I must keep what I chose,” said 
Rose with a shade of sadness on her bright 
girlish face. ‘‘A shipwreck, is it? And 
what comes next? People survive ship- 
wrecks sometimes,”’ 

** Oh, certainly,”’ laughed Charlie. ““What 
would be the use of your own true knight, 
without perils from which he can rescue 
you? But the next is a blank!’ 

That was true. The frost had covered it 
entirely. Even the sun, now sinking, failed 
to illuminate it, 

“A veil seems drawn over the rest of the 
story,’’ said Rose, after a moment's silence. 
** Perhaps I perished in the shipwreck.”’ 

**But Archie,” she resumed, presently, 
“you promised to come in later. Where 
are you?” 

** Perhaps he went down with the rest of 
us in the wreck,” said Charlie. “I see 
nothing that resembles you, Archie, unless 
it is this,” laughingly touching the heavy 
oaken casement. ‘“‘ Heart of oak,’ you 
know,” referring to some school-boy acts 
of bravery, that had won Archie this title. 

Archie looked annoyed for a moment, but 
then his countenance cleared, and with the 
rare gentle smile that sometimes lighted up 
his whole face, he replied, ‘“Very well, Char- 
lie, Then, as the oaken frame-work protects 
all the panes, I suppose it is my lot to guard 
and protect you all. Even an oaken plank 
is sometimes welcome in a shipwreck, and 
a heart of oak may be as useful if not as 
ornamental as a glittering knight. Both 
now and then, I trust the Lady Rose will 
believe in my devotion,”’ 

A silence fell upon the little group. Rose 
stood with her eyes thoughtfully raised to 
the windows, as if seeking some further 
meaning in its fairy-like pictures; and even 
the irrepressible Charlie could find nothing 
to say. 

Archie was the first to speak, as, taking 
up his hat, he declared it much later than 
he had supposed, and turned to make his 
adieux to Miss Chalmers. 

Charlie accompanied him in his home- 
ward walk, protesting however that it was 
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still early, and would not be dark for an 
hour. 

Rose and Harry vanished to change their 
skating suits for more suitable dinner toilets, 
and Miss Chalmers, rousing from a deep 
revery, slowly shook her head, saying, “It 
was very foolish in me! very foolish! I for- 


got they were nearly grown up. Rose past 
sixteen, and the boys older! Faithful 
knights and hearts of oak, and shipwrecks! 
Poor Rose!’ and Miss Chalmers sighed as 
if somewhere in her life there had been dia- 
mond yalleys and perhaps a shipwreck, with 
no oaken plank to rescue her happiness from 
drowning, 


CHAPTER II. 
THE VALLEY OF DIAMONDS. 


~ ‘Two years later, and Rose Chalmers was 
certainly in the midst of her valley of dia- 
monds, A beauty and an heiress, with no 
mother, and an indulgent father, always 
too busy to pay any attention to his daugh- 
ter, what wonder that Rose’s head was near- 
ly turned with the attentions and flatteries 
of other and younger men! 

_ Chaperoned by her mother’s sister, a gay, 
frivolous woman, Rose bade fair to develop 
into a mere butterfly of fashion. 

Harry was at college, and his sister saw 
little of him, but there were occasional 
rumors of college pranks, not too creditable 
to those concerned. 

Charlie Mannering was the most devoted 
of Rose’s many admirers—perhaps the most 
favored, Ever at her side, he seemed likely 
to fulfil one part of the prophecy, and be in- 
deed her true and faithful knight. 

Of Archie she saw less, though he, like 
‘Charlie, was in the city, and both moved in 
the same circles. But Archie was in Mr. 
Chalmers’s law office, and was a close stu- 
dent, seldom seen in the gay salons where 
Rose and Charlie passed so many pleasant 
‘hours, Always grave, he was now reserved 
almost to sternness; and Rose felt a slight 
awe of him, like her former wonder as to 
‘whether he considered her childish, 

Perhaps he did “so now, for his manner 
‘toward her, though always kind and with 
& sort of deference very different from Char- 
lie’s half-bantering devotion, still seemed 

that of one much her senior. ‘As if he 


were my grandfather,” Rose said, pout- 
ingly. 
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And yet when both were present, it was 
for Archie’s glance of approval that Rose 
cared. Of Charlie’s indeed she was sure; 
all that she said and did seemed right in his- 
sight, but in Archie’s clear honest gaze, she 
sometimes read wonder or sorrow at some 
unusually gay sally or girlish flirtation, that 
even while she half resented it, guided her, 
and was remembered another time to keep 
her from a similar outburst. 

’ Rose still retained the pretty title which 
the boys had given her years before. It 
seemed to suit her, for with all her gayety 
there was ever a gentle dignity in her man- 
ners, a graceful beauty that involuntarily 
reminded the beholders of her floral name- 


sake. 

It was a gay year for Rose. New York 
in the winter, Newport and Saratoga in the 
summer, with scarce a moment for serious 


thoughts or sober common sense. 

**Don’t you find the valley almost too 
bright and glittering sometimes?’ asked 
‘Archie, one night toward the close of the 
season, when he had unexpectedly made his 
appearance at Saratoga, and was promenad- 
ing with Rose after a waltz. 

**Not a bit!’ she answered, laughing at 
the allusion, ‘‘So you remember the proph- 
ecy! It used to make me quite blue to 
think of the shipwreck, but I have got over 
that now, and think my life will be one long 
diamond valley.” 

“And would you like this life always,’’ 
asked Archie, with an earnest look. ‘So 
much show and glitter? No quiet sensible 
life? Nothing worth the living it seems to 
me; that is, for long. It does well enough 
occasionally, or for a short time when one 
is young!” 

** Well, we are both young,”’ said Charlie, 
who had overheard the last sentence, “‘ and 
both bound to have a good time, so don’t 
preach to her ladyship. Wait till the ship- 
wreck, before you offer your ghostly conso- 
lation. Meanwhile, an’ it please your lady- 
ship, this is our dance,” and he led Rose 
triumphantly away. 

But Archie’s grave questioning look 
haunted Rose, and she could not shake off 
the feeling of impending evil sufficiently to 
be quite her own glad self, in spite of Char- 
lie’s badinage. She did not ‘believe Archie 
was generalizing! Had he ill news of Har- 
ry? She would she him in the morning, 
and ascertain what was wrong. 
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CHAPTER III, 
But in the morning it was Archie who re- 
quested an interview, and at the first glance 
Rose knew that her presentiment was not 
unfounded. 
* “What is it, Archie,” she asked, as soon 


as he had said good-morning. ‘I can see 
that somethingisamiss. Is it about Harry? 
or papa?” she added, reading in his face 
that her first cénjecture was wrong. ‘*O 
Archie, is he ill, and you have waited all 
night without telling me!” 

**T am the bearer of ill news, Lady Rose,” 
answered Archie, as he gently forced her 
into a seat, “‘ but you are mistaken as to its 
nature. I have not heard from Harry, and 
your father was quite well when I left him 
yesterday. Iam the bearerof a message to 
you, and according to his instructions, as I 
could not arrive here until you were in the 
ball-room last night, I waited till this morn- 


ing to deliver it.” 


“And it refers?” said Rose, trembling 
with a dread of she knew not what. 

“To his business affairs, which have not 
been prosperous for some time, The fail- 
ures of several firms with which he was 
much involved have brought matters toa 
crisis.” 

* But I thought papa was a lawyer,” said 


Rose, in a perplexed tone, 


* He is, and a most skillful one, but he 
is also engaged im many business specula- 


tions,’’ replied Archie, gravely. 


“And all his money gone?”’ asked Rose, 
after a short silence, 

‘** He cannot tell yet, but fears that there 
will be little left, when all is settled,’’ an- 
swered Archie. ‘‘ He sent his dearest love 
to you, and begged you not to take matters 


too much to heart—that he was still strong 


and could work for and protect you.” 

**Poor papal’ was all Rose’s reply; but 
Archie, who was watching her anxiously, 
saw a few quiet tears roll down her cheeks. 
Were they for herself or her father, he 
wondered. 

Presently Rose said in a low, firm voice, 
“*T must go to papa at once, and try tocom- 
fort him. When are you going? and can 


you take me with you?” ‘ 


“ Certainly,’ he replied, with a ring o 


" cordial approval in his tones that went like 


a ray of sunlight to poor Rose’s heart, ‘* but 
Mr. Chalmers wished me to return by the 


next train, and you could scarcely be ready 
so soon.” 

** Oh, yes, I can,” said Rose, glancing at 
her watch, ‘‘ Thereisanhour yet. I shall 
need only my bag. Aunt Helen can attend 
to my trunks afterward. If you will kind- 
ly excuse me now, I will meet you here in 
half an hour,” and Rose left the room with 


a quiet womanliness that made Archie look 
after her with admiration, and mutter to 
himself, ‘‘A good true heart under all her 
fashionable folly. God help me to be a sup- 
port to her and hers in this hour of trial.’’ 

Poor Rose bore up bravely under her 
aunt’s hysterical reception of her news, and 
rejoined Archie with a look of gentle pa- 
tience that went to his heart, But greater 
trials were in store for the young girl. 
On reaching home she found ihat her father 
had been seized that morning with an at- 
tack of paralysis, and was now lying ina 
very critical condition. 

She had the one comfort of seeing that he 
recognized her, and that after she took her 


place by his bedside he ceased the piteous 
moaning, which the housekeeper told her 
he had made all that day, but that was all. 
No word of love could pass these poor dis- 
torted lips, nor could the bewildered brain 
comprehend the comfort she endeavored to 
speak, 

Harry had gone on a walking tour with 
some college friends, and as no one knew 
his whereabouts he could not be summoned 
home. 

Day and night Rose watched by her father, 
never leaving him save when Archie, who 
was as devoted as ason and brother could 
have been, insisted on taking her place, 
while she gained a little uf the rest she so 
much needed. Her aunt had followed her 
back to New York, but with her nerves and 
hysterics was. more of a hinderance than a 
help. 

Mr. Chalmers sunk slowly but steadily, 
and died about two weeks after his failure. 
Harry had returned the night before his 
father’s death, and Rose had to put aside 
her own grief to comfort him. 

Archie was now invaluable. His clear 
common sense, and knowledge of business 
matters, combined with his kindness in try- 
ing to rouse Harry from his hopeless, de- 
spondency, made Rose involuntarily turn to 
him as her only adviser and protector, 

The poor girl retained her quiet useful- 
ness till all was over, but a few days after 
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the funeral, Archie on entering the library 
was startled by sobs, and as his eyes became 
accustomed to the gloom of the darkened 
room, beheld a little black-robed figure flung 
upon the lounge in all the abandonment of 
grief. 

“Lady Rose!” he exclaimed, stepping 
quickly forward, fearful of some new sor- 
row, but as she hastily raised her head, and, 
wiping her eyes, began to speak hurriedly 
upon some business matters, he made no 
further allusion to her distress, but sitting 
down, proceeded to explain the subject to 
which she had referred. 

She evidently heard little of what he said 
however, and as he paused she said—as if 
any apology was needed, poor child—*“* You 
must not think me too foolish, Archie. In- 
deed, I do try not to yield to my sorrow, 
but just now, sitting here alone, a remem- 
brance of that old prophecy came over me. 
It has been fulfilled so far, has it not? I 
had my diamond valley, and surely this is 
the shipwreck of all my hopes and happi- 
ness.”’ 

“ But as you then said, one may survive 
a shipwreck,’’ commenced Archie, scarcely 
knowing what to say. 

“ Yes, to find all their gay friends swept 
away, and only the blank future before 
them,” responded Rose, sorrowfully. 

Archie was silent. He knew, or believed 
he knew, to what she referred. Since the 
news of her father’s failure not one word 
had been heard from Charlie Mannering, 
who still remained at Saratoga, the gayest 
of the gay. 

**But these are early days yet,”’ Archie 
began, presently, ‘‘and doubtless many, 
who really sympathize deeply with you, feel 
a delicacy in intruding on your sorrow.”’ 

** Don’t, Archie!’ broke in Rose, with 
more impatience than he had ever seen her 
manifest. ‘* Don’t try to make excuses for 
them. They are not worth it. I will not 
try to think of them again, but only to be 
thankful that you had no such false delicacy, 
or what would have become ef us!”’ 

Rose’s voice was choked with sobs, and 
Archie was endeavoring to think of some 
suitable reply, when Harry entered, and 
the conversation turned upon their future 
arrangements. 


CHAPTER IV. 
A HEART OF OAK. 
A few months had passed. Rose was 
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quietly settled with Miss Chalmers, who had 
received her orphan niece to her home with 
heart-felt welcome. 

Harry, with Archie's help, was striving 
manfully to settle his father’s affairs, and 
bade fair to become a steady business man, 

The good reports which Archie made at 
every visit of Harry’s energy and persever- 
ance, were the greatest source of happiness 
in Rose’s new life. The probability, that 
was now fast becoming a.certainty, that a 
small competence would be saved from the 
wreck scarcely seemed to affect her, till 
Archie suggested that it would serve to es- 
tablish Harry in business. Then, indeed, 
she grew earnest in the matter. 

** Let the boy have it,” said Miss Chal- 
mers smilingly, when, some allusion hav- 
ing been made te Rose’s share of the proper- 
ty, she started forward as if to disclaim it, 
but a sudden thought of her utter depend- 
ence on her aunt’s occurring to her mind, 
she sank back in silence. ‘Let him have 
it, and may a blessing go with it. As for 
Rose, she is my daughter now. I have 
enough to make us both comfortable, and 
she need feel no dependence, for her love 
and companionship are worth far more than 
all I can give her.” 

Rose turned a grateful look upon her 
aunt, and Archie seemed to entirely agree 
with the good old lady. 

Rose and Charlie had met occasionally on 
his visits to his home, but as mere acquaint- 
ances. Report declared him dancing at- 
tendance on an elderly heiress, and Rose 
had too much sense to bewail his loss, 
though she might sometimes remember the 
change with a smile and a sigh. 

She was thus employed one bright winter’s 
day, while standing by the latticed window, . 
now once more covered with frost pictures, 
when she heard her sigh echoed, and turn- 
ing saw Archie, who had entered unper- 
ceived, and who now stood watching her 
with some anxiety. 

‘Were you recalling the prophecy once 
again, Lady Rose?” he asked, rather sadly, 
for of late he had hoped she was forgetting 
the past, and becoming her old bright self 
once more. 

“Yes,” she replied, “ recalling it, and re- 
membering, with a thankfulness that I have 
never been able to express, the heart of oak 
that has so bravely guarded and protected 
both my brother and myself through all our 
trouble.” 
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“And who will gladly continue a protector 
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And there was no look that forbade him 


if he may,” whispered Archie, as hedrew in the violet eyes now raised to his full of 


the fair girl toward him. 


happy tears. 


ANTICIPATION, 
BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


Though the present is dark with the mists of delay, 
Though chasms of failure endanger the way, 


Though lightnings of anguish and thunders of dread 
Flash down and roll out from the night overhead; 
And though all the fragrance of Pleasure’s sweet air 


Shall turn to the poison of mortal despair— 
If the life is possessed of that spiritual glance 


Which shines as a herald of morning’s advance, 
There’s courage and hope for waiting serene 


Till the lustre of promise shall lighten the scene, 
#. 30 6 Till the ocean of life no longer is wild, 

And the storm has passed and the gales are mild; 

Till the glory of morning shall enter the soul, 


And the waters of sorrow have ceased to roll. 


Brookline, July, 1877. 


We had lowered our boats one fine day in 
chase of a school of sperm whales which 
were moving quickly to leeward, appearing 
to have lately had the regularity of their 
habits disturbed—or, in whaleman’s par- 
lance, to have been “‘gallied.”” (This word 
** gallied,”” which is in every-day use among 
members of the craft, would seem to bea 
corruption of the obsolete verb “ gallow,”’ 
to frighten, as used by Shakspere and other 
old writers. Thus we have in King Lear, 
**The wrathful skies gallow the deep wan- 
derers of the dark.’’) 

The sperm whales on the:cruising-ground 
where we then were—among the Microne- 
sian groups, nearly under the equator—are 
generally of small size, the cows yielding 
from fifteen to twenty barrels of oil each 
when full grown. But it was not uncom- 
mon to find in company with the school of 
cows aud calves one patriarchal old bull 
who was dignified with the honorable title 
of “schoolmaster;?’ and of course there 
was always an eager desire to capture this 


HOW WE CAPTURED THE “SCHOOLMASTER.” 
BY W. H. MACY, 


old fellow, whose yield would be equal to 
that of half a dozen cows. In this case no 
large whale had been seen from the mast- 
head before the boats were lowered, and 
consequently there was no special look-out 
from the boats for any particular ani- 
mal. 

As we drew near the whales, the mate’s 
boat leading a little, the outer or “off” 
whales of the school seemed to take the 
alarm, and, the panic spreading to the rest, 
one after another rounded her hump out, 
and, skimming her flukes just above the 
surface, went out of sight. It was evident 
they would ‘stand not upon the order of 
their going,” and we all redoubled our 
efforts with the paddles, hoping yet to be in 
time for the last straggler. Another and 
yet another went down, and when, as Mr, 
West’s boat was shooting into the slick 
water, he gave the word to his boat-steerer, 
“Stand up, Tom!’ there remained only a 
single cow with a very small calf. Tom 
drew back his iron for a dart; but the cow 
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had already | pinched, and was just out of 
reach. . 
om Try the calf, Tom,” said Mr. West 

With a twinge of conscience at what 
seemed wanton cruelty, Tom sent his shin- 
ing barb into the body of the infant whale, 
who seemed scarcely able to carry off the 
weapon in his descent. However, down he 
went, and Mr. West gave him lin freely, 
while we in the other boats hovered round 
the spot. For we were pretty sure that 
when he rose again the mother would rise 
with him, and fall a victim to her parental 
instinct; while the chance was good of the 
whole school “‘ bringing to,’’ so that several 
of them might be captured. In such case 
we might secure a good “ cut’? of oil, by 
striking a whale which, alone, was of little 
or no value. 

The calf had sounded out perhaps fifty 
fathoms, when the strain was suddenly re- 
laxed, and the line hung slack. 

** Weare loose!’’ cried the mate. 
in line!” 

Then shouting to us to “ pull ahead,” so 
we might have a chance again when the 
school should rise, he and his crew proceeded 
leisurely to gather in and coil down what 
_they supposed to be stray line. 

Presently the mate’s line seemed to be 


“Haul 


foul of something which offered a strange 


. kind of resistance to his efforts. It did not 
bring up firmly, ‘‘all standing,” but it ap- 
peared to be grating or chafing round same 
obstacle, so that he still gained on it, though 
making-slow progress. 

What's the matter, Mr. West?’ in- 
quired the captain, whose boat was just 
passing, he haying lowered from the ship a 
little later than the rest. 

“Don’t know, sir, Something’s foul of 
my line,”’ 

Just then there was a heavy surge that 
boxed his boat down with her checks nearly 
to the surface.of the water; then the same 
grating and slipping again, and he got ina 
few more fathoms, 

‘‘Something’s under us,”’ said the mate, 
again, ‘‘Slack line, and stand by your 
oars!” 

The oars were put in motion, “ backing 
water,” and the boat steered off clear of the 
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danger. Hardly had this been accomplished, 
when there was a commotion and a lifting 
of the sea, as it were, just Mbead of . the 
boat; and with a loud roar, as he broke 
water and ejected his first spout, the pon- 
derous ‘‘junk” of a ninety-barreler was 
forced up into view! He straightened, 
showing his immense breadth of beam, and 
with a thundering flap of his immense 
flukes, which half drowned Mr. West and 
his crew in a shower of spray, he started to 
windward, towing the boat after him. It 
was evident that Mr, West was fairly “‘ har- 
nessed ’’ to the veritable: schoolmaster, and 
we hooked down lustily to our oars for a 
stern chase, 

‘**Clear.away my lance!’ shouted the ex- 
cited mate, who was now in his element. 
“We're fast to him, solid, Tom; but how, 
the Lord only knows; I don’t.” 

**If that’s the whale tliat I struck,” said 


' the boat-steerer, “‘he has grown out of all 


knowledge within ten minutes.” 

We in the other boats were all as puzzled 
as the mate himself. But we were coming 
to the rescue-as fast as musele and determi- 
nation could bring us. The larboard boat 
was hooked to the schoolmaster; that was 
enough glory for the present, and we should 
know more in due time. 

He soon slackened -his pace, giving us all 
an opportunity to fasten to him; and when 
we hauled up to give him the death-wounds 
with our keen lances, the mystery bs od fully 
explained. 

The large whale, while pltnging ‘the 
depths of the séa, had fouled the line With 
his lower jaw, and the strain‘had drawn the 
harpoon out of the tender little calf. “Ih his 
subsequent struggles the monster had rolled 
over, and the boat’s crews had been hatin 
the line across his jaw until they had got 
the slack in, and the harpoon and'pole haa 
formed a secure toggil across his “‘jole,” ‘at 
the corner of the mouth. In another’ hotr 
we hauled ‘him, with his broadside ttirnéd 
up to the sun, alongside the good ship Mar- 
cia, highly elated at the singtilar accident 
by which we had made this involuntary ex- 
change of a worthless little calf fora full- 
grown bull with full ninety barrels of sper- 
maceti in his jacket, 
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Right at Last. 


RIGHT AT LAST. 
BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


CHAPTER I. 
“ A fairer maid than me, Huntin! 
A fairer maid than me! , 
A maiden half sae fair as me 
Your eyes did never see!”’ 


I am sorry that Lute Houghton wasn’t as 
brilliant in mind as she was in person, for 
then Mrs. Farnham could point to her.as 
one perfect example of the entire superiority 
of woman over man. Imagine poetry drop- 
ping like honey, wit scintillating like sum- 
mer lightning, and the jewels of wisdom 
shining—all from those lips, pink as the lip 
of a seashell, and so beautifully curved 
that the Grand Turk himself would forgive 
her for being at once metaphysical and sci- 
entific. Fancy that little hand where the 
pearls are scarcely distinguishable from the 
pearly skin—fancy that writing a magazine 
article! It quite takes away one’s breath to 
think of it. But there, as I have intimated, 
such a combination of perfections exists 
only in the imagination, for Lute was like 
a flower that perisheth. 


“A soul, doubtless, is immortal, —where a soul 
can be discerned.”’ 


‘But never having perceived any tnidfea- 
tiors that this lovely creature had an in- 
dwelling Psyche, my theory is that’ when 
she dies she will go where the dead flowers 


go. 

And, if I may be allowed a little digres- 
sion, I don’t think that souls are very 
- wholesome things for bodies to have. Did 
you ever know a genius with a fresh com- 
plexion? Talents of a high order are nearly 
always sallow, dyspeptic, wrinkled before 
their time, have palpitation, headaches, 
hollow cheeks, I know but one philanthro- 
pist who is healthy looking, and his human- 
ity is more of the brain than the heart. To 
quote a witty Frenchman, “‘ He/has as good 
a heart as can be made out of brains;’ but 
not enough to trouble his digestion. ie 

So that, on second thought, I need not so 
much deplore Miss Houghton’s deficiencies, 
thé less that had she been witty I should 
have no story to tell. 

For then Royal Marsh might have been 
in love with her, and not merely had his 
eyes dazzled.’ As it was, the rings of her 


pale yellow hair caught him in their glitter- 
ing mesh; the voice was so sweet and flute- 
like that he did not listen to the words; and 
the smile set such distracting curves and 
dimples in motion, and revealed such snowy 
jewels of teeth, that it never occurred tc 
him to look for expression. Besides, there 
were indescribable arms, shoulders, hands, 
and feet, 


“* And the blue eye, 
Dear and dewy, 
And that infantine fresh air of hers!”’ 


It was enough to dazzle any man with 
eyes. And Mr. Royal Marsh had a pair of 
fine gray eyes, clear-sighted ordinarily, and 
beautifully expressive, albeit their speech 
and brilliance was nearly wasted on law 
books, ledgers, and dry public’ documents, 
Over these last came presently floating blots 
of gold, pink, blue, and milk-white, with 
airy flings of muslin and ‘ribbon. Mr. 
Marsh thought himself bilious, and took 
bitters. The symptoms increased, the be- 
witching little chaos took form, and Miss 
Lute Houghton smiled up at him from regi- 
ments of figures, and from under the Lord 
Chancellor’s wig. At this crisis Mr. Marsh 
was forced to own that he must be in love; 
and, in truth, he found the position to be 
not a disagreeable one. He had’ begun to 
suspect that his life was not quite satisfac- 
tory. High position, wealth, and accom- 
plishments were very well, but something 
more was needed for happiness, and he dis- 
covered that that something was love, 
Though by no means conceited, Mr. Marsh 
certainly did not suffer tortures of doubt as 
to his final success, Hehad been too much 
flattered and sought for by the ladies for 
that. Indeed, his fear had been that he 
should some day be taken possession of and 
married in spite of’ himself, and he had 
almost won the reputation of a woman- 
hater through his defensive precautions. 

Lute Houghton had a little repertoire of 
coquettish airs, which were very pretty till 
one got tired of them, a thing not unlikely 
to happen, for they were no more. numer- 
ous than the notes of a robin, and had not 
their merit of natutalness, She played 
these off upon her stately adorer, tormented 
him for a week or two, till he lost both 


— 
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sleep and appetite; then at length, when he 
was nearly frantic, she put her small white 
hand in his, and looking in his face with a 
shy glance, lisped out, 

“If you want it so much, why, you may 
haveit.” 

Royal Marsh stood transfixed for a mo- 
ment, absolutely pale with half-incredulous 
rapture, then turned and left a trembling 
kiss on Agnes Jameson’s hand. 

Agnes was a quiet, brunette cousin of 
Lute’s, and had befriended Mr. Marsh in a 
tacit way in his courtship. He was too 
much agitated now to notice the crimson 
cheek which bloomed out as she shrank 
from his salute, or the frown and surprise 
with which his lady-love regarded it. He 
kissed her cousin’s hand as he would have 
kissed the hem of Lute’s garment, not dar- 
ing to venture nearer his divinity, but feel- 
ing obliged to vent his adoration and grati- 
tude on something connected with her. 

Agnes understood and appreciated the 
lover’s delicacy; but as she started away, 
and left them alone, an inexplicable feeling 
thrilled her soul. She had honored and ad- 
mired this man, and though surprised at his 
infatuation for her cousin, she recollected 
her first impression when Lute, who was 
her father’s ward as well as niece, had come 
to live with them; the delight with which 
she had watched and waited on her, and the 
enthusisastic love with which she had re- 
garded her. Perhaps Mr. Marsh found in 
her perfections superior to prettiness, and 
may be her own disaffection toward her 
cousin was an unworthy feeling. At all 
events, she would not for an instant doubt 
his superior discernment. So she reasoned, 
and she acted accordingly, assisting him as 
far as she could, praising him to Lute, and 
enlarging on those advantages of his which 
she knew would have most weight with her 
cousin—his beautiful estate, and the fact 
that all the ladies wanted him. 

Agnes had gone quietly enough through 
all this till the last moment. Then—no 
man had ever kissed her hand before —at 
the touch of his lips a bud which had 
already been trembling with its own fullness 
in her heart suddenly quivered to its inmost 
petal and burst into flower. She was over- 
powered with a fragrance and sweetness as 
new as it was delicious. How bright and 
beautiful those two looked to her standing 
there plighted! Lute, with the sun gilding 
her yellow hair; Royal Marsh, with such 
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sunlight in his eyes. There was no feeling 
of envy or discontent in her heart, but an 
excess of vague delight. A glory seemed to 
have surmounted and enveloped her from 
their shining, and she had nothing to regret 
or to ask. 

Such a moment comes but once in a life; 
to some it never comes. For it is the un- 
sealing of the fountains of the heart which 
rise in rainbows, too rejoicing in this new 
being to ask whose hand broke the seal, or 
what may be the cost of such freedom. 
Some hearts are dry cisterns. 

* You seem to be very.much in love with 
—with Agnes Jameson,’’ pouted Lute, with- 
drawing the hand that she had given him, 
and turning a babyish white shoulder upon 
him, just enough for him to see the dimple 
in it. 

“Do you mean it, Lute?’ he asked, get- 
ting breath at last. ‘*Do you give me this 
hand for my own? Will you marry me? 
shall I be your husband? will you be my 
wife?’ contemplating the extatic possibility 
in all its relations. 

Lute Houghton laughed, and by some 
special grace also blushed a little. 

“So many questions!’ she cried. “I 
can’tremember, You’ll have to write them 
down.” 

“*T will ask one, then. Do you love me, 
Lute?” 

“I think you’re rather nice,” she ad- 

“Now let’s go and 


‘Stay a moment, sweet. You knowl 
never dance,”’ 

“Then you must learn immediately if 
you hope to please me, Otherwise I shall 
dance with others and make you jealous.”’ 

**One moment. You promise to be my 
wife?” 

* Perhaps I will, if you won’t make an 
old woman of me.” 

“Angel 

“Now I want to dance with your cousin 
Charlie. What lovely curly hair he has!’ 

In five minutes Lute was whirling in the 
waltz on Charlie Marsh’s arm, her yellow 
curls mingling with his dark ones, listening 
well pleased to his flatteries. 

The lover found no fault with this, but 
watched her with delighted eyes. It was 
proper that she should be intimate with his 
relations. Besides, he was enchanted with 
her shy acceptance of him, and the manner 
in which she had avoided avowing her affeo- 
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tion for him. ‘Strong feelings are not so 
easily expressed,’’ he thought, and watched 
her lovely form as it swam about on the 
music, like a feather on the air. 


In the course of a few days this engage- 
ment became public, somewhat to the sur- 
prise of Mr. Marsh, who found himself as- 
sailed with congratulations before he dared 
to think that he was sure of his prize. He 
forgot that everybody knew that diamond 
ring that his grandmother, an Italian lady, 
had brought over the seas, and that Lute 
left her glove off to show; and he was not 
aware that that young woman was not 
averse to boast of her conquest. 

** Such a coming down for the grand Mr. 
Marsh!” cried Nelly Bly. ‘“‘ Weall thought 
he must marry a Sappho or a Corinne; and 
he has gone and” — 

**You’re speaking of my cousin,” said 
Agnes, coldly. 

“Excuse me, Aggie! But you know as 
well as I do that she’s just such a woman 
as they paint on wine and fancy-soap ad- 
vertisements. Her head might as well be 
used for a apis for anything there is in 
it.”” 

“**Speak of angels and you’ll hear the 
rustling of their wings,’”’ said a bystander, 
as Mr. Marsh entered the room, with Lute 
hanging on his arm. 

“O Mr. Marsh!’ cried Nelly, from the 
piano, “‘here’s the most comical little 
Scotch song! Do you like those outlandish 
songs? But then this might have been 
written for these times and here.’’ 

** Let us hear your song,’”’ he said, happi- 
ness arming him with a celestial mail that 
was proof against her spiteful thrusts, 


“Tibbie Fowler o’ the glen, 

There’s ower mony wooin’ at her, 
Tibbie Fowler o’ the glen, 

There’s ower mony wooin’ at her, 
Wooin’ at her, pu’in’ at her, 

Courtin’ at her, canna get her; 
Silly elf, ’tis for her pelf 

That a’ the lads are wooin’ at her. 


“Ten cam east, and ten cam west, 
Ten cam rowin’ o’er the water; 
Twa cam down the lang dyke side, 
There’s twa and thirty wooin’ at her. 


“There’s seven but, and seven ben, 
Seven in the pantry wi’ her; 
Twenty head about the door, : 


Wooin’ at her, pu’in’ at her, 
Courtin’ at her, canna get her; 
Silly elf, ’tis for her pelf 
That a’ the lads are wooin’ at her.”” 


“And sometimes,” added Nelly, inno-~ 
cently, ‘men are situated just like Tibbie 
Fowler.”’ 

Royal Marsh smiled unhurt. That little 
fairy on his arm had no thought of his 
money, he was positive; but he could not 
be so sure of Nelly Bly. 


CHAPTER IL 


“ But for loving, why, you would not, Sweet, 
Though we prayed you, 
Paid you, brayed you 
In a mortar —for you could not, Sweet.’’ 


Probably thirty days is the longest period 
during which the most imaginative and en- 
thusiastic individual can remain in an ec- 
stacy. Which accounts for the fact that 
after about four weeks Mr. Royal Marsh 
drew a long breath, seemed to open his eyes, 
and looked about him with the faintest pos- 
sible sensation of relapse. That was the 
time for Miss Lute to bring up her reserved 
forces; but, alas! she had none. She had 
played off all the little airs, said all her co- 
quetish sayings, and there was nothing to 
repeat herself. Besides, she wastired. Mr. 
Marsh didn’t suit her. She infinitely pre- 
ferred his young cousin Charlie, who was 
desperately in love with her, and whom she 
daily expected to hear bad killed himself on 
her account. Royal was dreadfully old— 
nearly thirty-two—and he was sublime; 
would talk of books, and quote poetry to 
her, and seemed to think that she knew oil 
from water-colors. It was fatiguing. But 
the way Charlie Marsh danced was ravish- 
ing; and what pretty boots he wore! Be- 
sides, again, she was worn out with Cousin 
Agnes. Agnes scolded her from morning 
till night, berated her, found fault with her, 
acted altogether in a most peculiar and dis- 
agreeable manner. 

“You and Royal are two old hum- 
drums!” she cried. ‘“‘If it wasn’t for his 
money, I would give him to you. You 
would just suit him; Charlie says so; and 
he says you have no right to scold me as you 
do. He-says you would be very glad of a 
lover yourself.’’ 

‘* What Charlie Marsh says or thinks is of 
little consequence whatever,” said Agnes, — 
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quietly, but with a heightened color. ‘‘ He 
is a very inferior person. But Ishould sup- 
pose that a mere feeling of gratitude to- 
wards Mr. Marsh, who has done so much 
for him, and without whom he would, be 
penniless, would refrain him from pursuing 
you, even if he has no other principle.”’ 

“You know nothing whatever of what a 
man will do when he is in love,’’ retorted 
Miss Houghton, with some warmth. ‘‘ They 
are perfectly carried away, and think of 
only that one person. And as to Charlie 
being inferior, you are very much mistaken. 
I consider him far superior to Royal, and if 
he were as rich, I would jilt Royal and 
garry him.” 

** Have you told him so?”’ asked Agnes, 
in an undertone. 

“Why, no, not exactly,’ 
Lute. 

**Are you aware, Lute, that if Mr. Marsh 
knew this he wouldn’t have you, if you went 
on your knees to him?” 


stammered 


**Are you going to tell him?”’ asked 


in some alarm. 
** It would be like me to tell him!’ 

-** Because he wouldn’t believe you if you 
did. Or if he did believe you, it would 
make no difference. I would only have to 
give him a kiss, and coax him a little.” 


Agnes shrank, and grew pale. 

Lute laughed, and brushed out a little 
ringlet, to drop carelessly over her gem of 
an ear, where ‘it hung like a twisted sun- 


eam. ‘Don’t you worry about my affairs,. 
Aggie. I’m going to marry Royal when L 
get ready, and I dare say I shall make him 
a very good wife. Of course’ I sha’n’t 
.ailow Charlie to talk love to me then, how- 
ever much he may love me. Andof course 
I can’t help it'if gentlemen do find me fam 
cinating.’’ 

Agnes Jameson’s had not. lest. 
ed as had Mr. Marsh’s.. She had expected. 
that her cousin was going to undergo some 
transformation which would render. her. 
worthy of her lover’s choice; or rather that 
those hidden excellences which it seemed to. 
her he must have perceived ‘were going now 
to manifest themselves. She was disap- 
pointed. There was the same sélfishness 
and coldness and insignificance. She had 
expected to see Royal Marsh happy; she 
saw him deceived. The rainbows gradually 
faded around her, and héri heart: grew 
heavy. She'tried to awaken Lute to a sense 


of her. own ‘unprincipled. behaviour, with 
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what suceess we see, and now she de-. 
spaired, She watched him with feverish... 
intentness, to see if he showed signs of dis- 
satisfaction, but was not. sure that she saw 
any. 

For Royal, Marsh, he felt like a man 
walking on the brink of a precipice, from... 
which he might not turn away, and which 
he must not seem to be aware of, This 
could not be all. There must be more in 
the girl. He would not believe but that she 
had some genuine feeling, some thought, 
some principle. She must be teasing him 
yet;: silly child! not to see that he was tired 
of such play. Her running off so with Char- 
lie on all occasions. must be only mischief; 
though Charlie’s evident passion should 
teach her more discretion. Somewhere 
under that lovely exterior must be a wo-, 
man’s soul. If not, then ribbons were as 
pink as her cheeks and -lips, and violets far 
prettier than her eyes. If not, then he 
might as well look in the brook for dimples 
as in her face—as well, and far better. She 
must love him; or why had she promised 
to marry him? 

As he asked himself the question the re- 
frain of a little ong started sharply in his. 
memory.’ 

“Silly elf, ’tis for her pelf 
That a’ the lads are wooin’ at her.’’ 


Tut, nonsense! He was ashamed of him- 
self for having such thoughts of dear, sweet 
Lute, . He would go up to see her, and let 
her smile away his dark fancies. 

He found Lute and Charlie Marsh play- 
ing backgammon, and Agnes reading. The 
sight of his cousin made him angry. He. 
had procured him a clerkship, which he 
was neglecting, and would lose; and though 
Mr. Marsh was ready to do much to assist. 
his oéusin in getting into business, he 
had no idea of supporting him in idleness, 
Besides, he was not pleased to find him neg- 
lecting his duties in order to flirt with Lute 
Houghton. As he entered’the room, Char- 
lie was just in the act of holding her hand 
away from some move she was about to 
make, and she laughed, but seemed in no 
hurry to withdraw the hand till she saw her 
lover.’ Then she blushed, but it did not 
lo6k like a blush of welcome. : 

Mr. Marsh bowed his stateliest to the 
ladies, then turned to his cousin. 

Ts the office closed today, Charles?” 

“.Qlosed? no!’ answered the young man 
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ina sulky tone, going on with the game. 


But Lute thought best to leave the board | 


and greet her lover. 

He tried to be delighted with the pretty, 
made smile, and the smal) hands placed in 
his; but he was conscious of a little coolness 
of feeling. 

.** They certainly give you a great deal of 
liberty,” he continued to his cousin. 
‘*T take it,’? was the stiff reply. 
not going to mope there when there is no 

business going on.”’ 

thought the business: pressing,” said 
Mr. Marsh. 

“Nosuch thing. I often sit and fold my 
hands an hour at a time.” 


Agnes Jameson interposed in a low, cool’ 


tone which was peculiar to her, and which 
had often struck Mr. Marsh’s sense of mu- 
sie and refinement, ** I heard General G—— 


say last night that some of his assistants 


were always missing when he most wanted 
them.” 


beg your pardon, Miss Jameson,” 


the young man, rising, very red in the face, 
“Tf I had known that I was intruding, I 
should not have come to your house.”” And 


he strode towards the door without giving 
her time for any disclaimer, had she desired 


to make any. 

“Why, Agnes! How could you speak 
so!’ cried Liite, as the door banged vio- 
lently after him. 

merely repeated a remark,’’ replied 
Agnes, indolently, and prepared to step out 
the long window into the garden. 

“Don’t go away!’ pleaded Lute, who 
dreaded a tete a tete with her lover. " 

TJ want some flowers for the vases,’ she 
replied, and went on. 

It:took a long time to get the flowers, and 
her cousin called her again before she came 
in. She saw that Lute must have been ap- 
plying her ‘‘kiss and coaxing,’’ for they 
both seemed.in good humor, and Lute flew 


about like a!bird, and at last settled at the‘ 


piano to enchant her lover with a new'song. 


While he listened he could: find no better 
employment than watching Agnes Jameson | 


arranging her flowers. What'a difference 
there was between her hands and Lute’s! 


Laute’s were plumper, more deeply dimpled, 
and, ata glance, had a firmer whiteness, and’ 


exquisite pink ‘was in this slender hand. 
Instead of. Lute’s round, pale nails, Agnes 
had nails filbert-shaped, thin as a film, and 


rose-pink,’ A soft pink also flusled the” 


“Tam! 
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knuekles, and the blue veins wandered un- 
der a skin ‘perfectly transparent and mar- 
vellously delicate. It was a dazzling, asen- 
sitive hand; and Mr. Marsh believed that a 
hand miglit indicate much. He glanced at - 
those thrumming on the piano keys, opaque, 
white as chalk, and a little too plump, and 
he sighed. Then he looked back to the girl 
bending over her flowers. How was it that 
he had never noticed her before? Now she 
stole upon him liké a twilight. Softest 
dusky hair that lay like satin, bitt was not 
stiff enough to stand out like Lute’s; long, 
dark lashes curved, and making a shadow 
on the cheek now they drooped; a face 
which was full of sensibility, and might at 
times be beautiful if only some strong feel- 
ing shone through it. Now it expressed 
something like sadness. He had received 
the impression that Miss Jameson was a 
quiet, ordinary girl, and never having no- 
ticed her particularly, or at all, indeed, had 
kept that. impression. Now he saw clearly 
that she was a person of strong feelings, 
and of vivid if not comprehensive intellect, 
and that her quietness was pride and self-' 
control. 

“ Now play backgammon with me,” said 
Lute, turning from the piano and going for 
the board. 

Agnes raised her eyes suddenly to his, 
and a flash seemed to pass een them. 
Both blushed, then Agnes grew pale, and’ 
bent over her flowers again, and ‘after a 
moment left the room. 

Mr. Marsh played somewhat blindly at 
first, for a tumult of’ feeling was surging in 
his heart.’ He was not sure but he ought 
to be angry. Agnes Jameson evidently un- 
derstood his position.‘ She saw that her 
cousin did not suit him, and that he had 
gone headlong intoa net. Her glance, that" 
fleet ‘glance that had gone through him like 
an ‘arrow of fire, had ceftainly been barbed 
with Contempt for whom?’ His 
brow burned hotly as he thought. Was he’ 
not worthy of contempt, a man who at his 
age and with his experience ¢. uld be conn 
with such an empty show? 

Then he reproached himself, and tried to 
wear his chains again. BY every link had 
melted. 

All this time he played and rattled his 
dice according to Hoyle, but with a very 
dim idea of’ which side the ‘victory was on. 

¢ Now i must go away, dear,” he said, at 
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** Must you, really?” lisped Lute; and as 
she came to his arms he held her tenderly, 
and would think her beautiful and lovely. 

Lute,”’ he said, passionately, do you 
really love me better than any one else? 
Tell me truly.”’ 

“Why, what a question, when we are en- 
gaged!’ said Lute. 

“No matter, Tell meif youdo. I must 
know. I want something to think of to- 
night, something pleasant.”’ 

**Oh, you’re still jealous of Charlie?’ she 
laughed, patting his hands. 

“If you love me you will say so,’’ he per- 
sisted, without an answering smile. “I 
tell you I must know. Try to be in earnest 
once.” 

“I don’t see the need _of your being so 
cross,”’ she pouted, pulling away from him. 

He did not coax her, nor speak, but stood 
looking at her and waiting; then as she 
went away from him he bade her good- 
evening, and opened the door to go. 

Lute was astonished, and a little alarmed. 
Of course he was dreadfully jealous of Char- 
lie. Now in some of his desperate fits Char- 
lie had vowed that he would tell his cousin 
that Lute preferred him to Royal. Suppose 


that her lover should go to his cousin, and ‘ 


Charlie should fulfil his threat! It would 
not do. She ran out in the entry, and 
—— Roya]. just as he was opening the 


her arms over his shoulder. 

“Yes, dear!’ He kissed her gently on 
the forehead, and then went away. 

Agnes Jameson, gliding stilly and unseen 
up-stairs, saw that embrace, and the color 
burned and faded in her face, and her heart 
rose with a quick throb that hurt her, then 
sank heavily. 

“It is too bad for a man to be so treated,” 
she said to herself, as the tears started from 
her eyes. “I don’t like to see any one so 
deceived.” 


CHAPTER III. 

* You couldna see her yellow hair, 

For gowd and pearls that were sae rare. 
“You couldna see her middle sma’, 

Her gowden girdle was sae braw. 
“You couldna see her lilie feet, 

Her gowden fringes were sae deep. 
“You could not see her fingers sma’, 

Wi’ diamond rings they were covered a’.”” 
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Mr, Royal Marsh made up his mind that 
the sooner he was married the better, He 
played the impatient lover to the best of his 
ability, and really succeeded very well for 
one who was not used to playing parts. 
But he hated himself for the necessity. In 
one thing he was sincere. He was tired of 
wooing, and believed that he would be bet- 
ter satisfied when he could settle back to 
his business again, and also that Lute 
would feel called on to exhibit a little dig- 
nity when she became the mistress of a 
house. He bore very patiently with her 
pretended objections and nonsense. After 
all, he said to himself, he alone was to 
blame, She had always acted herself, and 
if he had made a fool of himself, it was his 
own fault. He must abide by his choice, 
and make the best of it. 

At length Lute was induced to say that 
perhaps they would be married in October, 
if she didn’t change her mind before that 
time. It was now midsummer, and since 
Mr. Marsh was afraid he didn’t rejoice at 
his prospects as much as he ought, he 
thought he must put on a show of rejoicing. 
So he gave a fete at his residence in honor 
of his future bride. 

Mr. Marsh’s place was admirably caleu- 
lated for such an entertainment; he had 
taste and money to show it, consequently 
the affair was a success. The house, a 
large, square, stone one, was all a soft, 
bright glow of wax lights, and colored lights 
glimmered here and there among the shrub- 
bery and trees, just enough to show a turn 
in the path, or reveal the tasseled gold of 
the laburnums, but not enough to destroy 
the delicious privacy of the gardens. The 
roses and syringas spoke for themselves, 
and needed no lamps to indicate their pres- 
ence, There were no flowers to wilt in the 
house, but the large hall was a perfect 
bower of evergreens that breathed a cool 
forest scent; and over their heads sprang a 
waterfall that powdered their foliage with 
fine spray, and fell with silvery plashing 
into a marble basin rimmed with greenest 
moss. Snowy draperies of muslin or lace 
fluttered in all the open windows, and heavy 
silken flags of all nations hung in place of 
folding-doors between the rooms. There 
were dim, secluded nooks here and there, 
and tables filled with ices, fruits, and wines, 
and the orchestra sat in a balcony draped 
over with blossoming honeysuckle. An 
open pavilion had been built for the danc- 
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ing; or rather a spring floor had been laid 
under an enormous grapery, and there they 
danced under the vines that nestled and 
fluttered and caught _reflections from the 
cornice of little rose-colored lamps, or the 
bouquets of lamps that hung along the 
centre. 

Altogether Miss Houghton had reason to 
be satisfied with her fete, particularly as it 
was known to be hers. And it must be 
confessed that she looked worthy of it. 

Never had she been so beautiful. Royal 
Marsh, looking at her, wondered if, after 
all, it were of much consequence whether 
such a form had a soul or not. It seemed 
like gilding gold. She had done her best 
tonight, and was, as she intended, irresist- 
ible. Sea-green, transparent, silky draper- 
ies rustled about and trailed after her, with 
filmy lace just shading her bosom, and 
dropping half way from her shoulder to the 
elbow. A broad band of gold bound her 
small waist, and finished her drapery at the 
bottom, and snowy pearls, with here and 
there a sparkle of diamond, were clustered 
and banded in her golden hair. 

“Why, Lute,” said Royal Marsh, taking 
her hand and gazing on her with pleasure, 
“you are a mermaid just out of the water, 
with a wave for a mantle, and the sea-foam 
in your hair.” 

Then he turned with a somewhat stately 
greeting for Agnes Jameson, and for an in- 
stant that rare, soft hand seemed melting 
in his. The touch was quite another thing 
from the clasp of Lute’s small but substan- 
tial fingers. 

Ever since the Parthian glance that had 


first attracted the gentleman’s attention to 


Agnes, and which had mortified him so 
much, there had been a conscious coolness 
between them. Now she merely bowed, 
touched his hand, and passed on. In spite 
of Lute’s loveliness, he could not help look- 
ing after her. If Lute were a soulless mer- 
maid, Agnes was the spirit of the woods. 
There was all its coolness and silence in her 
pure white drapery, and sweet, pale face, 
from which the bair was all caught back 
with a careless myrtle-vine. Her very walk 
seemed to breathe silence as she glided 
away and disappeared among the clustered 
arbor vite, 

Several persons noticed something a little 
odd in Royal Marsh’s manner that evening. 
He was usually pale, but that evening there 
was a faint flush over his face, and his eyes 
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sparkled brilliantly, almost unnaturally. 
Sometimes he wouid pause in the middle of 
a sentence as though forgetting what. he 
would say, then put his: hand, to his fore- 
head, laugh, and go on, tess 

If Mrs. Grundy had not known that such 
a thing was out of the question in a gentle- 
man of Mr, Marsh’s character and habits, 
she would have thought that he had taken 
quite champagne enough. But since that 
could not be, and since no one had seen 
him taste anything but ice-water, she, de- 
cided that he must be jealous of Charlie 
Marsh and that arrogant little flirt Lute 
Houghton. And no wonder. They had 
danced together the whole evening, and had 
scarcely been separated except for the prom- 
enade which she took early in the evening 
on her lover’s arm, ) 

This flirting pair certainly made a very 
handsome couple, and Lute felt herselé as 
much in love with Charlie as it was possi- 
ble for her to be with any one; and but,for 
the house, which was far too fine. to lose, 
she would have jilted her intended, imme- 
diately, and taken his cousin. But this 
young lady was prudent, and never allowed 
her impulses to spoil her prospects, 

For Charlie, he was mad. That night he 
felt. must determine his fate, ‘The feliow, 
though indolent unprincipled, had 
strong passions, and with his whole strength 
he adored Lute Houghton. He was ready 
to die for her, or to go through fire to get 
her. 

After dancing till even Lute was tired, 
he led her down the shady walk, pouring 
out his love in incoherent sentences, beg- 
ging, reproaching, and threatening in a 
breath, 

‘*Tf you knew what I know, Lute,’’ he 
said, seating himself beside her in the 
arbor, ‘“‘ you would give up my cousin to- 

**What do you know?” sheinquired, full 
of curiosity, 

He hesitated an instant; and then recol- 
lecting that all stratagems are fair in love 
and war, he went on as confidently as 
though he were telling the truth. 

‘Promise me that you will not tell any 
one.”’ 

I will not, certainly,” she promised, 
greatly interested, forgetting to withdraw 
the hands he clasped. 

** Well, my cousin Royal has lost all his 
property in a cotton speculation, and he 
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hasn’t a cent now but his old business. I 
have as much as he has, Lute. This house 
‘will have to go.” 

Lute uttered a cry. 

** Why didn’t he tell me? He has de- 
ceived me. I never will have him, and I 
‘will go and tell him so this moment!’ 

‘Stop, Lute,” he urged, holding her 
back. “ It wouldn’t do to go to him before 
company. Nobody but me knows about it, 
and it would be worse if it were talked 
about. Besides, it would not look well to 
turn a man off because he has lost his 
money. People will talk about it. I don’t 
blame you for looking out for yourself, but 
it doesn’t sound well. [I'll tell you what to 
do. Tell him that you don’t love him, and 
don’t want to marry him; but don’t let him 
know that you have heard anything about 
this.”’ 

“‘Oan this be true!’ murmured the girl, 

, appalled at the sudden fall of all her golden 
dreams. 

“ Of course itis true. Don’t you see how 
odd he appears tonight? how excited he 
looks?” 

“I’m sorry ] ever was engaged to him,’’ 
she cried, bursting into tears. 

Charlie put his arm around her, and 
soothed and kissed her, not seeing at first 
the figure that stood in the arbor door. 

Mr. Marsh had come in search of Lute, 
and had heard her last exclamation. 

“Allow me to interrupt you a moment,” 
he said, in a low tone. 

Charlie started, but kept his ground, and 
Lute looked defiantly at him. 

** Lute, do you like Charles better than 
you do me?”’ he asked in a trembling voice, 
and with an air of excitement that did not 
seem all pain. 

“Yes, I she answered, admonished 
by a hard pressure from Charlie’s hand. 

“You wish to break your engagement 
with me, and enter into one with him?”’ he 
‘went on. 

Yes,” she said again. 

“Well, you are free, and I wish you both 
all happiness. If I can do anything for you 
I shall be very glad to.”” And bowing he 
withdrew, and left the lovers to themselves, 

“Do you suppose he’}l go and kill him- 
self?” asked Lute, in a tremor. 

The path seemed to rise and fall before 
Royal Marsh as he walked up toward the 
house, and’at first he didn’t see Agnes 
Jameson, who shrank back into the shadow 


as he approaceed her; then he stopped sud- 
denly. 

‘Agnes, Lute is going to marry my cousin 
Charles,”’ 

Marsh!’’ she exclaimed. 

He seated himself. 

** Yes, I have just seen them, and it is all 
settled. They will be a handsome couple, 
and well suited to each other. I ought not 
to have thought of her. It has only been 
an annoyance to the child, this engage- 
ment.”’ 

** Lute has behaved badly!’ cried Agnes, 
passionately. ‘‘I shall not forgive her.’’ 

‘Don’t say that,” he said, gently and 
smiling. 

She looked at him, her eyes flashing 
through tears, and then he saw that Agnes 
Jameson was beautiful. 

“How can I help saying it?’”’ she said. 
**Sbe has been heartless and unprincipled 
from the first. I am ashamed of her. I 
dislike her. My father shall send her 
away.”’ 

* But, Agnes,” he urged, softly, “if we 
are both better suited so—if I have learned 
that I was myself hasty in asking her hand, 
and was only fascinated, but not in love, 
whatthen? Doubtless the eclat of a broken 
engagement is not pleasant, and friends 
have a right to complain. I would never 
have broken it, but she bas. Will you for- 
give me for saying Iam relieved? We both 
made a foolish mistake, and mine was the 
less pardonable, because I was older, and 
should have known better. I hope there’s 
no harm done.”’ 

** Certainly not, in that case,’’ said Agnes, 
abruptly, and turned to go into the house. 

He arose to follow her, but staggered in 
doing so, 

** You are ill,’”’ she said, facing him. 

“Not ill — but I feel very strangely,” he 
said, putting his hand to his head, ‘“ My 
head aches and swims. I have been afraid 
some one might notice it. Please don’t say 
that I am ill.” 

They walked on in silence, and as they 
reached the open window he stopped her. 

** You are not displeased with me about 
this affair?” he asked, earnestly, taking her 
hand. 

“On the contrary, I congratulate you,” 
she said, hastily. 

For a second time his lips touched her 
hand, then she snatched it away, and went 
in, leaving him there. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“ She neither chattered with her teeth, 
Nor shivered with her chin. 
‘Alas, alas!’ her father cried, 
‘There is nae breath within.’ 
“He rent the sheet upon her face, 
A little abune her chin; 
And as soon as Lord William looked thereon 
Her color to come did ’gin.”’ 


The next day after the fele it was told 
that Mr. Marsh had a violent fever, and the 
doctors were shaking their heads over him. 
It was a fever that had begun to rage in the 
neighborhood, and the servants fled from 
fear of the contagion. Agnes heard the 
news with a paling lip, remembering how 
he had appeared the night before. 

**If you had any feeling you would go 
and inquire for him, Lute,”’ she said. 

“‘And catch the fever?’”’ cried Lute, who 
did not know how well her cousin knew her 
affairs. ‘‘Ishalldonosuch thing. Charles 
will call and tell us; but I’m almost afraid 
to see him,”’ 

“I shall stop at the door and inquire 
when we ride out in the morning,” said 
Agnes. 

“Then I won’t ride,” vowed Lute. ‘“‘And 
if you are going there, I won't stay in the 
house with you. I’ll goover to Nelly Bly’s,”’ 

“*Do, by all means,’”’ said Agnes, dryly. 

“Any one would think you were in love 
with him,’’ Lute flung out. 

“Never dare to speak so to me again!’ 
exclaimed Agnes, flushing crimson, and 
looking with blazing eyes at her cousin. 

Lute, astonished, shrank away. 

The news from the sick man became 
worse. There were so many cases of the 
fever about that it was impossible to obtain 
proper assistance, But one nurse could be 
got, who took charge in the daytime from 
six to six; and the housekeeper had to bear 


_the burden of the night, the servants and 


Charlie Marsh sharing Lute’s fear of conta- 
gion. 

The sick man grew worse ard worse, and 
at last it was reported that the doctors had 
given him up. That evening, as the house- 
keeper was preparing the drinks for the 
night, the nurse having generously consent- 
ed to stay in the sick-room an hour past her 
time, a slight furm, wrapped in a hooded 
mantle, stole into the pantry, and a pale 
face looked into hers. 

_ “Good gracious! Miss 
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‘“*Hush!’ whispered the girl, speaking 
with lips as white as her cheeks. ‘‘ How is 
he?” 

“‘He’s very badly, miss. There isn’t 
much hope.” And the woman wiped her 
eyes. 

** Does he know any one?” 

**No; he is delirious all the time.” 

That night the housekeeper laid down on 
a sofa in a room next the invalid’s, and 
slept the sleep of the weary, never waking 
till a soft touch and a softer voice called her 
at early day. And that night the cooling 
draught was at the sick man’s lips before 
he had achance to call for it, and the ice 
was constantly renewed on his burning 
brow; and while he slept a pale watcher 
knelt at his bedside, and softly fanned him, 
prayingand weeping silently. And still the 
next night and the next, and for five nights, 
the same devoted heart beat near him, and 
seemed slowly breaking also. The fifth 
night was the crisis of his fever, and after a 
long sleep, which seemed like the sleep of 
death, Royal Marsh opened his eyes and 
saw a woman kneeling beside his bed in the 
dim light, with her face bowed down, and 
it seemed to him that a passionate prayer 
was whispered by the covered lips. 

** Who is it?” he asked, feebly. 

A shiver ran through the form; then she 
rose, and bending over him to offer his 
draught, and in such a position that he 
could not see her face, answered in a whis- 
per, ‘“‘ Your nurse. Please take this, and 
don’t talk.” 

He swallowed the draught, drew a long 
sigh, half of weakness and half of content, 
and sank back to sleep again. 

The next morning Mr. Marsh was pro- 
nounced out of danger, and in a fair way to 
get right up, ‘‘ thanks to the housekeeper’s 
good care,’ the doctor said, rubbing his 
hands with delight; and Mr. Marsh himself 
held out his thin hand witi a word of grati- 
tude and a smile. 

Mrs. White smiled, bat said nothing. 
No one but herself knew of that pale girl 
who had stolen in night after night after the 
house was still, and crept away before any 
one was stirring. 

In a few days Mr. Jameson came home 
from a journey, and found his daughter ill 
of afever. The father was almost wild. 
He sent for doctors and nurses right and 
left; he insisted that there was nothing 
done for her; he hurt her with his cares. 
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Neither doctors nor nurses availed. 

Royal Marsh had an excellent constitu- 
tion, and in ten days he was able to ride 
out, and came back with a ravenous appe- 
tite. 

“Give me something to eat instantly, Mrs. 
White!’ was his laughing command as he 
entered the dining-room, 

Mrs. White smiled faintly, and busied 
herself, but there were traces of tears about 
her eyes, and she spoke falteringly. 

“What is the matter? What has hap- 
pened?’’ he asked, at length. 

**Osir, Miss Jameson’’— And the tears 
fairly broke forth. 

she ill?’ he asked quickly, changing 
color. 

** Yes, sir, and the doctors say there’s 
no chance. I was there today, and to hear 
her cry out for ice and water and scream 
with pain is dreadful. She doesn’t know 
anybody.” 

God!’ hecried, starting up. ‘‘ Why 
wasn’t I told of this? Can there be nothing 
done?”’ 

“The doctor told me not to tell you of 
any sickness or anything disagreeable,”’ said 
the housekeeper. ‘‘And I hoped that she 
would get better.’ 

Royal Marsh sank into a chair, and drop- 
ped his face into his hands. He sat so for 
so long a time that at length the house- 
keeper ventured to say, 

*“* There may be a little hope yet.’’ 

He started up. 

**Go there and take care of her as you did 
of me,” he said, hurriedly, ‘‘ You know 
better than any one else what todo. Come 
over twice every day to tell me how she is, 
and if there is anything in the world I can 


_ do, no matter what, tell me, and it shall be 


done. Go now; don’t wait. And, Mrs. 
White, in the name of God, don’t let her 
die!’ 

The woman seemed about to speak, but 
hesitated, then went out silently. She did 
not know that her master’s engagement 
with Lute Houghton was broken, and she 
felt that should she ever betray Agnes 
Jameson’s secret, now was not the time for 
it. 

Everything that love and money could do 
for Anges was done, and in vain. She was 
wild with fever, so wild that though Royal 
Marsh went to the house every day, and 
even went to the door of her chamber once, 
he turned away again. He could nat see 
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her so. He would keep that last image of 
her smiling, White-robed, and nuyrtie- 
crowned—in his heart. 

Then there came the fatal day, and when 
she came to tell him how Agnes had passed 
the night, Mrs. White told the whole tale. 
Then he knew who had bent over him un- 
wearied night after night, whose sobbing 
prayer for him had been the first sound that 
had entered his conscious ear. In nursing 
him Agnes Jameson had caught the fever of 
which she was dying. 

**T wouldn’t tell you as long as there was 
a chance that that angel would ever tell you 
herself,’’ sobbed Mrs, White. ‘‘But she 
will never tell you.”’ 

Royal Marsh could scarcely hear for his 
passionate sobs of tenderness and grief. If 
he could once have known her, only for an 
instant, and thanked her for such love, and 
told her how utterly he loved her, he could 
have better borne to lose her, 

He went to Mr. Jameson’s and staid all 
day, but was not allowed in the chamber. 
He could not be calm enough, and Agnes 
would not have known him. He kept per- 
sisting that she should not and could not 
die, and that he could save her. Only let 
him see her! Mr. Jameson himself calmed 
his own sorrow, and tried to soothe his 
friend’s despair. 

About sunset Mrs, White stood speechless 
in the door of the room where the two men 
were. 

“* Well?” said the father, starting up. 

**It is all over, sir! She went before we 
knew.”’ 

** Let me stay alone with her tonight, Mr. 
Jameson,’’ was the other’s request, ‘* She 
would have been my wife had she lived.’’ 

Mr. Jameson grasped his hand in sYlence, 
and led him to her room, 

At last they were alone! He saw her for 
the first time since his fete, and now she 
was again dressed in white. Flowers were 
flung over her robe and hands, and lay close 
to her sweet, pale face. Ah! that face had 
watched over him when he knew it not. 
The head was a little turned, and seemed to 
welcome him as he entered the room. 

Once alone with her his passion broke 
forth. He lifted her in his arms, and rained 
tears and kisses on her cheek. She could 
not be dead! He pillowed the dear cheek 
on his bosom, and begged her to speak one 
word, to wake, or he should also die. 

*“*O Agnes! all my fancied love for an- 
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other was only a waking up to love you! 
Do not leave me, my love! my love!” 

A faint tremor ran through the form in 
ais arms, and with a faint sigh Agnes 
Jameson opened her eyes and looked at him. 

In an instant he was calm. Still holding 
her in his arms, he rang the bell for assist- 
ance, then softly rubbed her hands and 
bathed her face. That sudden, apparent 


death had been only a swoon, or love had 


indeed performed a miracle, 
Agnes Jameson asked no questions when 


day after day Royal Marsh came to her bed- 


side bringing flowers, and sitting there as 
long as he would be allowed. She did not 
shrink when he held her hand, or kissed her 
cheek at parting, with a word of fond fare- 
well. She saw that every one, even her 
father, recognized his right to be there, and 
consulted him on all occasions. She was 
enjoying that most delightful of all states, 
a happy convalescence, and was quite con- 
tent to leave to those about her the care of 
the proprieties, the delicacies, pride, dig- 
nity, and all those feminine tortures, And 
then when she was able to ride out, leaning 
back in his soft carriage, it was quite too 
late to assume any airs. When he said, 
** My darling, you have quite a color,’’ she 
‘was in no frame of mind or body to draw 
herself up with a ‘‘ How dare you, sir?” 

This unique courtship and betrothing had 
been made between a delirious man and an 
apparently dead woman, but it did not ap- 
pear that it could have been better done 
under the most ordinary and stupid circum- 
stances; at least no one proposed to make 
any change. 

Iam afraid that Lute Houghton isn’t as 
happy as she might be. She was dreadfully 
angry with Charlie Marsh, but for her own 
sake could not expose him. She refused to 
have him, and got up some little scenes, 


but Mr. Marsh and Agnes were too much 


engrossed in each other to pay much atten- 
tion to her, So she suffered herself to be 
reconciled at last, but settled into a chronic 
conviction that she had been the victim of 
a plot—that Agnes had injured her with 
Mr. Marsh, and that Charlie’s treachery had 
been instigated by her cousin. 

“So Mr. Marsh has got a Sappho after 
all,” said Nelly Bly, Lute has sub- 
sided from a mansion-house to a clerkship.”’ 

* Oh, fie, Nelly! You're always thinking 
of the house,” said Agnes, 

‘** May I be your bridemaid, Aggie, if I try 
not to outshine you?” 

Agnes didn’t hear her. She was looking 
down the street up which a gentleman was 
slowly walking toward tke house. 

And this reminds me that I have never 
described my hero—a shocking omission. 
It is too late now, but the reader may be 
sure that Agnes found no fault with his 
looks, and yet she was not easily suited. 
She considered him by far the handsomest 
man of her acquaintance. 

How gracefully he raised his hat when he 
saw her! and how much better than all 
beauty was the brightening of his eye that 
met hers, and the fond smile that greeted 
her! 

They were married in great style that 
winter, Lute, Nelly Bly, and a host of but- 
terflies standing as bridemaids; and the 
mansion-house has a fair and stately mis- 
tress, who is happy in the adoration of her 
husband. 

Mr. Marsh firmly believes that his hife 
was saved by Agnes’s nursing, and Agnes is 
quite as well convinced that her recovery 
was a resurrection wrought by the power of 
love. We will find no fault with either be- 
lief, since they make each more sacred to 
the other. 


OCTAVE. 
FROM THE SPANISH OF DIEGO DE TORRES Y VILLARROEL.— BY SANDA ENOS. 


The fields of summer shall be hid with snow, 
Flowers shall bloom the long, cold wiuter through, 
The sky at dawn shall wear no crimson glow, 
The earth at dusk shall drink no crystal dew, 
The mountain high shall be a valley low, 
The desert red shall be an ocean blue, 
And sun and moon and stars shall fade above, 


Before I cease to love you, O my love! 


New Hartford, N. Y., 1877. 
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VERA’S REVENGE. 


BY MISS ELLIS CLARE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Erleswood, like all small towus, was very 
exclusive, very satirical, and very hard to 
please. The inhabitants formed themselves 
into cliques, and to admit a member from 
an inferior clique into one’s own was fatal 
in the eyes of Erleswood. Moreover, every 
act, however small, was magnified, and, in 
passing from mouth to mouth, lost not one 
tittle in the telling; indeed so metamor- 
phosed was the tale that, if by chance it 
reached the ears of the delinquent again, he 
or she passed it by with supreme contempt, 
not understanding or believing that it could 
relate to them. 

Such was the state of things when Brenda 
Mortlock and her mother came to live at 
Erleswood. 

Brenda was an only child, and her moth- 
er’s pet and darling. Mrs. Mortlock took 
up her abode in Erleswood, thinking that it 
would be pleasanter for her child to have 
the companionship of her cousins—for Mrs. 
Graham, Mrs, Mortlock’s sister, lived at the 
Priory. But speedily did she discover her 
mistake. Mrs. Graham looked very coldly 
on Brenda’s bright face, and innocent, win- 
ning ways, and her daughter Vera scarcely 
condescended to notice her at all; and, had it 
not been for the fact that she had attracted 
the attention of Lady Fitzroy of Erle’s 
Court, poor Brenda would have been a com- 
plete alien. But Lady Fitzroy took a great 
liking to the simple girl, whose manners 
were so unaffected and different from those 
of the Erleswood girls in general, who vied 
one with the other in courting the good 
graces of the lady of Erle’s Court. 

When Vera heard that Brenda had been 
invited to spend a day up at the court, she 
shrugged her shoulders, and raised her eye- 
brows scornfully. 

** What curious tastes people have!’ she 
remarked. ‘‘ But Lady Fitzroy always was 
peculiar, although she is very charming and 
pleasant.”’ 

Yet all Vera’s unkind speeches and wish- 
es did not hinder her cousin from spending 
a very happy day. . 

Launcelot Willet, Lady Fitzroy’s brother, 


took a strange fancy to the naive, pretty 
girl, who made no secret of her admiration 
at all the grandeur she saw, and who yet 
was a perfect lady from the top of her gold- 
en-brown head to the sole of her dainty little: 
foot. 

** She is perfection in her way, Leonore,”’ 
he said to his sister. 

** Yes, she is a sweet little bairn,” assent- 
ed the lady. Then, asthe young man made 
no further remark, she came forward to the 
recess from which he was looking out lazily 
at the star-studded heavens. ‘‘ But don’t 
lose your heart to her, Launcelot,’’ she 
added, laughingly. 

**No fear of that,’’ he answered, merrily. 
**Such a catastrophe as that can never oc- 
cur. I have no heart to lose, sister mine. 
But, if I could love, why might I not choose 
this simple little lily as well as one of the 
wild-flowers of Erleswood?”’ 

** Heaven forbid that you should do that!” 
she cried. ‘‘ There is nota girl in the whole 
of Erleswood worthy to be my brother’s 
bride.” 

**T scarcely think they are of your opin- 
ion,” laughed the young man, a trifle con- 
ceitedly. 

**No, verily—they take but small pains 
to hide from you that you have but to ask 
to have. But you would never wed one of 
them, Launcelot ?’—questioningly. 

He stooped over her and kissed her pale 
cheek. 

‘* Have no fear, darling sister. I wag not 
made for love or marriage. I have no wish 
for one or the other. And your little wood- 
violet is no more likely to win my heart 
than her gayer but less modest companions, 
I am doomed toa bachelor’s life, Leonore, 
You will have to put up with me for a long 
time yet, dear.”’ 

The lady looked lovingly at him. 

“*T should be selfish to wish and be fool- 
ish to expect that I could keep you with me 
always, Launcelot,” she murmured, “ but 
my life you cannot but suppose would be 
very dull without you.” 

Lady Fitzroy was a widow with one 
bright, beautiful Voy of six years. Her hus- 
band had fallen on the battle-field; and 
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from the day when he broke the sad news 
to his sister, Launcelot Willet had never left 
her. But grief did not make Lady Fitzroy 
selfish; and, although she mingled but little 
in the gayeties of Erleswood herself, she 
threw open her park and house to its inhab- 
itants once every year, and ‘‘ my lady’’’s 
garden-party was the one theme that en- 
grossed the thoughts of the fair maidens— 
and of their mothers also—for many weeks 
beforehand. 

Launcelot Willet was one of the hand- 
somest men for miles round, gentlemanly 
and rich. What wonder then that mothers 
sighed as they looked at their marriageable 
daughters, and wished that his eyes could 
be opened to their numberless charms? 


CHAPTER II. 


“Brenda, is it not time to change your 
dress, dear child?” 

At the sound of her mother’s voice Brenda 
roused herself from the revery into which 
she had fallen. 

* Yes, mamma darling ;’”’ then, glancing at 
the clock—‘‘ What can I have been think- 
img of? It is half-past three, and I ought to 
be at the archery-ground now;”’’ and she 
hastened away. 

Mrs. Mortiock’s eyes followed her fondly, 
and a little smile of triumph lit up her face 
as she fervently hoped that Vera, haughty, 
domineering Vera, might be unsuccessful, 
and her own little Brenda win the prize; for 
on this day was the contest at the Erleswood 
Archery Club, and an emerald-studded 
sheaf of arrows for brooch, and bows for 
ear-rings, were to be given to the “ best 
shot.”’ 

Brenda was fond of archery, and had 
practiced it when at school. She had been 
anxious to join this club; but dissenting 
voices had arisen, and Vera, who was one 
of the principal members, had said most de- 
cidedly that she was not to be admitted. In 
her frank outspoken way Brenda had spoken 
of her disappointment to Lady Fitzroy; and 
by some means—Brenda never knew how— 
she had received a note enrolling her among; 
the members. Unfeignedly delighted was 
the girl; and, believing that Vera had re- 
considered her decision, she had thanked 
ber in her own pretty, fervent way. Vera 
had received her gratitude with a cold smile, 
but had said not a word that could lead 
Brenda to suppose that her influence had 


not been used for the desired end. But the 
faet of the matter was that Lady Fitzroy, 
annoyed at the exclusiveness of the Erles- 
wood girls, had made it a favor to herself 
that Brenda should be admitted—and of 
course she was not denied. And now the 
grand day was come, and Brenda tripped 
back to her mother’s side and kissed her 
fondly ere she started. > 

‘““Why do we not commence?” asked 
Vera Graham, impatiently. 

“All the members are not here,” replied 
a gentleman by her side. ; 

“ Who is missing?” asked the girl. 

** Your cousin, Miss Mortlock.” 

“Oh, she is never punctual!’ asserted 
Vera, pettishly. ‘‘ But I don’t see why we 
need wait for her; she is a new member, 
and scarcely likely to win the prize.’”’ 

* But it would be extremely unfair to 
give her no chance of so doing,’’ put in an- 
other voice; and Vera crimsoned with rage 
as Launcelot Willet thus expressed his opin- 
ion, and almost immediately afterward 
sauntered over the grass to join Brenda as 
she came rapidly toward them, 

“Tam afraid I am dreadfully late,’ she 
began, breathlessly. 

*“Never mind,” said the young man; 
“don’t hurry, or your hand will be un- 
steady.” 

* Oh, I am not likely to do any wonders!” 
she cried, smilingly. ‘* Vera is the best 
‘shot’ here—much better than any one else, 
unless it is Margaret Sinclair. She shoots 
very well sometimes, but she is uncertain.”’ 

Launcelot Willet smiled encouragingly. 
He was by no means sure that either Vera 
Graham or Margaret Sinclair would win the 
prize. 

Vera could not disguise her mortification 
when Brenda, escorted by her companion, 
came up to her, 

** Brenda,” she said, angrily, ‘* itis in very 
bad taste for the newest member to come so 
late! But some people never can learn 
etiquette!’ she added, spitefully. 

A hot flush rose to the girl’s cheeks, and 
she turned a distressed look on Launcelot, 
who inwardly fumed, though he wisely said 
nothing; but he constituted himself her 
cavalier for the afternoon, standing by her 
and handing her the arrows. 

When the first round was over, Vera 
turned with a mocking bow to her cousin. 

“What luck!’ she said. We are ex- 
actly equal so far,” 
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Brenda smiled gladly. She would have 
been delighted to win the prize, but she 
never for a moment believed such a feat 
possible. In almost total silence the second 
round was shot, and then Vera exclaimed, 
with a slight quiver of her under lip— 

“Your good genius must surely be watch- 
ing over you, Brenda, for you have actually 
scored one more than I have.’’ 

“Perhaps your hand is not steady,” haz- 
arded Brenda, who was astonished at her 
own good luck. 

“IT don’t know why it should not be,”’ re- 
torted her cousin, sharply. 

The fact of the matter was that, although, 
strictly speaking, Vera had a far better aim 
than Brenda, she was so thoroughly out of 
temper, and so annoyed to see how all 
Launcelot Willet’s attentions were monopo- 
lized, that her hand shook from simple rage 
and vexation. In the last round her arrows 
flew wide of the mark. 

Taking sure and steady aim, Brenda, em- 
boldened by success, shot her last arrow 
right into the bull’s eye. She had won. 
Congratulations followed from the gentle- 
men standing round, while wonder was de- 
picted on the faces of the ladies. Vera, 
throwing her bow away, walked up to her, 
saying, in a voice that shook with anger— 

Well, I hope you are satisfied?” 

**Indeed I am,”’ replied the girl, simply. 
“*I never expected to shoot so well, but it 
is chiefly owing to my steady practice ’’— 
with a grateful glance at Launcelot. 

To the surprise of the bystanders, and the 
vexation of Vera, the young man replied— 

**T assure you, Miss Mortlock, it has been 
a great pleasure to me to practice with you.”’ 

**So you practiced together, did you?’ 
asked Vera, suppressed irony and anger in 
her tone. ‘Then that accounts for it. I 
did not think you were so mean and sly, 
Brenda.” 

“Oh, Lam not, Vera!’ replied the girl, 
in real distress, ‘‘ We may all practice at 
our own homes as much as we like. Is it 
not so?”’—appealing to one or twoof the 
competitors, ‘Of course, if I have trans- 
gressed any of the rules, { must forfeit the 
prize,”’ she added, wistfully. 

“The prize is rightly yours, Miss Mort- 
lock,’”’ said Launcelot, soothingly. ‘ Miss 
Graham, will you please look at rule nine? 
*That any of the members may practice 


_ where they please within two days of the 


contest, except on the archery-ground it- 


self’? And that we certainly never did— 
did we, Miss Mortlock?”’ 

But all Brenda’s pleasure in her conquest 
was gone. She had mortally offended her 
cousin, and all the ladies looked coldly on 
her, If she could have known how pretty 
she looked at that moment, in her tight-fit- 
ting costume adopted by the club, with her 
golden hair coiled round her head beneath 
the little green velvet hat, perhaps she 
would not have been so surprised, Jeal- 
ousy formed not a small portion of the dis- 
like that rankled in the breasts of the non- 
successful competitors. Lady Fitzroy pre- 
sented the prize, which was given by the 
mayor and corporation of the town, When 
the fortunate candidate was brought before 
her, she looked up in some surprise. 

‘* My dear,’’ she said, kindly, “‘I never 
thought you had any chance, but I am not 
‘the less pleased that you have won.” And 
she fastened the gold brooch studded with 
emeralds into the lace ruffle round the girl’s 
neck, and looped the ear-rings into her ears, 
and then she kissed the sweet blushing face 
as Brenda answered— 

*“O Lady Fitzroy, I am sure it was luck! 
I did not deserve it a bit. Vera shoots so 
much better than I do generally.” 

Right glad was Lady Fitzroy, for she knew 
that Vera was bad-tempered, proud, and 
jealous of her pretty cousin, and she be- 

lieved that Brenda deserved the prize. If 
she had known how Launcelot hovered 
round Brenda all that afternoon, it might 
have caused her a qualm of uneasiness, but 
she did not guess it, and he was strangely 
reticent on the subject after they returned 
to Erle’s Court. 

But Vera could not forget her vexation 
and mortification, and Brenda heard of gay- 
eties going on at the Priory to which she 
was not invited, and she sighed, for she was 
young and loved pleasure. 


CHAPTER III. 


**Leonore, when are we to have our gar- 
-den-party?”’ It had been a hot, sultry day, 
and the evening air came in refreshingly 
cool and sweet through the open windows, 
wafting in the scent of roses and briers; and 
Launcelot lazily pulled down a bunch of 
Guelder roses as he asked the question. 
‘Some time this month,” replied Lady 
Fitzroy, from her couch, 
** Leonore, I will tell you what I have 
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been thinking would be a great deal nicer 
than a garden-party.’”’ 

is that?’ questioned his sister, 
curiously. 

“A picnic to some pretty place. We 
might all go in wagonettes and carriages, 
and drive back late at night; it would be 
glorious!’ he cried, as a vision rose before 
him of Brenda sitting by his side as they 
drove through the moonlit lanes. It was a 
pleasant thought, and he energetically threw 
his roses away and strolled over to where 
his sister lay. ‘‘What do you say, Leo- 
nore?’ he asked. ‘‘ Would it not be nicer?” 

** Well, I scarcely know,” she made reply; 
**it would be avery fatiguingday. I think 
our garden-party has always been enjoyable, 
so I don’t see why we should put aside the 
old plan.” 

‘As you like,” he replied, carelessly, 
“but I am sure every one would enjoy a 
picnic much more than a garden-party. I 
know I should.” 

**In that case,”’ said his sister, ‘ we will 
have the picnic by all means.’’ And soit 
was arranged, and a day fixed in the follow- 
ing week, 

Launcelot stood by his study window that 
evening, long after his sister had retired for 
the night, and gazed out into the darkness, 
while a curious light shone on his features 
as he murmured— 

*“O Brenda, Brenda, how strangely dear 
you havegrowntome! And once I thought 
I had no heart to give to any one—I fancied 
Ihad buried all that long ago; but it has 
sprung into new life, ennobled and intensi- 
fied, and— I love you, my pretty little blos- 
som!’ 


“‘O mamma dear, I am wild at the idea 
of going!’ cried Brenda, ‘‘ Will the time 
never pass? It must be ten o’clock.” 

It is only twenty minutes past nine; 
you would get up early, you know, child,” 
returned Mrs. Mortlock. 

**But I could not sleep,’’ said the girl, 
opening her large eyes. ‘‘I dreamt about 
going, and when I awoke I could not go to 
sleep again.” 

Mrs. Mortlock smiled. Although she 
took no part in gayety herself, she could re- 
member how much she would once have en- 
joyed such a day, and did not seek to check 
her daughter’s dclight. Mrs. Mortlock 
knew how much enjoyment lies in anticipa- 
tion; and as she watched Brenda’s sweet 


face the mother’s heart yearned toward her 
darling. 

At length the hour struck, and Brenda 
threw a scarlet shaw] over her white dress, 
and stooped over her mother to bid her 
good-by. Mrs. Fortescue had promised to 
take her under her protection, and her car- 
riage was already at the door; so, with a 
whispered injunction to take eare of herself, 
Mrs. Mortlock pressed a fond kiss on the 
girl’s soft cheek. In high spirits was Bren- 
da; her eyes sparkled and her heart beat as 
she and Mrs, Fortescue neared the lodge 
gates. In afew moments more they stopped 
before the flight of stone steps leading to 
Erle’s Court. 

Brenda had not been many minutes in the 
large drawing-room before Launcelot spied 
her. His face brightened as he approached. 

“* Miss Mortlock, I am going in my dog- 
cart. I wonder if you would like to go with 
me?”’ 

Would she like it? Dim forebodings as 
to the propriety of so doing flashed across 
her mind; but these were speedily put to 
flight as Launcelot added— 

** My sister has no objection, if you will 
consent.”’ 

“Oh, I should enjoy it so much!” 

And so it chanced that when Vera, re- 
splendent in an elaborate costume of gray 
and pink, was assisted into the wagonette, 
she beheld to her mortification Brenda’s 
bright sparkling face lifted to her compan- 
ion’s, as Launcelot’s gray mare trotted out 
on to the high-road. 

**T never met such a forward girl in my 
life,”’ cried Vera, to her mother; “ she is 
always pushing herself where she is not 
wanted,” 

But Brenda was wanted. There were 
few things that Launcelot Willet had ever 
enjoyed more than that sunny drive between 
the rose-crowned hedges, along the wood- 
bine-scented lanes, his fair companion rais- 
ing her sweet flushed face ever and anon as 
she gayly chatted away. 

**T am afraid Mrs. Fortescue will not like 
my coming alone with you,” she-remarked 
at length. 

**You are not bound to give an account 
to her, are you?” asked the young man, 
carelessly. 

“No, not exactly; but you see mamma 
left me in her charge.”’ 

‘And don’t you think I am quite as capa- 
ble of taking care of you?” asked Launce- 
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lot, bending down and admiring the deep 
color that came and went in her cheeks. 

“Oh, yes, I do not doubt that!’ she re- 
plied, with a qu.ck upward glance, anda 
burning blush as she met his half-quizzical 
glance of admiration. “ But”— 

**But what? Now, Brenda, don’t you be 
a fine lady with all manner of fancies to 
prevent your enjoyment.” 

Brenda! He had never called her so be- 
fore; and her name had sounded so sweet 
as now that it fell from his lips. 

**And I mean to bring you back again 
teo,”’ he added—*‘ yes, in spite of all the 
Mrs. Fortescues in creation.” 


She did not demur. She only hoped he 
would gain his point. At present the drive 
was very delightful; but would it not bea 
thousand times more soin the cool, quiet 
moonlight? 

All pleasant things sooner or later come 
toan end; ands, did Brenda’sdrive. When 
she and Launcelot reached Welton Vale 
they found the rest of the company assem- 
bled, and dark looks and angry giances 
greeted the happy girl as she took her place 
among them. 

“Upon my word, Brenda,” sneered Vera, 
“T should think Mr. Willet must be dis- 
gusted with you. Actually to ride sixteen 
miles alone with a man you know little or 
nothing of! Of course he can but put it 
down to one thing, and believe that you are 
in love with him, and are angiing for his 
riches and position. I know his opinion of 
fortune-bunters, for I heard what he once 
said to mamma about them.” 

A hot blush rose to Brenda’s cheeks and 
tears filled her eyes. Had she been un- 
maidenly? Had she done wrong by coming? 
How delightful it had all been! But, oh, 
he surely could not think such cruel things 
of her! Vera said he had a contempt for 
girls‘ who showed their love for him—and 
she must have done this; for if she had not 
liked him very much she would never have 
let him drive her. The tears dropped one 
by one on her clasped hands. What must 
he think of her? Vera knew more of the 
world than she did, and she had said noth- 
ing would have tempted her to do such a 
thing. How Brenda wished she had never 
come! Her heart was full to overflowing; 
she had committed a terrible breach of eti- 
quette, and Launcelot would think her boid 
and unmaidenly. She crept in between 
Mrs. Fortescue and her daughter, wishing 


that she could hide herself from every eye, 
for what must they all think of her? Pres- 
ently Launcelot, missing his little compan- 
ion, came to seek her, and found her with 
a sad little face, listening patiently to Mrs. 
Fortescue’s tales of how things were done 
when she was a girl. 

“Brenda, you look bored. Come with 
me,’ he whispered, stooping over her. 

A light sprang into her eyes for a moment 
—a glad wistful light—and she half rose; 
then, remembering all her cousin had said, 
she sank back on the green turf again. 

‘*No, thank you, Mr. Willet. I am very 
comfortable here,” 

But Brenda’s little attempt at dignity was 
lost upon Launcelot. He guessed in a mo- 
ment how things really were. 

“How horribly jealous the Erleswood 
girls are!’ he thought as he moved away. 
‘They have been scolding her for driving 
with me, I’d bet any sum. Poor little girl, 
it’s a shame! However it is of no use to 
make a scene here. I'll get her out of their 
clutches as soon as I can;”’ and he devoted 
himself to others of the company, while 
Brenda sat apart, her small oval face grow- 
ing white and sad, and a shadow dimming 
the brightness of her brown eyes. 

After luncheon there was a general dis- 
cussion as to what places were worth seeing. 
The two principal objects of interest ap- 
peared to be some famous ruins two miles 
off, and a very curious old church about 
the same distance in the opposite direction. 

**We shall not have time to visit both 
places,’’ said Lady Fitzroy, *‘so our best 
plan will be to divide into two parties, one 
of which will go to the ruins, and the other 
to the Abbey church,” 

Brenda shrank from joining Launcelot’s 
party, keeping close to Mrs. Forteseue, and~ 
declaring that she would much rather see 
the church. Not so Vera, From the first 
she had determined to go to the ruins under 
the escort of Launcelot Willet; but, divin- 
ing her intention, he invited as many ladies 
as seemed disposed to go, and turned away 
without so much as asking Miss Graham 
which she preferred. "Vera’s heart swelled 
with anger at the omission, for that it was 
intentional she never for a moment sup- 
posed, The fact was, he had taken a thor- 
ough dislike to the haughty, jealous girl, 
and, bitterly chagrined at Brenda’s refusal 
tv accompany him, he somehow connected 
it with her cousin, believing that she had 
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reproved and scolded Brenda for having 
absented herself from the rest of the party 
that morning, and that the poor little girl 
had taken it to heart. 

It was a long walk to the church, and 
Brenda was very tired. She missed Launce- 
lot’s cheery tones and merry laughter, and, 
remembering how dark his face had grown 
when she refused to go with him, her heart 
ached, for she feared he was angry with her. 
Poor little Brenda! It was a day of mis- 
fortunes for her. At length the party 
reached their destination, and, worn out, 
she threw herself on the grass, declaring she 
could go no further, 

Vera smiled scornfully as she passed by. 

** How affected you are, Brenda! I sup- 
pose you are not more tired than the rest of 
us,”’ 

Brenda started up, stung by the sneer, 
and followed the rest of the party into the 
church. It was a magnificent edifice, ‘‘ well 
worth the trouble of coming to see,’’ said 
Brenda to herself, as she wandered from 
one chapel into another, pausing here and 
there to read a curious inscription, or to try 
to decipher the meaning of the stained-glass 
windows. Peering curious.y about, she dis- 
covered a little flight of steps which led to 
an old room in thé wall, filled with ancient 
volumes fastened by chains, They were 
strangely mildewed and yellow, but invalu- 
able, the old verger told them, and Brenda 
handled them reveren:ly. There was not 
much here to interest the rest of the party, 
and they stumbled down the stairs again, 
sauntering out by twos and threes into the 
churchyard, Brenda followed them wist- 
fully. She would like to have examined 


those old manuscripts and volumes much 
longer. They had almost all left the church 
save Vera, and she sat by the organ, lazily 
striking a note here and there, 

Vera,”’ cried her cousin, ‘‘are you 
going to play? I doso want tolook at those 
books again. If I go up, will you call when 
you have finished?”’ 

Vera looked at her curiously. 

“ You are an odd girl,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Yes, 
I will call you; but I dare say I shall be 
only afew minutes, What can you find to 
interest you in that musty old room?”’ 

But Brenda was already half-way up the 
staircase, and Vera played one after another 
of Mendelssohn’s lieder. The melody rang 
through the aisles, making sweet echoes 
around her. She was a splendid musician, 
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and money had not been spared to give her 
every advantage. Brenda believed Vera 
would be absorbed for a good half-hour 
when once she was seated at her beloved 
organ, and relying on her promise to sum- 
mon her, leisurely examined the curious 
things around her—large blocks of stone 
that had fallen from very various parts of 
the building, pieces of carving, grotesque 
figures and fancies, Suddenly perceiving 
how dusky it was growing, she started up, 
and ran down the steps. 

‘Vera!’ shecried; but no one answered. 
‘Vera!’ and Brenda stood petrified, fur the 


organ was closed, and not a human being 
was in the church, She ran to the door, 
but it was close locked. 

A great dread fell upon the girl. She had 
been left behind, and perhaps might have 
to spend the night there, As this awful 
thought presented itself, she burst into tears 
and uncontrollable sobbing; but the echoes 
resounded so fearfully that she hushed her 
weeping. To her excited imagination it 
seemed that myriad spirit-tongues were 
mocking her woe. 

What ain I to do?” she moaned, wring- 
ing her hands. ‘‘I dare not stay here by 
myself. Oh, I could not; it all looks so 
weird and ghostly!’ 

The shadows deepened around her, bath- 
ing everything in a great gloom, from which 
the pillars and statues gleamed forth, white 
and fearful to behold. Brenda shuddered 
and hid her face in her hands. What could 
she do? Perhaps they would find she was 
missing, and come to seek her; but, if not— 
“‘I think I should die before morning!’ 
cried the poor child, And then she opened 


one of the heavy pew doors, and crouched 
down in a corner, laying her head against, 
the crimson cushions, and hiding her face 
‘that she might not see what looked so mys- 
terious and solemn about her. 

From first to last what a day of disasters 
it had been! She had paid dearly for her 
drive with Launcelot Willet. Launcelot! 
A flood of joy rushed to her heart. He 
surely would miss her? Abh,no! For she 
remembered hearing Lady Fitzroy say that, 
if her brother and his party arrived first at 
the place of rendezvous, they were not to 
wait for the others, but tostart at once. So, 
believing her to be with the others, he would 
of course do so, Heaven help her! For 
she saw no prospect of escape. And, as she 
had imagined, so it was, 
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Vexed and hurt by Brenda’s assumed in- 
difference, Launcelot with his party started 


before the others arrived, and the place of 
honor by his side was vacant, for, remem- 
bering how he had looked forward to that 
moonlit drive, Launcelot could not bring 
himself to ask any other to fill it—so, moody 
and silent, he drove home alone, If any of 
Lady Fitzroy’s party missed Brenda, they 
supposed she was in one of the other wagon- 
ettes, und no one for a moment dreamt that 
she had been left behind. When they 
reached Erle’s Court, to the surprise of 
every one, instead of dismissing her guests, 
Lady Fitzroy asked them to remain, telling 
them that her brother thought it would be 
a pleasant ending to the day to have a little 
dance. Nothing loath, they all complied, 
and Lady Fitzroy, worn out with the un- 
usual fatigue, went indoors to rest. As she 
lay on a couch by the open window, watch- 
ing the dancers amid the trees, Launcelot 
strode into the room. 

** Leonore ’’—and his voice was harsh and 
full of pain—‘* where is Brenda Mortlock?” 

** Miss Mortlock?” replied his sister, in 
unfeigned surprise. ‘‘I don’t know, dear. 
Is she not on the lawn with the others?”’ 

““No—and not one of them knows where 
she is. Miss Graham says she was in the 
wagonette with Mrs. Fortescue, but, when 


. Lasked the lady if that was the case, she 


declared she had never seen her since they 
left the church. Can she have been left be- 
hind?” Great drops of perspiration broke 
out on the young man’s brow as he asked 
the question. The thought of gentle Bren- 
da shut up in that ghostly church nearly 
maddened him. Then he rose. 

“Where are you going, Launcelot?” his 
sister asked. 

“Where am I going? ‘l'o seek her—my 
little Brenda! Life would not be worth liv- 
ing without her; for, O Leonore! I love 
her as I never dreamed I could love!’’ 

“*T feared this,’’ said Lady Fitzroy, bend- 
ing her head. 

**Why should you fearit?’”’ he asked, im- 
petuously. ‘Is she not lovely and modest, 
and all that a true woman should be? But 
the moments are flying—I must not linger;” 
and he quickly left the room. 

Lady Fitzroy pressed her hand over her 
eyes. Then this was to be the end of it! 
He had lost his heart to this little country 
girl, and would marry her. She chided her- 
self for her selfishness, and yet no one but 


she could know how blank and desolate 
the future would be without Launcelot. 


With his face white and set, Launcelot 


Willet galloped over the road to Welton 
Vaile. His horse’s hoofs rang on the ground 
with a cheery sound, while his heart beat 
high with mingled fear, hope, and love. 


CHAPTER IV, 


Brenda had almost fallen asleep, worn 
out with her tears and her misery, when 
she started up, wide awake in a moment, 
for surely she heard a distant sound of a 
door opening. What new trouble was there 
in store? Ah, yes, the door was creaking 
loudly, and surely opening, and some one 
or some thing was coming up the long aisle! 
What or who could it be? One moment’s 
strained and terrified gaze, every nerve quiv- 
ering with suspense, and Brenda uttered a 
wild cry of joy as she fell into Launcelot’s 
arms. 

Angry feelings swelled the young man’s 
heart as he looked down on the trembling 
little figure, the pretty white muslin dress 
all crumpled, dusty, and torn, the Dolly 
Varden hat crushed out of all likeness to 
the coquettish little erection that had 
crowned her brown hair that morning. 

** Brenda, my darling, bow did this hap- 
pen?’ And then she told her tale—how 
that she had asked Vera to let her know 
when she had finished at the organ, and she 
supposed she must have forgotten, for she 
went away without her—and, oh, she had 
been so frightened! She knew it was silly, 
but she could not help it—nothing could 
really have hurt her, could it?—with a half- 
sob. 

“And you were unhappy as well, little 
one?” said tae youngman. ‘ Your cousin 
had told you that you had acted very wrong- 
ly in coming with me in the morning, and 
so you resolved to behave better in future, 
bearing bravely the pain it would give you. 
Was it not so?” : 

**How did you know? Who told you?” 
asked Brenda, innocently. 

And then he gathered her close to him. 

‘Brenda, give me the right to watch over 
you always,” he said; and she looked up 
radiantly into his handsome face, and did 
not say him nay. 

So the day that had dawned so brightly, 
and then had changed to thunder-clouds, 
ended in brilliant sunshine, and Brenda was 
happy at last. 
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Teile est la Vie. 


TELLE EST LA VIE (SUCH IS LIFE) 
BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


The sun that brightly shines today 
May hidden be tomorrow, 
The sweetest song of human lips 
Be changed to wail of sorrow; 
The careless laugh of childhood 
Be checked in maddest glee, 
And the dearest prattler’s tongue be stilled— 
For telle est la vie. 


The rarest blushing roses 
That perfume early morn 
May win us to caressing 
To tear with cruel thorn; 
And the spider gather poison 
Where but honey sips the bee, 
And pain o’ermaster pleasure— 
For telle est la vie. 


The hearthstone safest guarded 
By our love and by our fears 
Have its fire all turned to ashes, 
Chilled and sodden by our tears; 
And the morn that broke the brightest 
' Before evening comes may be 
A horror and an anguish— 
For telle est la vie. 


The wreath of orange-blossoms 
That bridal blushes hid 

Ere the moon of honey waneth 
Be laid on coffin-lid; 

And the veil whose fleecy whiteness 
Was as the foam of sea 

Become the shroud of loveliness— 
For telle est la vie, 


The dazzling dream of millions, 
The glamour of a name, 
The mine that yields but diamonds, 
And the golden heights of fame, 
The fluttering of banners, 
And bright plumes waving free, 
Are but a fleeting vision— 
For telle est la vie. 


Black Walnut, Pem., 1877, 


The cup is filled with red wine 
That would render rubies dim, 

And our lips are thrilled with pleasure 
As they touch the jewelled rim; 

But beneath the waves of crimsen, 
As a bitter mockery, 

May lie death or shame or prison— 
For telle est la vie. 


Behind the sun when shining 
Ever lurks the storm-cloud dun, 
Behind the softest zephyrs 
Waits the thunder’s signal gun; 
Side by side with mirth is walking 
Carking care we may not flee, 
And penury josties plenty— 
For telle est la vie. 


Wise is he who walks in sunshine, 
Unthinking storms may rise, 

Who gladly welcomes starlight, 
Nor dreams of cloudy skies; 

Who takes the world as comes it, 

- And braves the stern “‘ to be,” 

Ne’er fighting ’gainst the wisdom 
Of telle est la vie. 


Wise who loves while love is blessing; 
Who enjoys, not hoards, his wealth; 
Who ne’er sighs for fame or glory; 
And ’gainst sickness guards his health; 
Whose heart is ever merry, 
Who sings in unchecked glee, 
And bows to the doom of mortals— 
The telle est la vie. 


Who remembers that his neighbor, 
Though underneath a ban, 

Has still a claim upon him 
As brother and as man; 


Who gives from out his plenty 
As aright, not charity, 
Mindful he too may prove the truth 
Of telle est la vie. 
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A STRANGE MISTAKE. 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Mr. Jones was a handsome and rather 
distinguished looking gentleman, with the 
olive skin of a foreigner, fine, dark eyes, 
and a head of antique mould. Nobody 
knew anything of him, only that he was a 
bachelor, and that he came from Boston, 
but it was evident that he was a man of 
means. With the exception of invalid gen- 
tlemen with weak chests who had fled from 
New England to escape the cold weather, 
there was little of the masculine element at 
the hotel in St. Augustine, and, as a mat- 
ter of course, plaintively few opportunities 
for flirting; so the ladies, of whom there 
were not few, were all particularly eager 
for his attention; and indeed it is likely 
that they would have been so had it been 
otherwise, for his manners were very pleas- 
ing, and he seemed a true gentleman. 

Miss Maxfield was sitting alone in the 
parlor one morning, all the party with the ex- 
ception of herself and Mr. Jones-—-who had 
gone out on a little expedition by himself— 
having gone to the old Spanish fort. Itwas 
warm and balmy as summer, though early 
in February. Invalids and all were spending 
the day out-of-doors, bu: Miss Maxfield was 
afflicted with a slight headache, and chose 
to remain at home alone and dispose of her 
time as best she might. She seated herself 
listlessly at the piano, idly looking over a 
book of songs which she bad brought from 
her room, now and then singing a few 
chords, then sustaining the air with her fin- 
gers alone. When Mr. Jones came in, after 
the lapse of an hour or ‘so, she was just 
commencing a bar of that sweetest of all 
songs, Beethoven’s “‘Adelaide.”” He walked 
straight to her side, and asked to be al- 
lowed to turn over the leaves. 

She rose rather haughtily, saying that she 
was tired of singing. She had only been 
trying to forget her headache by absorbing 
herself with something else; for though all 
the other ladies in the house were on quite 
familiar terms with Mr. Jones, she had 
scarcely exchanged one word with him as 
yet, and she was not eager to accept any 
advances now. She was naturally reserved 
with strangers, and then he had not sought 
her. He had seemed more than indifferent 


to her charms, and she did not care to win 
him over to her side, Still, if she chose, 
Miss Maxfield was the belle of almost any 
assembly, though she was not strikingly 
handsome. 

**Praygoon. I haven’t heard any music 
since I came here, and you can’t imagine 
how much pleasure it would give me to hear 
you sing,’’ he said, in a tone of almost boy- 
ish eagerness, ‘ This is the song of songs, 
too. It is like nothing else in the world,” 

And though Miss Maxfield had always 
declared that she would never sing to any 
one but her friends, something in his tone 
persuaded her in spite of herself, and she 
commenced the song without further hesi- 
tation. She always sang well. Her voice, 
though not very powerful, possessed some 
subtle quality which acted like a spell on 
her listeners; and now she sang with a pas- 
sionate fervor which was almost a surprise 
to herself. By the time she got to the even- 
ing winds, he was wondering how he ever 
could have thought her cold or plain; and 
by the time she got to the fluting of the 
nightingales, he had taken a leap in love 
which was as irrevocable as it was sudden. 
When she had finished, neither of them 
spoke for some time. The silence seemed 
not only filled with the evening winds and 
the murmuring of the waters, the fluting of 
the nightingales, but some deeper voice 
which Miss Maxfield did not understand. 
It embarrassed her. Then he thanked her 
in a low, half-whispered tone, and after a 
while they fell to singing duets, their voices 
blending with the greatest harmony. His, 
a powerful tenor, was finely cultivated, and 
he used it with fine effect. So the time 
passed on, and the excursionists appeared 
before they had any idea but that it was 
still morning; and Miss Maxfield was quite 
aghast to find herself still in her morning 
attire. 

** How people do change their minds!’ 
remarked Belle Sinclair, the most energetic 
little flirt who ever brought a delicate throat 
to St. Augustine, taking a view of the situ- 
ation. She had appropriated Mr. Jones, 
and wasn’t sorry that Kate Maxfield didn’t 
like him, 
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Miss Maxfield colored, and repaired to her 
own room at once; Mr. Jones was absent- 
minded for the rest of the day; and the 
young ladies of the party, Miss Maxfield’s 
friends, in a little consultation on the state 
of affairs in general, came to the conclusion 
that there was something in it, and Mr. 
Jones and she had both managed to remain 
at home for the sake of enjoying each 
other’s society. 

After this, for one whole week, Mr. Jones 

_ devoted himself assiduously to Miss Max- 
held. Miss Maxfield accepted his devotion, 
and seemed happy. Belle Sinclair had pivked 
up an officer with a sentimental glauce and 
the most fascinating uniform imaginable, 
and did not sigh for the irrevocable past. 

It was certain to be an engagement as far 
as the former couple were concerned, so 
every one said; and was there ever time 
or scene more favorable to love-making? 
The days were perfection, steeped in ‘‘ gold- 
en languors,”’ perfumed with jasmine and 
sea-breezes; and the nights, which the 
moonlight seemed to warm like sunshine, 
were lovely as a dream. They sailed to- 
gether up and down the Matanzas, walked 
on the sea-wall, lingered about the old ruins, 
spent blissful hours in the Rose Garden, got 
lost in the Pine Barrens, sang duets, and 
occupied a cosy corner in the little over- 
hanging balcony after the most lover-like 
fashion. There was no one to interfere 
with the course of love’s young dream. 
The only one who had any right to do so— 
Kate’s aunt and chaperone—being a weak, 
fashionable little woman who thought her 
niece superior to herself in all sorts of 
worldly wisdom, and would not give herself 
the trouble to reflect that Mr. Jones was a 
person of whom nothing was known, that 
he had never once mentioned his family or 
friends or occupation, if he had one. The 
other ladies: remembered this vividly, how- 
ever, as soon as he commenced to admire 
Miss Maxfield exclusively, and Belle Sin- 
clair was amazed that Kate should dare to 
flirt so with a perfect stranger whose reserve 
concerning his own affairs was certainly 
suspicious. 

Something of this may have reached 
Kate’s ears, but it did not interrupt the 
happy, state of things which existed between 
them, though she grew to look rather 
thoughtful for a few moments at a time, 
andi-whenever she sat down to the piano 
glided into Chopin’s B Minor Sonata, which 
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was a sign that the depths of her heart were 
being stirred in some way. 

But one bright morning, just as they were 
preparing for a stroll down by the North 
River, Mr, Jones received a telegram which 
demanded his speedy return to Boston, and 
without being able to spare time for one 
more interview under the orange-trees, or 
even to say good-by in a very impressive 
manner, he hurried away, for it happened 
to be just as the mule train was preparing 
to start. He did manage to ask Kate if he 
might write to her, and expressed a desire 
that he might see her very soon, adding in 
a low tone something to the effect that ex- 
istence would be flat, dry, stale, and un- 
profitable without her presence. She blushed 
in a decidedly encouraging manner at this, 
and allowed her hand to remain in his 
longer than was consistent with prudence, 
considering that everybody was looking on. 
Then at the last moment he gave her his 
card, which bore his business address, so 
that if they reached Boston on their way 
home sooner than they had expected to, she 
might send a note to him informing him of 
their arrival. They intended to leave Flor- 
ida the next week, but it was entirely un- 
certain as yet what route they might take, 
or how long they might linger on the way. 

She took the card, but did not think to 
glance at it until some time after he had 
left her. She had trusted him entirely, and 
not being a very worldly-minded young 
woman, at least not now with this new 
dream absorbing her life, it mattered little 
to her what might be the worldly position 
of her lover. She felt perfectly assured in 
her own mind that he was thorougly noble 
and worthy of all regard. But when she did 
at. last remember to bring the card to light 
from the depths of her pocket and read what 
was engraved thereon, she grew dizzy and 
blind, and for the first time in her life 
came near fainting. This is what it was:~ 


GEORGE JONES, 
ARTIST IN HAIR, 
10 Blank Street, Boston. 


wap Whiskers or mustache dyed to a beautiful 
brown or black in five minutes by Snell’s Instanta- 
neous Dye. 


** What is the matter, Kate, dear?’ ques- 
tioned her aunt, hastening to her side. 
You look ill.” 
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** Nothing much, only a little headache,” 
answered Kate, but looking very wretched 
indeed in spite of herself. “ The air in- 
doors seems close, I am going for a walk.” 

Before she reached the outer door three 
beaming, convalescent gentlemen in succes- 
sion had begged to be allowed to become 
her escort, but she declined their politeness 
almost rudely, and hurried away, scarcely 
heeding: whither she went. To be alone 
and try to think for a few moments was all 
she desired. How could she have been so 
deceived? Wasn’t there some absurd mis- 
take at the bottom of it all? Wasn’t she 
dreaming? Was it possible that an accom- 
plished gentleman who spoke several lan- 
guages with perfection, and quoted Carlyle, 
and sang like a professional, and was ac- 
knowledged to have the best manners im- 
aginabie — not the finest, mock gentlemen 
may have fine manners—could stoop to pur- 
sue the calling of a barber, or an artist in 
hair, as he announced himself on his card? 
Then he was so thoroughly informed on all 
matters of church and state, expressed him- 
self so nebly, and was so well versed in 
everything which pertained to good society. 
And then again would it be likely that a 
barber would ever attain wealth? for, as 
Mrs. Vanderpool, the stylish New York 


lady at the hotel, who was a connoisseur in 
such things, declared, the diamonds which 
Mr. Jones wore one evening in his shirt- 


front were priceless. He was usually fault- 
less in his attire, though very plain, and 
had never adorned himself with jewelry 
with the exception of this one occasion. 
She could not believe that he was in very 
truth a common barber. Then she remem- 
bered how many stories she had heard of 
such persons palming themselves off as 
counts, distinguished foreigners of every 
description, and with success, too; and how 
the falseness of the world as taught by 
_ elderly and experienced people, as well as 
the prayer-book, had been impressed upon 
her mind more than once of late. It seemed 
impossible, but such wonderful things were 
happening every day; she herself had seen 
so much deceit, the scenes of life were 
growing to be so much like those of a sensa- 
tional novel, that nothing would surprise 
her hereafter any more than her aunt was 
surprised when some bright and shining 
light in the church, the patron saint of all 
charity and virtue, stole the church funds 
and left for parts unknown. She was “ sick 
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of life and love and all things.”’ Fashion- 
able society she had only known for a year. 
Before that time she hed been sheltered 
within the walls of a convent school, and 
she was heartily tired «f it so soon. She 
tore that unfortunate card into the most 
minute fragments, and then dropped it 
piece by piece into the river. She would 
keep her own counsel; not even her aunt 
should know how she had been deceived. 
But what if Belle Sinclair, who visited in 
Boston, should ever find it out? Then she 


~ would spread the delicious tale among her 


friends, and what an object: of ridicule she 
would become! It was too much. Still, as 
Kate acknowledged to hes if afterward, 
with a great sob rising in Ler throat, she 
did care for him, whatever he might be. 
It was too late to help that now. She could 
never even think of any one « ' .« in the light 
of a lover, never. , 

Then sometimes for a momat she would 
flatter herself against all ~ess0n that there 
was some cruel mistake in the affair. Was 
his name George? H. had never told her 
that it was so, but she remembered to have 
seen G. Jones marked in great black letters 
on his trunk just before he left St. Augus- 
tine. How did he think she would receive 
this revelation? Could he have imagined 
for one moment that in her foolish fondness 
for him—he must have known that she 
cared for him—she would overlook all and 
lift him up in the world by her fortune? or 
did he only make it as a sarcastic reminder 
of her imprudence and folly? 

She went home looking as if the fresh air 
had not benefited her much, and was rallied 
concerning her downcast appearance. The 
elderly ladies regarded her with the eye of 
sentiment, remembering perhaps some part- 
ing in their own experience of love’s youag 
dream. Belle Sinclair tossed her head, and 
looked suspiciously knowing. Her aunt 
was sure that she was going to be ill, and 
produced a medicine chest, insisting on 
some dreadful dose which was a sure pre- 
ventive of fever and ague. 

Three or four days afterward, while she 
was packing her trunk to leave the sunny 
South, a letter came to her directed in a 
strange hand. She broke the seal, and 
found that it was dated at New York, and 
signed G. L. Jones. He had written to her 
on his way home, not being able to wait 
until he reached there to make a declaration 
of his love for her, and to ask her to be- 
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come his wife. It was a manly and straight- 
forward but rather hasty letter, and Kate 
read it with feelings too deep for words, 

**Is your letter from Mr. Jones?’ asked , 
her aunt, after she had read it several times 
over, and finally, tearing it into little bits, 
commitied it to the waste-paper basket. 

** Yes, aunt,’’ she replied, coolly. 

** Did he offer himself, dear ?”’ 

“Yes, he asked me to marry him,’”’ she 
replied. 

“And what shall you say? You know, 
Kate, we know nothing of him as yet, and 
though he is a perfect gentleman in his 
manners, and all that’’— 

**I shall say no, aunt; and please don’t 
talk about it. I can’t bear that- now,” in- 
terrupted Kate, with warmth. And after 
that she heard nothing more on the subject 
from her éasy and good-natured relative. 

She considered a while as to whether she 
should make any reply whatever to this re- 
markable letter, but at last decided that it 
-was best to do so, as he might be led to be- 
lieve by her silence that she had never re- 
ceived it, and favor her with more epistles, 
or even visit her at her own home, which 
would be decidedly embarrassing. So she 
wrote to him as any indifferent lady might 
write to any presumptuous gentleman, as- 
suring him coolly that she could never think 
of accepting his proposal, and it was not de- 
sirable by any means that they should ever 
meet again. This done she found life grow 
more gray and gloomy than ever, and tried 

in vain to keep up even a semblance of her 
old gay spirits. When she reached New 
York her friends remarked that the climate 
of Florida must have disagreed with her, 
she looked so pale and worn, though she 
persisted that she was quite well, only wea- 
ried by her long journey. 

A year passed away, and she had heard 
nothing more from Mr. Jones, She had no 
friends in Boston; she never visited that 
city. Belle Sinclair and Mrs, Vanderpool 
had gone abroad, and her aunt seemed to 
have forgotten that such a person had ever 
existed. It was July, and, accompanied by 

a party of friends, she was spending the 
summer at the White Mountains. One 
morning, on returning from a fern-gathering 
expedition in the pretty woods of Bethle- 
hem, she found them discussing new arri- 
vals in the hotel parlor. Mrs, Winthrop, a 
gay and elegant Boston dame, was the chief 
spokeswoman. Her audience, a party of 
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stylish young ladies, seemed intensely in- 
“If Mr, Jones has a common name, he 
belongs to a very old and distinguished 
family on his mother’s side, at least; and 
then, girls, to say nothing of the nobility of 
his character, he has great wealth; and 
though he is still very young, is remarkably 
brilliant in his profession. You must beas 
fascinating as possible, though I am afraid 
it will be all in vain, for he confided to me 
one day last winter when | rallied him on 
his coldness and indifference to the sex, 
that be hadn’t much faith in young ladies. 
Perhaps he met with some unhappy experi- 
ence, for he used to be all gallantry, and 
this change came over the spirit of his 
dream very suddenly.’’ 

‘*I just caught a glimpse of him as he 
came across the piazza, and he is so hand- 
some!’ said one of the young ladies, entiy- 
siastically. ‘‘ And the other, the. blonde 
young gentieman, is he so cruelly cold to 
the fair, also?”’ 

*Oh, no, indeed! He’s quite a flirt, 
though a very fine young gentleman. He 
ig the son of one of our Massachusetts Con- 
gressmen, but he has his way to make in 
the world,”’ 

“And Mr, Jones (plebeian name), in spite 
of his magnificence, is’’—bvegan another of 
the young ladies, but a step was heard on 
the stairs, and she was hushed with uplifted 
fingers and scared looks. 

Miss Maxfield had the pleasure of seeing 
the Mr. Jones of her Florida experience 
pass through the hall and out on to the 
piazza. 

At dinner, as fate would have it, he was 
placed opposite her at the table, and here 
for the first time they met face to face.. He 
was already seated when she entered the 
dining-room, and as he glanced up and rec- 
ognized her he gave a slight start, anda 
quick flush mounted to his temples for an 
instant, but he bowed with the. utmost 
coolness, anc hoped in tones of distant po- 
liteness that Miss Maxfield had been quite 
well since he had last seen her at St, Augus- 
tine. 

Miss Maxfield was not yet so much of a 
society young lady that she was able to con- 
trol her features perfectly, and look as if 
nothing at all was the matter when her 
feelings were deeply stirred. Her eyes were 
the frankest, most honest eyes in the world, 
and all unconsciously they revealed the 
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trouble in her heart, and wore a sort of be- ladies. She had sought refuge in a little 


seeching look withal when they met his 
own. His glance softened perceptibly, 
though his manner was sufficiently icy, and 
he devoted himself to Mrs, Winthrop, who 
sat by his side. Mr. Ingalls, his friend, 
who had been introduced to Kate before 
dinner, seemed to be decidedly impressed 
with the charms of that young lady, and 
directed nearly all his conversation to her, 
greatly to her embarrassment, for she was 
not in a mood for talking, and was so 
absent-minded that her replies were any- 
thing but to the point. 

Days passed. There were drives, moun- 
tain excursions, picnic parties, moonlight 
promenades, parlor entertainments on 
stormy evenings, and Kate, who had been 
quite intimate with bright, entertaining 
Mrs. Winthrop, was naturally thrown a 
great deal into Mr. Jones’s society. But 
neither by word nor look did he reveal the 
faintest recollection of his old attachment 
for her. He was always polite, but seemed 
quite content to allow Mr. Ingalls to monop- 
olize her smiles, and evidently preferred the 
companionship of any of the other ladies. 

** He has forgotten so soon,”’ she thought, 
bitterly, “‘ and perhaps it is all for the best 
‘that I made that absurd mistake. And 
how could that have happened? Did he 
give me that barber’s card on purpose as a 
test of my affection? But no, that would 
hhave been too ridiculous. It was only a 
strange mistake. He was in great haste, 
and pulled that card from his pocket in- 
stead of his own. Singular that it should 
have borne his name, though!’ 

Such lover’s mistakes, such separations 
and misunderstandings, unhappily do not 
always, indeed do not often, end as happily 
as fairy stories, but Iam glad to say that 
this one was planned by a more happy fate 
than such affairs usually are, and it was not 
long before ve cloud was lifted. Kate, out 
walking alone, got caught in a thunder- 
shower. Mr. Jones, who had observed her 
from the hotel, and who happened to be the 
only gentleman in the house at the time, 
went gallartly to her rescue, as he would 
have done had it been any of the other 


shanty in the edge of the woods which was 

used by woodcutters in the winter, and 
there he found her, pale with fright, and 
with eyes which welcomed him not only 
with relief and gladness, but with another 
expression in their blue depths—an expres- 
sion which melted all his icy reserve in an 
instant, and caused his heart to beat with a 
quicker motion. Kate, though not a par- 
ticularly nervous and by no means a weak 
woman, possessed this one weakness toa 
great degree, the fear of thunder, and as it 
came crashing and rolling through the 
great trees overhead, she involuntarily 
clung to him for protection. He placed his 
arm around her, for she trembled violently, 
and in this position they remained in 
silence until the violence of the storm 
abated. Then she remembered herself, and 
with crimson cheek endeavored to disengage 
herself from his embrace. 

**Kate,” said he, still holding her fast, 
‘*why did you write me such a cruel letter? 
You surely could not have meant what you 
said.”’ 

Then with a disposition to sob which in- 
terfered somewhat with the sense of her 
speech, she told him the whole wretched 
story—of the card he gave her as his own, 
her struggles and wretchedness, her sincere 
repentance, everything there was to tell, 

He laughed with boyish heartiness. 

**T have a way of taking every card which 
is offered me in the street, and my pockets 
are always filled with them; but I had no 
idea that I was treasuring up one of a Bos- 
ton ‘Artist in Hair’ in my card-case, [ 
feel anything but flattered, however, that 
you could have believed me to be a gentle- 
man of that calling, though circumstantial 
evidence was so much against me.’’ 

Kate soon satisfied him on this point, 
however, and they went home two of the 
happiest people under the summer sun, 

**It was fate that sent me to Bethlehem,”’ 
said she. “Aunt Margaret went to North 
Conway alone, and it was ali I could do to 
persuade my cousins to accompany me here, 
Now I know why I had such a longing for 
the place.” 
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The Ludlow Disappearance. 


UN PROPOS MAL A PROPOS. 
BY W. H. POLLOCK. 


** Viens ici, ma belle, 
Viens pour m’embrasser; 

Qu’est-ce que te fait-elle? 
Je ne puis |’aimer, 


Non! et je te jure 
Que l’eternite 

Est dans le murmure 
Par ta voix donne, 


Ce mot, jalousie, 
Faut bien l’oublier; 

Pres de toi ma vie 
Laisse-moi passer!’ 


“ Cavalier,” fit-elle, 
es bien poli: 


Boston, September, 1877. 


Tu me trouves belle, 
Et c’est bien ainsi, 


La blonde Marie 
Tu l’oublierais; 
Mais pendant la vie 

Moi j’y penserais. 


Dans la joie pleine 
Je verrais toujours 

Un regard de haine 
Menacer mes jours. 


Si cela t’entraine, 
Un second amour, 

A d’autres la peine, 
Je te dis—Bonjour. 


THE LUDLOW DISAPPEARANCE. 


BY HENRI MONTCALM. 


I was sitting alone one day when a lady 
came in,—a widow, I surmised, from her 
weeds,—genteelly dressed, and still pretty. 
Her first words to the point were,— 

**Do you remember the Ludlow disap- 
pearance two weeks ago?”’ 

I did have a distinct recollection that a 
man named Ludlow had disappeared a fort- 
night before, down Providence way some- 
where. I took down my scrap-book, and. 
presently came upon the following. It was 
my business, you see, to keep a record of * 
such things. It sometimes comes handy. 


$500 Rewarp will be paid for the :ecovery 
of the body of Brizhtman Ludlow, ‘who was 
drowned in the vicinity of Watch Hill, Rhode 
Island, on the evening or night of the 3lst 
inst. Deceased was a rk, fine-looking man, 
with black hair and mustache, slenderly built, 
and nearly six feet in height. When last seen 
he had on a gray Scotch business suit (sack 
coat), a straw hat with black ribbon, patent 
leather shoes, and fancy socks of fine material. 
Wore a valuable diamond on the little 
of his left hand. Also wore diamond stu 
and a heavy gold watch-chain, with 
hunting-case Swiss watch. Address, 


Beneath this notice was a larger para- 


graph cut from a paper of later date, and 
giving a detailed account of Mr. Ludlow’s 


disappearance. He was, as might be in- 


ferred from the description of his person, a 
gentleman of wealth and social importance. 
He had been staying at Watch Hill for the 
summer, —that is, his family remained 
there, and he came on frequently from New 
York, where he was in business. On the 
afternoon of the $list of July he had put off 
by himself in a small sail-boat, in spite of 
the fact that he was quite unaccustomed to 
the water, and in spite of the repeated as- 
surance of the light-house keeper that a 
storm was at hand. He had sailed away 
up the coast line, and that was the last that 
had been seen of him. A thunder squall 
had come up shortly after, the wind had 
risen to a gale, and it seems had been too 
much for the little boat. She had been 
found the next morning bottom side up, 
with an old letter firmly fastened to her 
keel by the point of Mr, Ludlow’s pen-knife. 
On the envelope of this letter were hastily 
scrawled with a pencil these few terrible 
words: 


“The squall has capsized me. I’ve turned 


her over, and am clinging to her, but I can’t 


hold out much longer. Iam drifting toward 
Block Island. God bless my dear wife and 
babies. B. LUDLOW? 
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‘Well, sir?’”’ said the lady, as I finished 
the account and looked up. | 7 


if A al 
“Well, ma’am,”’ I answered, there 


anything peculiar about the case? --Tt‘ap- 
pears, after all, to be nothing more, than a 
case of accidental drowning.” 

“That is just the point, sir. It appears 
to be that; but as a matter of fact I do not 
believe that Brightman drown- 
ed at all!’ 

“What! Do you suppose he has been 
murdered ?”? I inquired, in some astonish- 
ment. 

**I do not believe that het is dead 

“ May I ask your reasons?”’ j 

**] learned only yesterday that his busi- 
ness affairs were much involved,—in fact 
that he had been systematically robbing his 
partner for months. ‘They have been keep- 
ing the matter quiet for reasons‘of their 
own. Just put the fact, however, beside 
another; viz., that the day before the acci- 
dent I put into his hands for deposit some 


forty thousand dollars in bonds, of which ~ 


he could not possibly have disposed. And 
yet since his death they are not to be found, 
nor any account of them; and he was not 
the man to keep them on his person under 
ordinary circumstances, especially when he 
was going out upon the water. Add to all 
this still further that Mr. Ludlow was ex- 
cessively timid about boats, and without 
strong reason would never have gone out 
alone, and in the face of the light-keeper’s 
warning. And would not his body have 
been discovered before this, when so large a 
Treward has been offered? I tell you, sir, 
Brightman Ludlow is as much alive at this 
moment as you and I are!”’ 


“May I’ask your relation to the de- 


ceased?” TI now said. 
“Tam his wife’s sister, —Mrs, Craddock.’’ 
T satin silence for a while, thinking over 
the affair. Here was the opinion of a wo- 
man, but of a woman whom I could see was 
a sharp-sighted, practical person, and I felt 
it might be worth a great deal. Her suspi- 
cions had been breathed to no one except 
myself. She wished me ‘to go down to 
‘Watch Hill and look into the matter secretly. 
If I found nothing to confirm her view of 
-the case she would give it up;, otherwise she 
ould never rest satisfied. I questioned 
vher a while longer, and consented to do as 
she wished. 
_A few days after that I registered under 
an assumed name at the L—— House, pass. 


ing for a gentleman of means spending a 
few weeks, atthe sea-side, The Ludlow 
family had returned to New York, but the 


‘affairwas: still talked of, and [ heard the 


story repeated several times. By careful 
questioning here and’ there I gathered cer- 
tain facts that, if nothing more} served to 
convert thoroughly to Mrs.’ 
theory. 

The light-house keeper was my chief 
source of information, After listening to 
his account of the matter I asked him,— 

“Where did you say the wind was that 
afternoon?” 

“Bout sou’east, sir, an’ workin’ round 
to nuth’rd ’n’ gast’rd,’? 

“But how could he have been, drifting 
toward Block dsland with the wind to the 
eastward?” 

“Who says he was driftin’ toward Block 
Island?” 

says so on ‘that envelope.’ 

The old man opened his eyes.» 

Why,” said he, “that’s 
’Twas much as he could do to get ther skiff 
off shore when he set out. Besides, she 
was picked up nex’ mornin’ over there to 
west’rd in Fisher’s Island Sound. He must 
’a’ ben considerbly mixed up in his reck’pin’. 
An’ no wonder, Ef, he'd: hed his, senses 
about him, too, he’d ’a’ knowed enuff ter 
lash hisself to ther skiff’s bottom. There 
was plenty o’ rope in her.” 

I drew my own conclusions from all this, 
and said nothing. Pretty soon the man got 
to talking of his boat,—a large one, moored 
off shore,—thinking perhaps to find a patron 
in me. 

** Is she fast?’ I absently inquired, 

»“ Fast! Wal, now, you’ve jest said it, 
There a’n’t a boat on the Sound that kin 
show the ‘ Norah’ her heels,—’less, mebbe, 
it’s Kittridge’s, over on Fisher’s Island. 
Thet boat o’ his kin go ina breeze, an’ no 
mistake, But the ‘Norah’ carries a tre- 
menjus lot o’ sail, yer see. Why, it’s big 
es his’n is when I’ve got two reefs in, He 
a’n’t nowhar in a light wind. Let’s see: 
he ha’n’t ben over sence Mr. Ludlow was 
drownded. I remember he came over and 
took him off the very day before he took 
himself off.” 

I pricked up my ears, 

“Was Mr. Ludlow accustomed to go off 


“with him?” I asked, 


“© Lord, no, He never see Kittridge 
afore. But he was down ‘here when the 
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‘Asrow,’ came, in, an’ I was tellin’ him, 
what a character the old feller was,—they 


do, say he’s no better than a second-hand - 


pirate,—an’ so Mr. Ludlow. was interested 
in. him, an’ wanted him to take him off for 
a sail,” 

This was enough for, me for the present, 
and I changed the subject, 

. “I would like to try your boat tomorrow,”’ 
I said. ‘‘ Can you go with her?” 

““Wal, Chuck kin, ef I can’t.” Chuck 
was his boy, ‘* When ye want ter go?”’ 

** Oh, in the morning, I suppose, if every- 
thing is favorable.” 7 

The next morning, with a light breeze 
from the southwest, Chuck and I started 
out in the ‘‘Norah;’ and in accordance 
with my directions the boat was headed for 
Fisher’s Island, It took us two hours, with 
a long tack and two short ones, to make the 
east point of the island. Old Kittredge, as 
I bad learned from Chuck, lived all by him- 
self in a hut, quite a way around on the 
south shore, 

“I wish the old cuss was out in the ‘Ar- 
row’ this mornin’,” Chuck remarked, as we 
were gliding along near theshore, “ This 
is jest our wind. By jingo!’’ he presently 
added, **1 b’lieve that’s him, now, See 
there!’ And he pointed out to me the cor- 
ner of a sail crawling along over the land. 

A few moments, after that a large cat- 
rigged boat came fully into sight. I ran 
the thing over in my head, and concluded I 
would like to make the ex-pirate’s acquaint- 
ance. 

“ Chuck,” said I, “are you sure you can 


outsail him this morning?” 


** Dead sure, sir, ef it don’t come on ter 
blow.”’ 

“Well, [’ll tell you what I want. I want 
you torun up alongside, so I can jump on 
board of the ‘Arrow,’ and then sheer off, 


paying no attention whatever to anything I 


say, and go back home without me. Here,” 


I put a bank-note in his hand,—‘ 


say you landed me up here somewhere,”’ 

He looked a good deal puzzled, but took 
the money and said nothing. 

Old Kittredge seemed disposed to avoid 
us; but Chuck handled the Norah ”’ beau- 
tifully, and we quickly overhauled the ‘‘Ar- 
row.’’ As we drew up alongside, taking 
position between the latter boat and the 
wind, Chuck suddenly let the ‘‘ Norah ”’ fall 
off, bringing her bow for a single instant 
within less than two feet of the “Arrow’’’s 


stern.. And during that. instant I, who had 
before this gone forward, made a desperate 
leap, and then there I was in the same boat 
with my ex-pirate! 

Kittredge came up into the wind at once, 


supposing that I had host iny balance, and 
jumped to save myself from falling over- 


““What’s ther fule mean, lettin’ go his 
sheet that ’ere way?” he growled. “Why 
don’t he come about?” 

But Chuck had his instructions; and 
although I added my own cries to those of 
the old man, he kept straight on, only turn- 
ing a moment to put his thumb to his nose 
in a suggestive manner. 


‘What does the young idiot mean? He 


shall pay dearly for this!’ I said, angrily. 
**What am I to do, I should like to know? 
Can you, sir, take me over to the Hill?” 

“Nol” responded the old man, shortly 
and gruffly. 

** But pay you.”’ 

“No, you won’t.”’ 

“Do you mean to say you were “land 
me?” 

** Ye come on board o’ your own accord ; 
ye may git ashore as best ye kin.” 

This was certainly novel treatment; and 
had it not suited me precisely I might have 
lost my temper, 

“Very well,’ I said, good-humoredly. 
** If my stay on board is to be permanent, 
T’ll make myself at home. I think I'll take 
anap.” And, stretching myself out in the 
shadow of the sail on the roof of the cabin, 
I closed my eyes, and was very soon, to all 
intents and purposes, fast’ asleep. T had 
taken good care, however, to place myself 


in such a position that I could watch my - 


strange shipmate through my half-closed 


eyelids. Someliow or other I rather dis- 


trusted him. He stood there at the-helm 
humming an old séa-song, now closely 
watching the sail, and now regarding me so 
long and so unpleasantly that I felt sure He 
was considering the chances of getting rid 
of me. Presently he put the boat: about, 
and stood in toward the shore. 

Five minutes more might have passed, 
when all at once, lying there with my ear 
close to the deck, I fancied I heard a slight 
rustling, as when straw is moved. |] listened 
intently, closing my eyes, and for the mo- 
ment forgetting my companion entirely. 
Once nrore I heard the same sound, and 
then a faint sigh, as of a man waking from 
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slumber. I was nolongerin doubt. There 
was a third person on board the “‘Arrow”’ ! 

This discovery, entirely unexpected as it 
Was, was certainly a little startling. I-had 
scarcely made it, however, when I felt a 
strong grasp seize me by the hip and shoul- 
der. I sprang up and threw my arms tightly 
around old Kittredge, just in time to save 
myself from being pitched into the shallow 
water near the shore. It appeared that he 
intended to land me without asking my 
consent at all, 

“How now!” I shouted, indignantly. 
“What are you up to, old man?” 

The rascal was ready enough with his 
explanation. 

“Up tol’ snarled he, “Ef I hedn’t 
ketched ye es I did, ye’d ’a’ gone over the 
side. Ye’ve ben asleep. Le’ go me, will 
ye! Don’t ye see she’s luffin’?” 

All this was so plausible that I had not a 
word to say, although I knew that he was 
lying. 

‘* What are you doing in-shore here?” I 
asked, sharply. 

Goin’ to land you.”’ 

* But I don’t propose to land!’ 

‘Ye don’t?” opening his eyes. 

**No; and, what’s more, I think I’ll go 
below and turn in, where I won’t be in 
danger of rolling overboard.” 

I got up and moved toward the cabin 
hatch. The doors were closed, and the 
slide drawn aft. The padlock hung in the 
staple. 

“ Here, noneo’ that! Come outo’ thar!’ 
he shouted; but I had already flung open 
the doors, Until I did so, I am frank to 
confess I had not the slightest suspicion of 
what was to follow. 

There in the middle of the cabin, stand- 


ing as though he had just left a berth, with 


a half-terrified, wholly desperate expression 
on his dark face, was a man, so tal] that he 
was obliged to stoop very much in the low 
cabin, and whom, in spite of his changed 
dress and shaven lip, I knew in an instant 


from the published description,—knew be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt to be Bright- 
man Ludlow. 

I had been in trying situations before 
now, and I thought quickly. Swift as 
lightning I slammed the doors to again, se- 
cured them with the hasp, and turned to- 
ward old Kittredge, 

And not a second too soon. He was 
coming for me with the heavy tiller, which 
he had unshipped for the purpose, — no 
insignificant weapon, I assure you. But E 
was too quick for him, and had whipped out 
my revolver. 

“*Re-ship your tiller, and haul your sheet 
aft!’ I commanded, sternly; and after an 
instant’s hesitation he obeyed. I seated 
myself on the cabin hatch, 

**Now, my sea-faring friend,’ I contin- 
ued, coolly, ‘‘I’ll relieve you of the com- 
mand of this craft. You'll be kind enough 
torun her straight around the island and 
into New London. And if you dare dis- 
obey, you old cast-off pirate, I’ll shoot you 
dead! Come, sir! look sharp! ’bout ship 
at once!’ 

He saw that I meant it, and, realizing his 
helplessness, did as I told him. We got 
into New London at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, the wind having freshened 
somewhat. I sent some boys I saw on the 
dock for an officer, and with his help easily 
secured my cabin passenger. 


I was quite right, of course, about its 
being Mr. Ludlow. It appeared that he 
had made arrangements with old Kittredge 
to come out and take him off the skiff on 
the afternoon of the ‘‘drowning,’’ and he 
had been hiding with him on Fisher’s Island 
ever since. I was just in time, for ttre old 
man was taking him over to Long Island 
that very morning. Ludlow had a great 
deal of stolen property in his possession; 
and among the rest, easily identified of 
course, was Mrs. Craddock’s forty thousand 
dollars in bonds, 
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Japanese Fans. 


THE ONE FAIR WOMAN 
BY WILLIAM W. LONG. 
The one fair woman of the wide, wide world.—Browning. 


Others for others; but she for me— 
The one fair woman beneath the sun.—Hay. 


There are eyes of blue and eyes of black, 
And beautiful women the wide world o’er, 
With hair of gold and hair of brown— 
, fair women bg the score; 
But though I have wandered the wide world 
through, 
By river, land, and sea, 
I never have met her face to face— 
The one fair woman so sweet to me. 


I have stood in the merry halls of mirth, 
Mid the clash and glitter and glare, 
Where jewels flashed, and bright eyes 
gleamed 
From brows divinely fair— 
There were beauties there of every type, 
And hearts that were filled with glee; 
But mid that throng of bright-eyed belles 
The one fair woman I could not see, 


On the sun-kissed tide of Como’s lake 
I’ve whiled bright hours away, 
And from Vesuvia’s mount of fire 
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Seen the sun go down on Naples Bay; 
I’ve floated away on the Tiber’s breast 

In a white-sailed shallop, light and free; 
I’ve stood in the classic streets of Rome— 

But never her face could I see. 


I’ve breathed the air in tropical bowers, 
And drunk from the desert well; 

I’ve stood in the drift of Polar snows, 
And slept in Titan’s dell; 

In every land beneath the heavens 
Beautiful women I’ve seen: 

But none ever wore the sweet, sweet face 
Of the one fair woman, my queen, 


They call me strange, a dreamer wild, 
As I wander far and wide, 

From the eastern shores of the rising sun 
To the west where he sets in pride. 

Others may win and take their choice, 
But among them are none for me: 

My lonely heart mu3t wander on 

Till the one fair woman I see. 


It was avery matter-of-fact and incom- 
plete description which Dr. Johnson gave 
when he said the fan was ‘‘an instrument 
used by ladies to move the air and cool 
themselves.””’ A French poet was nearer 
the truth when he wrote, ‘‘ The fan of a 
belle is the sceptre of the world.” 
According to Addison, ‘“‘Women are 
armed with fans as men with swords, and 
sometimes do more execution with them.”’ 
In a paper in “ The Sp.ctator” this writer 
gives an account of an academy in which 
the use of the fan is taught, ladies being 
there shown the way to handle, discharge, 
ground, and flutter their fans in the most 
effective style. ‘In the Autter of a fan,” 
he observes, ‘‘ there is the angry flutter, the 


JAPANESE FANS. 
BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


modest flutter, the timorous flutter, the 
confused flutter, the merry flutter, and the 
amorous flutter.” As for angry fans, “I 
have seen,’’ he adds, “‘ a fan so very angry 
that it would have been dangerous for the 
absent lover who provoked it to have come 
within the wind of it.” 

We may not be so skillful as our great- 
grandmothers of the days of Queen Anne, 
but much may yet be accomplished by care- 
ful study combined with frequent practice, 
In the hands of an adept, the fan, by pecu- 
liar movements, can undoubtedly be made 
to express love, disdain, modesty, hope, 
fear, and countless other emotions. If any 
one wishes to see fan-flirtation and fan-tele- 
graphy elaborated into a system, let him 
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_ lotus or palm-leaves. 


reside for a while in Spain, or in one of the 
Spanish colonies of South Ameriea. \“"Watch 
some dark-eyed beauty; why, she is, at one 
and the same time, by the gracious move- 
ments of her fan, calming the heat of sum- 
mer and telegraphing to a friend at the far- 
away end of the room, “I shall be very 
glad to see you at such and such an hour 
tomorrow forenoon.” 

A history of fans —if an historian could 
be found worthy of the subject — would be 
curious reading. The first page would take 
us back to the early ages of the worid, when 
a primitive race kept off insects, and pro- 
duced a cooling breeze, by means of a few 
Upwards of three 
thousand years ago the artists of ancient 
Egypt painted the fan on the walls of the 
tombs at Thebes, 

The folding fan was an early invention 
of the Japanese, who have always been 
famed for their skill in its manufacture. 
Adopted in China, it was brought from that 


country into Portugal during the fifteenth 
century, in the next century it was in gen- 
eral use in Portugal, Spain, and Italy. 
From Spain it found its way, inthe six- 
teenth century, into France, with the Ital- 
ian perfumers in the suite of Catherine de 
Medici. Soon it became fashionable at 


_ court, and no toilet was thought complete 


without a fan. Fans often cost in those 
days from sixty to seventy-five dollars. 
France took kindly to fans, and devoted 
much artistic skill to their manufacture. 
The dress fan of a high class is now exclu- 
sively made in Paris, and in no other city 
does a modern fan command a price of five 
hundred dollars. 

In England fans were used by the ladies 
in the reign of Henry VIII., and are said to 


_ have been introduced in the preceding 


reign. Queen Elizabeth, when in all the 


glory of full dress, wore a fan as part of her 


sumptuous attire. 
The fan, it will have been seen, comes to 
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us from the East, the home of wonders; 
‘and the folding-fan, we have been told, is a 


Japanese invention. Even to this day the 
fan forms an integral portion of the national 
costume of Japan, and plays a large part 
in the every-day life of thatcountry. When 
two Europeans meet, they lift their hats by 
way of salutation; the Japanese content 
themselyes with agitating their fans. It is 
on his fan that the rich man lays the alms 
he gives to the poor, and on his fan that he 
receives the dainties with which he regales 
himself. The Japanese youngster knows 
to his cost that the schoolmaster often uses 
his fan—a good stout one—as an instrument 


-of punishment. The beauty hides her 


smiles behind her fan, and to see a troupe 
of Japanese girls dance the fan-dance is 
something worth remembering. 


- An almost fabulous number of fans are 
exported from Japan to all parts of the 
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world; no. fewer than three million fans, 
valued at ninety thousand dollars, were, 
according to Consul Annesley’s commercial 
report on Hiogo and Osaka issued lately, 
shipped from these ports in 1875, 

* Osaka is the principal city for the manu- 
facture of the ‘‘ ogi,” orfolding-fans, which 
are alinost exclusively those exported, all 
descriptions of the bamboo kind being made 
there, the figures, writing, &c., being exe- 
cuted in Kiyoto. The vrineipia of division 
of labor is carried out along way in this 
branch of industry. The bamboo ribs of 
the fans are made by private people in their 
own houses, and combinations of the vari- 
ous notches cut in the lower part are left to 
one of the finishing workmen, who forms 
the various patterns of the handles accord- 
ing to plans prepared by the designer. In 
like manner the designer gives out to the 
engravers the patterns which he thinks will 
be salable; and, when the blocks have 
been cut, decides what colors are to be used 


for each part of the design, and what differ- 
ent sheets are to be used for the opposite 
sides of each fan. 

When these sheets, with the sets of bam- 
boo slips which are to form the ribs, have 
been handed over to the workman, he, 
in the first instance, folds them so that 
they will retain the crease. This is 
done by putting them between two 
pieces of heavily oiled paper, which are 
properly creased. The fans are then 
folded up together, and placed under 
pressure. 

When sufficient time has elapsed the 
sheets are taken out, and the moulds 
used again; the released sheets having 
been packed up for at least twenty-four 
hours in their folds, The ribs, which 
are temporarily arranged in order on a 
wire, are then taken and set in their 
places on one of the sheets, after it has 
been spread out on a block and pasted. A 
dash of paste then gives the woodwork ad- 


hesive powers, and that part of the process 
is finished by affixing the remaining piece of 


paper. The fan is folded up and opened 
three or four times before the folds get into 
proper shape, and by the time it is put by 
to dry it has received an amount of han- 
dling which Japanese paper alone would 
endure. W*2n the insides are dry the riv- 
éeting of the pieces together—including the 
outer covering—is rapidly done, and a dash 
of varnish quickly finishes the fan. 

The sale of fans in the .lden time in 
Japan seldom exceeded ten thousand for the 
whole country; times have changed, how- 
ever, for the foreigner has set foot there, 
and the old days of seclusion and limited 
trade are over. The number of fans or- 
dered for the Philadelphia Exhibition alone 
amounted to over eight hundred thousand, 
at a cost of about fifty thousand dollars. ’ 

The designs for the mounts of Japanese 
fans are sometimes of a very interesting de- 
scription, and always strikingly unlike the 


‘productions of European art. One peculiar- 


ity of the art of Japan has been pointed out 
by arecent critic. If a Japanese artist has 
any space to adorn, he does not seek out 
the centre and place his ornament there, for 


although that would be the obvious means 
of securing proportion, it would not satisfy 
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a taste directly derived from a study of na- 
ture, where proportion is rather suggested 
than actually expressed. We find, there- 
fore, that the Japanese artist, imitating the 
ways of nature, throws his design a little 
out of the precise balance, and trusts to the 
spectator to judge of the result by an asso- 
ciation of impressions similarly derived. 
The firm touch and accuracy of Japanese 
artistic work are remarkable, and no one 
can overlook the spirit of fun indulged in by 
the artist whenever hehasthechance. The 
fun is the expression of the genius of the 
people. They are always laughing, and 


always ready to take a joke or to make one.: 


But Japanese art, it must be confessed, is 
not what it once was. The intruding for- 
eigner has made of late a deep impression, 
and since the world began there has prob- 
ably never been such a thorough turning 
upside down of everything as that which is 
still going on in Japan. The worst of it is 
that foreigners do not always bring civiliza- 
tion and culture; it is often the very re- 
verse. To speak only of fans, instead of 
encouraging native designs, they have had 
their fans ornamented with advertisements 
of patent shoe-brushes and cork-screws, and 
left nothing to the Japanese designer but 
the choice of colors. 

Japanese damsels, we may remark, are 
not at all unattractive young ladies, Here 
is a portrait of one of them, just sixteen 


years old, described in a tale by Mr. A, B. 
Mitford: ‘‘ She was neither too fat nor too 
thin; neither too tall nor too short; her 
face was oval like a melon-seed, and her 
complexion fair and white; her eyes were 
narrow and bright; her teeth small and 
even; her nose was aquiline; and her 
mouth delicately formed, with lovely lips; 
her eyebrows were long and fine; she had a 
profusion of long black hair; she spoke 
modestly with a soft, sweet voice; and 
when she smiled two lovely dimples ap- 
peared in her cheeks; in all her movements 
she was gentle and refined.” Deck this 
beauty out in brave array, and give hera 
fan in her hand, dashingly tinted in white, 
blue, and red, and covered with enigmatical 
ornaments: now, who would not fall in love 
with the narrow eyes and melon-seed-shaped 
face ? 

In China the role of the fan is as impor- 
tant as it is in Japan. It is in general use 
among all conditions of both men and wo- 
men; the rich and the poor, priests, men of 
letters, and soldiers have it always in hand, 

During very hot weather, the head of a 
Chinese household takes his fan after tea is 
drunk, and holding it with both hands 
makes a bow to the company, saying, 
* Thsing-chen” (I invite you to make use 
of your fans). Every one then picks up his 
fan and employs it with much modesty and 
decorum. 


A TURKISH TOWN. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 


Pera is the “‘ Frank,’’ or, as some would 
say,the Christian, suburb of Constantinople. 
The name is derived from a Greek word 
signifying “‘ beyond,” as it is beyond and 
opposite to the city of Constantine, now 
more especially known as Stamboul. Pera 
is built on the steep slopes of a little prom- 
ontory which separates the Golden Horn 
from the Kosphorus, and, extending also 
for a considerable distance along the sharp 
ridge of the hill, it commands on all sides 
exquisite views of the surrounding country. 
The winter residences, called here the “‘ pal- 
aces,” of the Christian embassies, are sit- 
uated on or near the main thoroughfare, the 
“Grande Rue,” or High Street, and the 
suburb contains many handsome and luxu- 


rious houses belonging to Greek, Armenian, 
and foreign families, besides shops of &fl 
nationalities well stocked with merchandise 
imported from the West. 

Pera, with the business quarter of Galata 
at the foot of the hill, is the most polyglot 
town in Europe; here each of the different 
foreign communities lives its own life, ad- 
ministers its own justice, works its own 
postal system, circulates its native coin, 
maintains its national churches, has houses, 
furniture, and servants, as if still living in 
the fatherland, and although beyond the 
limit of the diplomatic circle, there is little 
social intercourse amongst the groups by 
which the nationalities of Europe are repre- 
sented; the shops stand in goodly rank and 
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file along the narrow *‘ Grande Rue,’’ which 
is almost the only line of street between 
Galata and the upper portion of the 
“Frank” town, and itis undeniable that 
there exist here greater facilities for procur- 
ing articles of foreign (i. e., un-English) 
manufacture than in any of the great capi- 
jals of civilization. English, French, Ital- 
ian, German, Swiss, and Greek display the 
goods for which their respective countries 
are most renowned, while three wonderful 
bazars seem to offer to the public a little of 
everything that can benefit the human 
race, 


Then there are the churches and chapels of 
all denominations, which have their en- 
trance on or near the principal street; and, 
while the air resounds with the bells calling 
Christian people to their places of worship, 
it is hard indeed to believe in the Moslem 
“ fanaticism ”’ which is such a favorite rally- 
ing cry of the opposition orators of the day, 
who, had they a true knowledge of the 
people about whom they discourse so freely 
and so ignorantly, might realize, with con- 
siderable astonishment, the fact that in no 
country of Europe, England and France ex- 
cepted, is religious liberty for Christians of 
all denominations so freely and completely 
given as in Turkey, the Sultan or the gov- 
ernment giving the ground for most of the 
churches and charitable buildings, admit- 
ting, entirely free of custom-house dues, all 
goods imported for the use of the Christian 
missions, and protecting, and as far as pos- 
sible keeping order amongst, so-called reli- 
gious processions, that too often afford, by 
their violent and indecorous behaviour, a 
humiliating contrast to the sober and quiet 
demeanor of their Turkish guards, 

It is not, however, the Pera of the diplo- 
matic or controversial world that interests 
us at present, but the polyglot city, its 
street merchants and street cries in many 
languages, and the trivial incidents of its 
daily life, which give so peculiar a character 
to the aspect of the place. 

Almost the whole of the itinerant com- 
merce of Constantinople is carried on by 
peasants from the provinces and the tribu- 
tary states, who come up to the capital to 
seek their fortunes, remaining for various 
periods ranging from several months to.as 
many years, according to the distance and 
difficulties of transit from their native vil- 
lages, where they have left their wives and 
families. They revisit their homes from 


time to time, then return to their labors, 
until, having amassed a sufficient sum on 
which to retire, they settle down in the 
“*Memleket”’ (the native place), to cultivate 
the ground, and end their days amongst 
their own people, 

These street merchants and laborers are 
estimated at between 60,000 and 70,000, of 
whom a small proportion only are genuine 
Turks, the greater number being Armen- 
ians; the last, a sober, honest, and indus- 
trious body of men, are the “ hammals,’’ 
or street porters, who are also employed as 
the guardians of banks, counting-houses, 
and shops, besides which they take service 
willingly as household drudges in their lei- 
sure hours. Other Armenians are the 
“*sakas,” or water-carriers, and in both 
capacities they are members of an organized 
society, under the direction of a chief of 
their own appointing. Itis amongst these 
* hammals’’ that the descendants of the 
ancient kings of Armenia may principally 
be traced, and the name of many a humble 
individual staggering under his load, or 
counting the coppers gained by his hard 
day’s toil, is high-sounding enough to suit 
the most exalted destiny; Tighranes and 
Argashenz (Artaxerxes), it may be, carry 
between them the portmanteau, or sedan- 
chair which is their joint property; Tiri- 
dates, Balthazar, and Arisdaghez are bring- 
ing water to your cistern, while Mithridates 
stands by with a leathern hump upon his 
shoulders, ready for the first load that may 
offer. 

The Albanians are also numerous; they 
are the sellers of ‘‘ Mohalibe,”’ Khalwah”’ 
(sesame seed and honey), ‘‘ salep,”’ and of a 
sort of fermented acid drink, much favored 
bythe Turks, The “ bakals”’ (grocers) and 
the makers of stove-pipes and of iron work 
in general come from Kaiseriah (Cesarea 
in Asia Minor), while Maitos opposite the 
Dardanelles and other places in Roumelia 
send us carpentess, and Yanina and Saloni- 
ca masons. 

The wood-cutters are mostly Turks, from 
the neighborhood of Trebizond and the in- 
terior of Anatolia, and it is also the Turks 
who manufacture and sell the sweetmeats 
80 attractive to the public of all ages. Greeks 
and Bulgarians arrive from the barren 
slopes of the Pindus mountaius to pass a 
season in selling fruits and vegetables, and 
many engage as milkmen, and as journey- 


man gardeners, carrying about plants and 
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flowers, out of which they make a lucrative 
trade 
“The Persians are the principal donkey- 


drivers of the capital; they and their patient 


little beasts form an important element in 
the moving panorama of the street scenes, 
as, in default of sufficient roads'and proper 
vehicles, it is the fate of the little donkeys 
to stumble along, encased in monstrous 
planks, or bearing their heavy panniers 
loaded with brick and stone. The Kurds 
work as hammals of an inferior degree; they 
are much employed about the quays and 
custom-house in unloading vessels, and are 
supposed in a general way to be devoted to 
coal, while the Montenegrins and Croats 
flourish spade and pickaxe, in companies 
and under the orders of a chieftain, to whom 
they pay feudal obedience. ; 

There is in Pera an unpretending stone 
house on the sharp slope of the hill looking 
toward the Sea of Marmora, and under the 
shadow of the rough height which is 
crowned by a government school; it stands 
away from the neighboring street, but an 
irregular pathway, a kind of short cut to- 
ward the upper end of Pera, passes before 
the door. People remark that it is a very 
“quiet” corner; it is in fact so quiet, so 
out of the way, that all the noises which 
strive in vain to obtain a hearing in the 
crowded and bustling “Grande Rue,” take 
refuge here, and unaided imagination would 
fail to realize the cries, the shouts, the barks, 
the growls, the laughter and the lamenta- 
tion, which find expansion and relief in this 
our “‘very quiet corner”—to gain some 
idea of the polyglot sounds, the fantastic 
and picturesque groups, the comedy of life 
in short, that passes across the stage of this 
little open-air theatre between sunrise and 
sunset. Let us take a day—at hazard—and 
note the different scenes, which the revolv- 
ing hours briug forward. 

It is springtime, about six o’clock in the 
morning; already in the gray dawn, the first 
faint murmurs of awakening town life have 
breathed in the mournful sounding ery of 
the Bulgarian milkmen, coming slowly in 
from the surrounding villages with great 
cans, jogging along on horses or mules; they 
are the pioneers of the almost countless 
street sellers of the city. The voice of the 
**soutdji’’ dies in the distance, as a flock of 
Maltese goats run jingling by on its way to 
some pasturage on the outskirts of Pera; 
then a bright merry: call. wakes up the 


neighborhood—* Frangiola?’ “* 
‘*frangioladji—il” Itis the itinerant ven-. 
dor of rolls, who has his customers among) 
the small houses round about. The quarter 
rubs its eyes, gives itself a shake, and is; 
wide awake and on the move, for, by this, 
time men and beasts of burden, street sellers, 
and building materials, begin their custom- 
ary progress around the hill of Galata Serai, 

In Pera, everything can be procured at 
the street door, from the most. necessary 
elements of daily food, to the most needless 
articles of fashion; these last, perhaps, 
rather out of date and behind the times, but 
none the less highly appreciated by the sim- 
ple neighbors of our “ quietcorner.” There 
are sounds of active bargaining going on be- 
low. On the doorstep, a large basket, 
decked al] round its border with bunches of 
poppies and elder-flower, takes up the entire 
space; it is acharming little bitof the fresh 
country, very tastefully arranged with beds 
of bright green foliage—but the contents of 
the basket, although equally suggestive of 
fields and gardens, lacks the charm and 
the grace of the floral bordering; it is— 
snails! fine, fat, juicy snails, briskly alive! 
They overflow their boundaries, and some 
are making a stately progress, with horns 
erect, over the stone entrance-step; they are 
picked up by the Greek servant, upon which 
they retire promptly into their native secla- 
sion. But this modesty will not save them, 
for they must form part of a Greek Lenten 
dish, much ésteemed by that ancient people, 
almost as much so, indeed, as the cuttle-fish, 
which they eat in great quantities during 
the same season; and the worthy man who 
intends a treat of the last-named delicacy 
for the family supper, does not shrink from 
carrying home the loathsome creature, sgs- 
pended by a string, with all its livid-looking 
tentacles flapping, as he walks along, reflect- 
ing on the rich flavor of the ‘ink’’ sauce 
with which it is to be dressed. The bag of 
dark-colored fluid which is found in the 
body of the cuttle-fish, and called by the 
natives ‘‘ ink,’”’ is the sepia well-known to 
the artistic and commercial world. 

What is that old man calling for sale? 
Lambs!’ says he in Turkish, “little 
lambs!’ home-raised, tender, milk-drink- 
ing lambs!’ The basket on his back dis- 
plays only green stuff; green balls of some 
sort ornament the rim. They are arti- 
chokes, young artichokes, cut probably in 
the market gardens, which fill a great part 
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of the’ moat’ beneath the ancient walls of 
Constantinople, and! the merit of being 
home-grown, which is insisted upon by all 
the vendors of spring produce, may be ex-. 
plained by the fact that the greater propor- 
tion of the*early fruit and vegetables is sup-: 
plied from Broussa, Smyrna, the Greek 
Islands, and even from ‘Egypt, where they 
come in muchearlier than in this. cooler 
climate, but being gathered too soon and 
badly packed, they arrive faded and flavor- 
less, very inferior, indeed, in quality to those 
that are truly ‘“‘ home-grown.” .. What is 
there in the undeveloped artichoke, toevoke 
poetic fances? In Paris they are-offered by 
the mysterious cry of ‘‘ la tendresse et la ver- 
durette!””—here they are ‘‘ sucking lambs!’ 
We cannot pause to solve the question, for 
the man has wandered away with his little 
green ‘‘lambs,’’ and it is again a gardener 
who follows him down the path; he holds 
beneath his arm a large bundle of green 
weeds, telling the public that ‘‘ Birds donot 
alight upon it!’ Birds do not alight upon 
it?’ So be .it! but how does this ornitho- 
logical fact interest us? The honest man is 
offering some wild asparagus, and the de- 
scriptive name of the plant is the Turkish 
suggestion of the feathery lightness of the 
green sprays. 

After poesy comes the prosaic fact of a 
hideous burden, borne by a miserable and 
much enduring horse, whose load is hidden 
by a ghastly blood-stained cloth; it is the 
itinerant butcher’s stall, with a stock of 
goat’s flesh and Caramanian mutton of in- 
ferior quality; sloping planks on either side 
form both the shop front and the block, on 
which the uninviting viands are cut up. 
There are butchers’ shops in Pera which 
furnish the tables of the better classes with 
excellent meat, the beef coming principally 


‘from Odessa, but the wandering meatman 


is the purveyor of humble househoids, who 
patronize also the trade of another individ- 
ual somewhat in the same line of business, 
the “ djighirdji,” or dealer in liver and 
lights. He comes forward balancing:a long 
pole duly garnished with dangling hearts 


“and pallid lungs, The street dogs sympa- 


thize keenly with the national taste, and a 


‘pack of the yellow dusty creatures follow 
~ the fascinating garland, licking their lips in 
eager anticipation, but not, as yet, daring to 
advance to the assault; perhaps the man 
“will stop at that piece of open ground, and 
‘share the treat amongst ‘them, as animals 


are frequently fed in this way through the 
bequest of pious Mussulmans; but no, he is 
moving onward, The.stir in the canine 
kingdom has aroused, Marco, the patriarch 
of the tribe, a tawny brute, whose rough old 
body shows the scars of manya hard en- 
counter—they call him the ‘‘king of the 
quarter,’’ and few in dogdom venture to re- 
sist, his will; he rises and shakes himself, 
then moves forward with a sublime indiffer- 
ence to learn the cause of the commotion. 
“Ah, ah! those dangling bits look good!’ 
he mounts a little hillock for nearer inspec- 
tion, and a drop of blood. falls on his nose, 
It is too much! He forgets himself and the 
dignity of. his position, springs upwards 
and tears away a large sheep’s heart, upon 
which, in one wild moment.of combined at- 
tack, the whole of the long pole is stripped. 
The man turns gently round; his merchan- 
dise has vanished, and, without a word, he 
calmly retraces his steps; itis his “‘ kismet!” 

In the mean time our dogs enjoy their 
feas#s gazed at with hungry envy by the 
members of a neighboring tribe gathered 
near their boundary-line, for the invisible 
frontier which separates the various states 
of the wild-dog kingdom is as clearly defined 
and as strictly guarded as if laid down by 
commissioners and internationallaw, Many 
a tough and hard-fought battle takes place 


at the entrance of a street within a stone’s 


throw; it is the recognized limit of another 
band or family, and woe to the grown-up 
dog who, tempted by the allurements of the 
rubbish thrown out in readiness for the 
morning dust-cart, shall venture to creep 
quietly toward an enticing bone; the clamor 
which instantly echoes through the neigh- 
borheod warns the intruder; he retreats 
within the limit of his own domain, then 
turns to defy the enemy, strongly supported 
by his tribe, and bleeding, limping forms 
retire after a few minutes of fierce and des- 
perate encounter, A young puppy, if very 
small and ignorant, is permitted to stray 
across the boundaries un-cathed; he is 
sniffed at then with supreme contempt, 
ignored, but a grown dog is expected to 
know and to obey the unflinching laws and 


‘regulations of dogdom, 


‘Tam! tam! tam!’ the sound of a native 
drum comes from. the narrow alley beside 
the house; the dogs burst into a chorus of 
defiance in howls and cries and smothered 


| growls; the noise is deafening; our little 
. Maltese: throws itself against the window 
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with a shriek of impotent fury; no need for 
inquiry; we know that a wandering bear 
has paused on its weary round, to rest and 
exhibit in the “‘ quiet corner.”” Yes! there 
he is, held at the end of a long chain by his 
owner, an Asiatic peasant. The two have 
travelled from the gorges and forests of 
Mount Ida in Bithynia, and it is hard to say 
which of the combatants presents the wild- 
est appearance when they begin to struggle 
together for the gratification of an admiring 
circle of idlers, principally composed of 
Greek maid-servants, whose heads are 
dressed in tumbled muslin, trailing down 
the back over a cascade of uncombed hair, 
while their feet are shod in heelless slippers, 
Some “bacalakis” also have joined the 
group, grocers’ boys on their way to collect 
orders; they pause to share in the excite- 
ment, and to watch for the glorious oppor- 
tunity fora sly pinch or a wrench of the 
tail of the furry monster as he lumbers 
heavily about; but the little crowd dissolves 
as if by magic when the poor peasant holds 
out his shabby tambourine for halfpence. 
‘What a study for a painter, this bronzed 
visage of the Asiatic mountaineer, with his 
dark eyes glowing through a forest of ebony 
Jocks escaping from a tattered turban; his 
teeth gleam like pearls in a copper setting 
as he catches a lump of bread, which he 
faithfully shares with the hairy comrade 
who sits beside him, panting, weary, and 
very limp. 

An elderly Turk next appears upon the 
scene: he carries on his head a large tray 
with a raised back, and, under one arm, a 
three-legged wooden stand, which he pres- 
ently sets up with the tray upon it; this is 
a ‘*schekerdji,” or sweetstuff’’ man, and 
the bright many-colored display consists of 
sugared-almonds, lemon-drops, rahatlak- 


‘oum, sweet mastic, preserved apricots, and 


every variety of native-made bon-bon, all 
tastefully arranged, and preserved from flies, 
by means of a large pliable whisk that 
waves like a plume of feathers at the head 
of the board. 

Another collection of sweet temptations 
much carried about, is of the “ stick jaw’”’ 
description; the black, brown, red, white, 
and yellow substances are disposed on a flat 
metal dish divided into compartments radi- 
ating from the centre, where there is a re- 
volving stick which the appreciative twirl 
round, and the dealer, with an iron skewer 
that serves for all, scoops out a halfpenny 


or a farthing lick from the sweet at which 
the point may stop. But these dealers are 
generally Persians; our Osmanli is of a 
superior order, and he gravely waits the ap- 
proach of customers; they quickly gather 
round, amongst them two little Turkish 
girls under the charge of an old man ina 
cotton dressing-gown and large white tur- 
ban. The little maidens are on their way 
to the day school of the quarter, for their 
gold-embroidered school-bags are slung over 
their shoulders, but they stop soberly at 
the sight of the “ scheker,”’ and enter upon 
a serious bargain on the subject of candy, 
exacting, with much show of experience, 
the largest lumps ob:ainable for ten paras; | 
they are, however, slightly distracted during 
the negotiations by the rival charms of the 
**mohalibe”’ which an Albanian is dispens- 
ing at a neighboring house door. ‘* Moha- 
libe”’ is a sort of cold jelly composed of 
ground rice and milk; itis served in saucers, 
powdered with sugar and sprinkled with 
rose-water; in the proper season a lump of 
clotted cream, called caimak, is added. 
There is nothing prettier and more tempt- 
ing than the mohalibe trays, when the white 
jelly is covered with a clean wet cloth and 
surrounded with gayly colored and gilded 
saucers, while a richer display of ornamen- 
tal porcelain rises in tiers at the back. 
Then there are the slim metal arrow-shaped 
spoons, and the oriental-looking flask of 
rose-water with its slender neck. The cos- 
tume of the “‘ mohalibedji’’ completes the 
picture; he wears the broad Albanian fez 
with a pondrous dark blue tassel, and a large 
striped cloth is bound round him like an 
apron. 

While the little girls are consuming their 
sweets, the turbaned guardian, like a wile 
old Turk, fond of an easy life, and especial- 
ly gentle and indulgent toward children, has 
patiently subsided on to his heels, and is 
sipping black coffee, provided by a wander- 
ing ‘‘ cafedji’’ who has set up a little brazier 
of lighted charcoal on the open ground in 
hopes of custom from a band of workryen 
employed in levelling a part of it. Not far 
off a barber is in full work, all the laborers 
seeming suddenly impressed with the neces- 
sity of having their heads shaved, much to 
the inconvenience of the numerous passers- 
by, as the barber is operating on the edge of 
the pathway. But no one thinks of police 
supervision or street order in this out-of-the- 
way “‘ quiet corner,” so every one does just 
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as he likes, and the hungry are consuming 
masses of greasy pillaw, green lettuces and 
raw onions all round and about. 

“Ya! moubarek!’ (‘‘O ye merciful!’) 
cries a voice in rather a supplicating tone, 
‘nine lemons remain to me! Only nine 
lemons!’ The owner of the voice has sold 
the greater part of his stock-in-trade, and 
invokes the pity of the public to clear out 
his basket. ‘‘ My soul! my lamb!’’—to an 
idler who is gazing vacantly upon him— 
‘only nine lemons!’ Does he dispose of 
his fruit? We cannot say, for the streets 
are by this time full of life and movement, 
and the place of the lemon merchant is now 
occupied by a Bulgarian carrying a large 
crate filled with live poultry. The poor 
birds mingle their lamentations with the 
piteous cries of a bunch of fowls which he 
holds in his right hand, tied together by the 
claws, and head downwards, and with the 
screams of terror from a fine goose, in an 
equally painful situation on the left. 
*Callo la—thi!” calls out the Greek oilman, 
with a prolonged and unctuous intonation. 
** Callo Ksithi!’’ cries, in a sharp incisive 
tone, another individual, who drags behind 
him a little donkey, laden with small barrels 
_ of vinegar. “*O—djak—dji—i!’’ This last 
announcement, majestic and impressive, 
proceeds from a being of gigantic height, 
black from head to foot, who bears asa 
sceptre a vast bundle of dishevelled brooms; 
his aspect is formidable, but he is only the 
chimney-sweep of the quarter, a mild and 
perfectly harmless creature, 

Presently there labor along the pathway 
two heavy sacks of charcoal; some one.is 
beneath them, as is proved by the stifled 
call of ‘“*Kumur var!’’ (“‘ There’ is char- 
coal’’), the two-legged beast of burden stat- 
ing the fact, without strength or energy left 
to press it further on the public notice, 

Twelve o’clock, one of the hours of Mus- 
sulman prayer. The call of the ‘‘ Muezzin” 
is heard from every minaret of the hillside 
and of the valley beyond, which is a Turk- 
ish quarter of the town, and some amongst 
the laborers respond to the call, leaving 
work to rub their hands and feet with earth 
in default of water, according to the injunc- 
tions of the Koran. There is alittle hillock 
covered with fresh blades of grass and tan- 
gled wild flowers; it stands back from the 
pathway, and a poor workman chooses the 
spot in order to perform there his ‘‘ namaz”’ 
without interruption; he has no prayer car- 


pet; he simply turns toward Mecca and be- 
gins his devotions. Every change of atti- 
tude in the Mussulman prayer has a special 
meaning, being accompanied by pious 
phrases and ejaculations; it may therefore 
be interesting to note his movements, al- 
though the murmured words are, of course, 
quite inaudible. He stands at first upright, 
with his arms hanging down, his bare feet a 
little apart; next, the hands are raised, 
open, on each side of the face, the thumbs 
touching the lobe of the ear; this is the in- 
troduction. The worshipper begins the 
prayers by placing his hands together, the 
right uppermost; then bows low from the 
waist, his hands slightly spread upon his 
knees; then raises himself for a moment, 
and afterward kneels down, and, with his 
hands on the ground before him, touches it 
with his nose and forehead; without rising 
he then sinks backwards—this bowing is 
performed twice—after which he rises in 
one movement (the feet still remaining on 
the same spot), and stands again, the right 
hand clasping the left, and all the previous 
attitudes are repeated four or five times, 
At one period of the devotions, the worship- 
per sitting back turns his head first over the 
right shoulder, then the left, with mur- 
mured salutations, supposed to be addressed 
to the good and evil angels of his destiny; 
finally, he stands, holding his hands before 
his face as if reading, then gently strokes 
face and beard, and the *‘namaz”’ is com- 
pleted; the poor man slips on his worn 
old shoes, and sitting down begins tran- 
quilly to eat his dinner, a large lump of 
coarse dry bread. 

While watching the flowery hillock with 
its humble devotee, we have been for some 
time aware of a heavy tramping sound, au- 
dible above the noises of the street; an ir- 
regular procession of Armenian water-car- 
riers is slowly making its way upwards, re- 
calling a subject which in the summer sea- 
son weighs heavily on the minds of the in- 
habitants of Pera; a problem as difficult of 
solution as the dreaded ‘‘ Eastern question ” 
—it is the question of the water supply. 
These Armenians are the authorized 
** sakas;’’ they climb the stairs, each bear- 
ing slung across the shoulders a sort of 
leathern box, narrowing toward one end, 
from which a flap of leather, when raised, 
lets out between two and three gallons of 
yellow turbid water; in the dry season even 
this can hardly be obtained, although the 


price charged, 1s very high. As each sum- 

mer comes round, the terrible insufficiency 
) of the supply to the needs of the overgrown 

suburb is the leading topic of the moment; 
projects and plans without number are 
brought forward,talked over and abandoned, 
leaving us at length, as before, to the tyr- 
anny of the “‘sakas,’”’ the bitter enemies of 
the Kurds and Persians, who strive to meet 
the wants and to gain a scanty pittance by 
the aid of their water-jars and little barrels, 


The independent housekeeper, defying the 
“sakas,” will assert the right to purchase 
of the Kurds or of any who may offer water 
for sale, and tke bare-legged Armenians 
leave you with a haughty disdain; but the 
irregular supply failing, perhaps, you en- 
{ treat them to return. No, the fountain of 
: | the quarter is shut, they say, they can at- 
tend to regular customers only. There are 
| indications of a change in the weather, and 
| the cistern beneath the house will be partly 

filled; but at the first symptoms of such re- 


¥ } lief from the pitying rain, the irresistible 
q string of the leather ‘‘courbas’’ once more 
a appears on the scene; deaf to all prohibition, 
7) they carry the kitchen by assault; they fill, 


| they inundate everything, and leave no room 
for collecting a poor little pint of the pre- 
4 cious element without expense. 

f The Jews take here, as everywhere, a 
t prominent part in all street commerce; here 

is one of the “‘ Yahoudys” (men of Judea) 
bending under a heavy bale; while he waves 
the ‘‘ aretime”’ or rod for measuring his un- 
bleached calico, which he calls vigorously, 
as he goes, ‘“‘Americanico,’’ his comrade 
passes lightly along with boxes filled with 
what the French call “ mercerie,”’ or, it 
} may be, a glass tray filled with tawdry 
] trinkets, suspended in front of him. Next, 

ij / there is a Maltese dealer in straw hats and 
@ sponges; he has an impudent jaunty look, 
; j and wears his hat very much on one side, 
a | while the two men who follow shortly after- 

| ward form the most striking contrast that 
5 | can be imagined; two turbaned natives of 


Morocco, grave and quiet; they have no 
) : need to proclaim the contents of their bun- 
I ; dies; it is well known to consist of fezzes 
! and brilliant stuffs for scarves and waist- 
bands, and that the bags thrown over the 

shoulder of that slim Persian, who comes 
next across our little scene, are full of gay- 
; _ly painted boxes, which can be bought at a 
_Yery low price, but are rarely to be found 


- 


filled drop by drop at the half-dry fountains, © 
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without scratch or damage, owing to the 
jong’ and ‘difficalt ‘Hand journey through 
which they havé been jolted.” 

Scraping, groaning, shrieking sounds, ume 
agonized cries of unoiled wheels, endeavor- 
ing to drag forward a lumbering buffalo- 
cart; it is the removal of a neighboring Ar- 
menian family that is flitting early to the 
Islands or to Belgrade. The ‘‘ataba”’ up- 
holds a veritable mountain of mattresses 
and cushions, together with enormous sacks 
made of eamel’s hair, into which all the 
smaller articles are collected. ‘'he heap is 
crowned by a few straw chairs, and an in- 
valid table or two. The start is at length 
accomplished, but, after a féw yards, the 
ground rises a little, and the buffaloes, in 
spite of the utmost exertion of their dogged 
strength, stop short, amidst a tempest of 
blows and cries; spectators gather round, 
most of them wiih the benevolent offer of 
advice; one or two put shoulder to the 
wheel, and again the araba is under way, 
surging ominously from side to side. 

Sharp cries now pierce the niurmurs of 
the streets, a woman’s shrieks; they ring 
through the neighborhood. ‘These cease, 
and the low sound of a religious chant swells 
up gradually from the narrow lane; it be- 
comes sharp and nasal as the procession, 
turning into the roadway, proceeds in the 
direction of the Greek church; it is a funer- 
al, and, according to the custom of this com- 
munion, the poor body, alive perhaps the 
day before, is carried dressed as for a festi- 
val and the face uncovered. It isa sad and 
often a revolting spectacle, these corpses, 
searcely cold, decked out in gaudy colors, 
shod and gloved, and bedizened with artifi- 
cial flowers; the little children look like 
waxen angels, but the disfigured eountegan- 
ces of those who have succumbed to long 
and painful illness should be, at least, veiled ; 
this is only done in cases of smallpox and 
other alarming epidemics. Not long since, 
the well-known cries were heard; a woman, 
a near neighbor, was being borne from her 
cottage for interment; she was clothed in 
the dress which she had been seen to wear 
on the previous day in perfect health, but 
instead of the pale hue of death, a glow was 
on her features, the forehead even was 
flushed. The miserable creature had been 
strangled the evening before by her only 
son. They buried her, and some sort of in- 


_ quiry was made by the police; but it was 


conducted with such astounding apathy and 


| 
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negligence, that the murderer was able to 
return to the desecrated home to seek his 
property and then depart. ‘‘It can’t be 
helped,’’ observes a Greek servant, shrug- 
ging his shoulders; “‘ it is all finished now.” 

The shadows are by this time beginning 
to lengthen, and the unconscious actors of 
our imaginary stage have greatly altered in 
style and character; the street merchants 
have almost disappeared ; the beautiful flock 
of silky Maltese goats, brought back from 
their morning’s round, are feeding on the 
rough hillocks, under the care of the goat- 
herd, who is stretched fast asleep upon his 
back amongst the grasses. Perote ladies 
drag their dresses through the dust, as they 
proceed, armed with the seductions of their 
Parisian toilets, and followed by a servant, 
to accomplish their daily task of visits; and 
as the first gray tints of evening gather over 
the picture, a straggling but scarcely inter- 
rupted stream of men winds slowly up the 
hill—the merchants and their clerks from 
the counting-houses and stores of Galata, 
returning to their homes in the higher and 
more healthy neighborhoods; many of these 
ride, and the bare-footed, panting “ suredji,” 
or horse-boy, can scarcely keep pace with 
his steed though he hold on with all his 
might by the horse’s tail. 

The report of a cannon announces the 
close of the day—twelve o’clock, Turkish 
time—and at the same moment throughout 
the city thousands of watches are consulted 
and regulated; after which every one dines, 
and Bera becomes silent, with the exception 
of the main street, along which a restless 
throng of pedestrians, carriages and sedan- 
chairs, press toward the theatres or to the 
balls and receptions of the various embas- 
sies. In the quiet quarters of the town, ex- 
cepting an occasional furious outbreak 
amongst the dogs, few sounds disturb the 
stillness of the evening hours. There is one 
cry, however, which, beginning late, echoes 
at intervals, and with various degrees of 
strength and distinctness, far on into the 
night; in winter itis “ salep,’’ which, ina 
plaintive tone, is offered to the public; dur- 
ing the summer it is ‘‘ caimakli dondourma 
(** Penny cream ices!’), and looking 
out yuu see a lantern, like a wandering 
meteor, flickering through the gloom, and 
settling here and there upon a doorstep. 

And there is yet again one other signal 
which too,often breaks upon the solemn 
hush of night; the dreaded boom of the fire- 

35 


gun, quickly followed by strokes of an iron. 
shod staff on the pavement; you listen with 
suspended breath to the cry of the ‘‘beckdji,’” 
“*Yangheum va—ar!’’ (‘* There is a fire!’’), 
then the name of the locality and of the 
“*mahalle” or quarter. It may be “ Stam- 
bouldah Sultan Mehemetdeh’’ — meaning 
the district of the mosque of Sultan Mehe- 
met in Stamboul, or it may be ‘* Escudar- 
dah,” “‘ Hissardah,” cr ‘* Bebekdeh,” or 
any of the villages fringing the Bosphorus. 
or the Golden Horn. You feel that the fiery 
enemy is far off; but, if the hoarse voice of 
the night watchman announces, “‘ Beyoglo- 
undah,” meaning Pera (called in Turkish 
** Beyoglou’’ or the son of the Bey), then it 
behooves you to rise to ascertain that the fire 
may not be sweeping onward to ingulf your 
own cluster of houses. 

Within a year or two the organization of 
a fire brigade under the Hungarian Count 
Szechenyi has done much to check the. 
spread of this terrible scourge, which in: 
1870 destroyed in a few hours nearly the:: 
half of Pera. On that fearful night, a’ 
change in the direction of the wind might. | 
have converted into a mass of glowing em- 
bers the whole of this busy, populous Chris- ' 
tian suburb of Constantinople, but the lower: 
half of the town overhanging the quarters: 
of Galata and Toptaneh was spared. The: 
gale continuing steadily from the same point, 
and increasing in force as acres of burning: 
houses strengthened the fiery blast, bore 
full upon the British Embassy as if impelled 
from a gigantic blow-pipe; no human exer- 
tion could have saved the building, and the 
stream of death and ruin rushed down the 
crowded hillside, till stopped by the waters 
of the Golden Horn. In this ghastly fur- 
nace, in which whole companies of the brave 
but ill-organized ‘** touloumbadjis,”’ or na- 
tive firemen, perished, no fire brigade could 
have worked with success; but on the edges 
of the burning stream the “ touloumbadjis” 
exerted themselves effectually; not, how- 
ever, without previously driving terrible 
bargains with the distracted owners of house 
and property; nearly $,5000 was paid down 
in gold to save a large wooden building 
standing near a corner of the High Street, 
of little value in itself, but which by its 
position forms the apex of a vast triangle of 
crowded dwellings covering the slope toward 
Galata, which must have been eutirely de- 
stroyed if that one building had caught the 
flames, 
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It was in consequence of this great fire of 
1870, and of the alarm afterward felt at 
every recurrence of the fire signal, that the 
new brigade service was at length estab- 
lished, many of the former touloumbadjis 
being enrolled in it. When reduced to dis- 
cipline and order, their courage and energy 
are found most valuable in quelling the 
flames, instead of being very frequently ex- 
erted as hitherto in breaking one another’s 
heads; it often happened, under the old 
regime, that two rival companies of half- 
naked firemen, rushing wildly through the 
streets, yelling and shouting and carrying 
all before them, would meet at some cross 
road, and setting down their little painted 
pumps engage in a free fight, utterly obliv- 
ious of the conflagration to which they were 
both bound. 

With the exception of this great disaster 
there occurs happily, on the occasion of 
fires, very little loss of human life. Most 
of the native houses built of wood are low, 
having one or at the most two stories; the 
furniture, consisting almost entirely of mat- 
tresses, carpets and bedding, is made up 
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into bundles on the first alarm and turned 
out of the windows; due care being taken 
for the reception of the property; but, in 
more than one instance during the terror 
and confusion of the Pera fire, distracted 
householders, endeavoring to follow the 
native system, forgot this rather necessary 
precaution, and goods were showered down 
in haste, to vanish amongst an admiring 
and appreciative crowd beneath. 

Throughout the history of Constantinople, 
destructive fires have occurred so frequent- 
ly that most parts of the city are said to 
have been renewed every ten years; the 
new houses are run up upon the ashes of 
the former building, and it is for this reason 
that, comparatively speaking, so few re- 
mains of great antiquity are brought to 
light; they lie buried fifteen or twenty feet 
below the present level uf the ground, and 
it is only when excavating for the foun- 
dations of some structure of great impor- 
tance, or in the cutting of a railway, that 
the workmen come upon the masonry of 
Greek and Roman times, 


A SPLENDID PRIZE, AND WHO WON. 
BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


May 2, 1875.—What a beautiful day this 
is! The skies are as bright and blue as if 
no clouds had ever darkened their smiling 
surface, and the air is full of fragrance and 
melody. The birds have been having quite 
aconcert in the splendid old maple under 
my window, and the little songsters warbled 
80 sweetly that I left my writing-desk to 
watch and listen. This place seems to be 
indeed a perfect paradise for the little crea- 
tures, for throughout the day their joyous 
notes are heard all over the grounds; their 
songs always waken me at early dawn, and 
to one fresh from the city they are a source 
of real enjoyment. 

I have been here nearly two weeks, and 
already feel that I have improved consider- 
ably. Yet in spite of returning health and 
spirits, I cannot help experiencing feelings 
of sadness as I recall the days of my early 
girlhood, and think of the contrast between 
the past and present. In my beautiful 
home in the city of Chicago I had every 
luxury that heart could desire until that 
terrible time of the great fire. Ah me! shall 


I ever forget those piercing screams, the 
blinding glare and the deafening roar and 
tumult, that come back to me now likea 
horrible nightmare ? and later still the shock 
that I experienced when I learned that 
nearly all our earthly possessions had been 
swept away? 

But this blow was slight in comparison 
with the death of my father, which occurred 
soon afterward. Deprived of the love and 
care of the kindest of parents, and standing 
as it were alone in the world, who can won- 
der that the merry girl suddenly developed 
into the thoughtful woman? How much 
can be compressed into a few years! how 
many severe yet wholesome lessons taught 
by adversity! A short time since I had no 
reason to doubt the friendship of the many 
who fluttered around me; now I have 
learned from bitter experience that the 
world worships at the shrine of Mammon, 
and the possessor of a few thousands is no 
longer the important personage that she 
once believed herself to be. Yet even in 
the midst of misfortune I have found a few 
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whose professions of friendship were sin- 
cere, and whose kindness to the orphan girl 
will never be forgotten. Nor can I ever 
entirely despond; youth is not apt to yield 
to despair, and I trust that somewhere in 
the future the bright hopes of my girlhood 
will be realized. 

At present my condition is certainly far 
more enviable than that of the family with 
whom I am now boarding. Like myself, 
they were impoverished by the great fire; 
this pretty iittle cottage, a short distance 
from the city, and afew thousands safely 
invested, being all that remained: but they 
have not learned to look at the bright side 
of life, and appreciate the blessings that are 
still theirs; on the contrary, the mother and 
daughter are the most discontented mortals 
Lever beheld. Wealth seems to be their 
idol, and the recovery of that position which 
they once held in society the sum total of 
their earthly ambition. Mrs. Ellsworth 
says she mourns the loss of their fortune 
not so much for her own sake as that of 
Grace, who was just ‘coming out,” and 
expected to have a brilliant season, and 
make an unlimited number of conquests, 
Doubtless the destruction of Grace's pros- 
pects has not tended to improve her temper, 
for she is, as her brother Tom expresses it, 
* just like a crab-apple.”’ Let me describe 
this young hopeful. He is thirteen, awk- 
ward as boys of his age usually are, with a 
pair of mischief-loving eyes and a finely 
formed head, in which he says all the brains 
that should belong to the rest of the family 
are concentrated, and there is considerable 
truth in the remark too. As he lost his 
father when quite small, and Mrs. Elisworth 
is totally incapable of bringing up a child in 
the way he should go, he has grown up wild, 
wayward, and so impatient of restraint that 
his mother often predicts he wiil come to 
some bad end; a fear that I do not share, 
for there are germs of great good in the lad’s 
nature. In fact, 1am partial to Tom, and 
am confident that with proper training he 
would have made a very noble boy—not one 
of the saintly kind who figure so largely in 
books for the young, and always manage to 
die just as we are beginning to think them 
an intolerable nuisance, but a warm-heart- 
ed, right-minded youth, giving promise of 
bearing his part bravely in the battle of life. 

His hatred of deception, and sturdy inde- 
pendence, find such a ready response in my 
own heart that I cannot but sympathize 
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with him in his hours of disgrace. These 
are sometimes undeserved, for if ever @ 
piece of mischief has been done, ‘that 
Tom ”’ is sure to be accused as the author of 
it. It is a pity that the love bestowed upon 
him by mother and sister is not in propor 
tion to the blame; but our affections are 
generally bestowed upon those whom we 
fancy resemble ourselves; and Tom is so 
unlike his relatives that his share of that 
blessing is rather small—a fact that he un- 
derstands and resents. 

Yet when with those who can compre 
hend and appreciate him he is really com- 
panionable, and much more careful of the 
rules of politeness. He has taken quite a 
fancy to me, and says that as I am “ rusti- 
cating’? for my health, he will keep me 
supplied with fresh berries and melons dur- 
ing the summer, These will certainly 
prove a very agreeable addition to my bill of 
fare, for Mrs. Ellsworth’s strenuous efforts 
to maintain ‘‘ style” sometimes leave a ter- 
rible gnawing at my stomach. Indeed, I 
believe that her chief reason for boarding 
me was because she thought that an invalid 
would not encroach greatly upon her larder, 
for she gave me to understand that it was _ 
not in accordance with her aristocratic ideas 
to receive boarders. But here I am, thriv- 
ing in spite of scanty food, for the fresh air 
and long walks to which I have accustomed 
myself seem to have given me a new lease 
of life. 

But I must leave you, my journal, for the 
perfume of roses and carnations floats up so 
temptingly from the garden that I cannot 
resist taking a stroll amid my floral beauties, 

June 3,—Yesterday, while I was enjoying 
my walk in the garden, my favorite Tom 
came down the path, with a bowl of great 
luscious strawberries. ‘‘ There, Miss Mag- 
gie,’’ he said, as he placed it in my hands, 
** I have brought you the first berries of the 
season, and I want you to gobble every 
one.’’ 

* Thank you, Tom,”’ said I, taking a gen- 
erous mouthful of the delicious fruit. 
‘** Where did you get such fine ones?”’ 

“Why, they are someof my own raising,” 
answered Tom, diving his hands into his 
pockets, and watching the feast with a look 
of calm enjoyment. ‘‘I planted the vines, 
and keep the bed well weeded, and am boss 
of that if nothing else. Grace is as fond of 
’em as you, but I brought you every nice 
one I could find, for she’s a dreadful vixen, 
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and just made my ears fairly ring this 
morning!’’ 

“Why, Tom! have you gotten into trou- 
ble again?’ I asked. 

**Oh, yes! We had a terrible row, but I 
will tell you just how it happened, You 
see Grace heard that a rich young gentle- 
man from New York was coming to see us 
soon—a fellow she and mamma claim as a 
cousin, although he is no more our relative 
than yours, Miss Maggie. Well, 1 think 
from several sly hints that were dropped 
that Grace intends to set her cap at him, 
and marry him if he gives her the chance— 
which I hope he won’t. She seemed so 
pleased that I asked her if she was so fond 
of gertlemen’s society why she couldn’t 
sometimes be civil to our own cousin Phil, 
if he wasa butcher’s son. When I said that 
she grabbed me by the back and boxed my 
ears, and mamma, instead of taking a fel- 
low’s part, just cried out, ‘You young ras- 
cal! never let me hear the word butcher 
from you again!’’’ Here Tom mimicked 
his mother’s voice so perfectly that I could 
not refrain from smiling, in spite of his sad 


“‘And,’’ continued the boy, his eyes blaz- 
ing at the remembrance of his wrongs, 
** Grace said that when the visttor came I 
should be kept in the background as much 
as possible, for she wouldn’t have his sense 
of propriety shocked by my wicked pranks. 
As if I were a baby to be tied to their apron 
strings! Oh! howI wishI werea man! It 
must be jolly to know that you are as big 
and important as other people, and can open 
your lips without being snubbed!’ And 
Tom stroked an imaginary mustache. 

‘I am very sorry to hear such a sad ac- 
count,’’ I remarked; “‘ but I do hope, Tom, 
that you will resolve always to do right, no 
matter what others may say or do,”’ 

** But what’s the use for a fellow to make 
good resolves if nobody helps him to keep 
’em?” asked he. “‘ Now if my mother and 
sister were like you, Miss Maggie, it would 
be easy enough to do right. But you 
know 

“Tom! Tom!” called his mother’s shrill 
voice, “‘come to me immediately.” And 
away he went, leaving my lazy feet follow- 
ing. Mrs. Elisworth was standing in the 
door as we entered, and her sharp eyes 
peered keenly into each face, as if fearing 
that her son had been making important 
Misclosures; but I do not think she was 
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rendered any wiser by the scrutiny. At 
dinner she very graciously informed me that. 
she expected soon to receive a visit from a 
young gentleman belonging to one of the 
most wealthy and aristocratic families of 
New York. ‘‘When quite young,’ she 
continued, “his father resided a while in 
Chicago, and as he and Mr. Ellsworth had 
been old chums during boyhood, our fami- 
lies were always on the most intimate terms, 
Edgar used to admire Gracie immensely,” 
with a glance at that young lady, who sim- 
pered and tried to blush. 

I looked at the pretty wax-doll face oppo- 
site, and decided that unless my talkative 
hostess had drawn upon her imagination for 
facts Mr. Lynton must be a person of very 
weak mental endowments, 

‘* He is a perfect Adonis, Miss Lennox,’’ 
lisped Grace. ‘‘I know you will lose your 
heart to him at once.’’ 

“I think not,’ I returned, carelessly. 
“As far as mere personal attractions are 


* concerned, [ believe I am invincible.’ 


“Then you are not such an admirer of 
beauty as Mr. Lynton,’ said her mother, 
** It would be impossible for him to fancy a 
plain woman!’’ 

I felt that this sweeping assertion included 
my unlucky self, but as the gentleman was 
nothing to me I could afford to igmore the 
slur. That Mrs, Ellsworth was not so san- 
guine as her words would have seemed to 
imply was evinced by a conversation that I 
overheard soon afterward, I was seated on 
the piazza reading, and as she and Grace 
were in the room opposite, every word was 
distinctly audible. 

**T am almost sorry,” remarked the elder, 
“that Miss Lennox will be here when Edgar 
makes his promised visit; it may prove a 
drawback to your plans, Gracie,’’ 

‘What, mamma!” and the tone was su- 
premely scornful, ‘‘ you do not fear that I 
shall find a rival in that little plain-faced 
creature, I hope?’ 

** Not so fast, Grace. I did not say that 
l feared it, but Linsinuated that it might be 
possible. As to her being plain he might 
not agree with you there, for it was ouly 
yesterday I heard Mr. Stratton say she had 
one of the most interesting faces he had 
ever seen.”’ 

**Who cares for that idiot’s opinion? I 
tell you that the fact of her being here will 
not trouble me in the least if she will only 
have sufficient sense to keep from intrud- 
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ing, and give me the chance to play my cards 
well. Millions don’t drop every day at a 
girl’s feet, and I am determined to make the 
most of my opportunity.” 

““Well, Edgar is certainly a splendid 
prize, and I hope that you will win,” said 
her mother; and soon afterward the pre- 
cious pair left the room without discovering 
my proximity. 

I cannot say that this revelation was a 
very startling one, as I had already hada 
pretty clear insight into the character of 
each, but it certainly did disgust me. Pride 
urged me to leave the house at once, and 
just as I had reached the decision Tom 
joined me on the piazza. Looking at his 
frank, noble face, I could not help wonder- 
ing if it were possible that the blood of these 
vulgar people coursed through his own 
veins. 

**Tom,”’ I remarked, as he seated himself 
boy-fashion on the floor, ‘‘ I am thinking of 
leaving you.” 

How his countenance fell! 

**O Miss Maggie! I do hope you were 
only jesting!”’ he exclaimed, ‘for I was just 
thinking what a jolly time we were going to 
have this summer. Besides, you know 
you are the only one who lets a fellow have 
any peace, What could have put such an 
idea into your head?” 

Something has transpired that makes 
me think I had better go,” I answered; but 
my resolution was already giving way, for 
something about the boy just then reminded 
me of the brother over whose grave the 
birds had sung and the flowers blossomed 
for ten summers. ‘‘After all,’’ [ thought, 
**7T am not a dependant on Mrs. Ellsworth’s 
bounty, and as my stay at best will only be 
for a few weeks, why should I go if my 
presence can afford any pleasure to Tom?” 

So when I looked up and found his ap- 
pealing eyes fastened on my face, I an- 
swered their look by saying, ‘* Well, then, 
if you wish it, I will stay.” His counte- 
mance cleared instantly, and his boyish ex- 
pressions of gladness almost dissipated my 
remaining doubts as to the propriety of re- 
maining. But one thing I must remember 
—that it is essential to Miss Grace’s peace 
of mind that I keep from “intruding.” 

June 6.—I1 came in early this morning 
from a long walk, feeling wonderfully re- 
freshed and invigorated. Bright-hued wild 
flowers had nodded at me as I passed along; 
birds trilled their matin sougs from every 


tree; aud everything seemed so full of life 
and vitality that my heart grew full of hope 
and veace. I donot believe that the most 
surly and discontented person can hold 
communion with nature without being in 
some degree benefited; and I could not help 
wishing, after going down to breakfast, 
that more than one of the household had 
tried the experiment. 

For Grace’s brow was puckered in a most 
unbecoming frown, and her tongue was 
more active than ever at fault -finding. 
Tom, of course, came in for his share of 
blame, his awkwardness especially exciting 
comment, and once when he trod on her 
dress she snappishly exclaimed that such 
great clumsy feet were never seen; a remark 
that made him examine them minutely 
with a look of the greatest concern, and 
gravely ask me if I thought they had grown 
much since the previous evening. Then 
the breakfast, which was really well-cooked, 
she declared ‘‘ fit for nothing but the pigs,’’ 
and scolded the servant soundly for inat- 
tention to her work. 

‘*Your breakfast would please anybody 
but grumblers, Bridget,”’ said Tom, glane- 
ing at the girl’s flushed, worried face, “ and 
your waflles are so nice that I for one in- 
tend to make them go like greased light- 
ning.”’ In his hurry to suit the action to 
the word he gave his cup a slight tilt, spill- 
ing about a spoonful of the coffee on Miss 
Grace’s delicate pink muslin, and loosening 
her tongue at both ends, 

Tom, however, bore it with perfect com- 
posure, eating his breakfast with greater 
relish than ever, and when she had finished 
he turned to me with a comical smile. 
“The old cat’s claws are sharper than 
ever this morning, Miss Maggie,’ he 
said; ‘‘but as she has met with a disap- 
pointment that has ‘ kinder sot’ her back, 
as the gardener says, you must excuse her.” 

“Hush, Tom!’ said his mother, sternly; 
** will you never lay aside your saucy ways?”’ 
Then, as Bridget left the room, she turned 
to me, and remarked, ‘‘ I must explain what 
he means by the disappointment, Miss Len- 
nox, and can assure you it is one thatI 
share most fully.” 

It seems that they had received another 
letter from the expected ‘‘Adonis,”’ inform- 
ing them that he had found it necessary to 
postpone his visit for two or three weeks, 
In the mean time, he wrote, business would 
call an old and valued friend of his to the 
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city for a few days, and, as he preferred 
boarding in the country, he would be glad 
if they could accommodate him during his 
stay. 

**Of course,” said Mrs. Ellsworth, “ we 
shall be pleased to see Major Glenn for Ed- 
gar’s sake, but we regret that the dear boy 
will not be with us as soon as we expected.”’ 
A remark that failed to arouse my sympathy, 
as I knew their affection for the “dear 
boy ” was not altogether disinterested; but 
Icould readily imagine Grace’s disappoint- 
ment, after planning herself for speedy con- 
quest. Finding the domestic atmosphere 
too foggy for my sunny mood, directly after 
breakfast I retired to my own room, where 
I have spent the morning reading and writ- 
ing, and at intervals listening to the bois- 
terous songs sung by bright, impulsive 
Tom, whom no amount of snubbing can 
crush. 

June 15.— The major has been with us 
three days. We were all seated in the par- 
lor, enjoying that cool, delicious hour be- 
tween sunset and dusk, when his arrival 
was announced. As he entéred the room I 
Was somewhat surprised to see a rather 
venerable-looking man, with a very tall fig- 
ure, a little bent, gray hair, and long, luxu- 


riant whiskers, almost concealing the lower 
part of his face. He wore gcggles and car- 


ried acane. Mrs. Ellsworth flew to meet 
him, and seized his hand with the affection- 
ate ardor of an old friend; while Grace fol- 
lowed her mother’s example; and the two, 
chattering like magpies, scarcely gave the 
poor old gentleman an opportunity to 
breathe. 

“T am delighted to see you, Major 
Glenn!’ exclaimed the former. “Cousin 
Edgar has spoken so highly of you that we 
feel as if we had known you for years.” 

The major bowed politely without speak- 


‘And now do make yourself perfectly at 
home!” urged the affable hostess. ‘‘Itrust 
you have had a pleasant trip?” 

“No, madam, I am not the owner of any 
ship, and never have been,”’ was the reply. 

** He did not understand me,” said Mrs. 
Ellsworth, aside; then, assuming her bland- 
est smile, she continued, ‘I hope you left 
Cousin Edgar in the enjoyment of good 
heath and spirits.”’ 

“Thank you very much, madam, but I 
must decline the spirits ; intoxicating liquors 
have not passed my lips for many years.” 
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**You seem a little hard of understand- 
ing,” said Mrs. Ellsworth, still smiling 
blandly, and raising her voice considerably 
higher. 

“Much obliged, but I do not need any 
fanning. ‘Your parlor is delightfully cool,’ 


_ he said. 


**Ts our dear Cousin Edgar well?” asked 
Grace, coming to her mother’s aid. 

“A swell? No, indeed, young lady; so 
far from being a swell, he has a perfect 
aversion to anything of the kind.’”’ 

Mrs. Ellsworth cast a despairing glance at 
Tom, who stood with his hands in his 
pockets behind the major’s shoulder, grin- 


‘ning delightedly at the scene. 


“Come here,” she said, forgetting my 
presence in her vexation, ‘‘and see if you 
can make this old goose understand. I de- 
clare! my nerves are all unstrung. Ask 
him about Cousin Edgar.”’ 

The words, shouted in Tom’s lusty young 
voice, caused a new light to dawn upon the 
old gentleman’s mind, 

** Yes, yes,”’ he answered, “‘ I am glad to 
say that your cousin is in the enjoyment of 
excellent health.”? Then patting Tom gen- 
tly on the head—* You’re a fine boy, sir, a 
very fine boy, and I should think a robust 
one too, for your voice has quite a hearty 

” 

Encouraged by Tom’s success, Mrs, Ells- 
worth again endeavored to make herself 
heard. ‘“Lassure you,’’ she shrieked, we 
consider it a great privilege to entertain one 
of Cousin Edgar’s friends.” 

And this time the old major really under- 
stood, for he answered, ‘‘ You are very kind, 
madam, but 1 was a little afraid that my 
deafness would prove an impediment to 
sociability.” ~ 

** Oh, make yourself perfectly easy on that 
score,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ your deafness is so 
very slight that it is not worth mentioning.” 
At which “ white lie’ Tom turned his 
face away from his mother, and rolled his 
eyes up to heaven with a look of pious 
horror. 

Presently I joined in the conversation, 
and, with Tom aiding occasionally as inter- 
preter, we managed to keep up a pretty brisk 
chat till tea-time. 

“Mamma, where could Cousin Edgar 
have picked up such an uncouth old crea- 
ture?’ asked Grace, when we were all 
seated at the table. ‘‘ Just see him cooling 
his tea in his saucer, and cramming his 
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knife down his throat! That surely is not 
a specimen of society manners,’’ 

**You know, Grace, that old people are 
sometimes rather peculiar in their habits,”’ 
replied Mrs. Ellsworth ; and then she glanced 
at me, and back again to her daughter, with 
a look that said as plainly as words could 
have done, ‘‘ Mind what you are saying.” 
**T feel assured,’’ she added, ‘‘ that he is a 
very worthy man.”’ 

* Undoubtedly,” said Grace, who felt 
that she had made a blunder, and was anx- 
ious to repair it, ‘‘ otherwise he would not 
be Cousin Edgar’s friend.” 

**T hope I may be shot,”’ exclaimed Tom, 
energetically, “if I a’n’t tired of hearing 
that fellow’s name mentioned! I bet he’sa 
perfect humbug, and I know I shall feel 
like taking him for a pin-cushion every time 
he comes near me.”’ 

Here Tom’s mamma interposed with a 
threat of punishment in case of further im- 
pertinence, and, as said punishment meant 
a curtailment of sweets, and he has a sugar 
tooth, he was silenced. 

After supper we returned to the parlor, 
where Mrs. Ellsworth and Tom engaged the 
major in conversation; and Grace, declar- 
ing that her lungs were unequal to such ex- 
ertion, seated herself at the piano. 

I seated myself at the window to enjoy 
the cool night air, and, drawing the curtain 
around me, was soon in the land of dreams, 
from which I was recalled by Mrs. Ells- 
worth’s voice. 

“Tom, the major wishes to retire, and 
you must show him to his room. Mercy! 
how fatiguing he is! It is fortunate that 
his stay will be only for a few days, for I 
see that he will be a perfect pest.” 

** Well, I don’t mind exercising my lungs 
a little for an old gent like that,’’ I heard 
Tom say; ‘for may be when I grow old 
some one will have to do as much for 
me,”’ 

“Ts he gone at last?” asked Grace, as 
the two left the room. “I have banged 
away till my fingers ache, but not half as 
badly as my ears, for there has been noise 
enough since the old plague came to drive 
us all mad.” 

‘‘Hush!’ said her mother, suddenly 
aware of my presence. Then coming tomy 
side, she gave me a firm shake, and inquired 
in arather alarmed voice if I were dream- 
ing. I assured her that I had taken quite 

a comfortable nap, and I suppose that my 
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drowsy eyes satisfied her that I had heard 
nothing, for she seemed greatly relieved. 

While witnessing the system of deception 

kept up between these two amiable people, 
I sometimes wonder if that invaluable pos- 
session, a conscience, has not been left out 
in the make-up of each. At the same time 
I cannot help pitying the poor old man who 
has been the subject of such ill-natured re- 
marks, and is so sublimely unconscious of 
the fact. Difficult as it is to maintaina 
conversation with him, I have been amply 
repaid for the effort, for his mind is richly 
stored with knowledge, and his remarks are 
both entertaining and instructive. 

Tom is his sworn champion, and we three 
‘*get on so well together,’”’ as his mother 
said, that she and Grace find it convenient 
to leave us to ourselves a great portion of 
the time, on the plea of household duties, 
although I never knew domestic matters to 
trouble the latter till now. Sometimes I 
cannot help thinking a little scornfully of 
how greatly the present state of affairs 
would be reversed if the guest were consid- 
ered an eligible match; as it is, no objection 
can be made to my monopolizing a large’ 
share of the old gentleman's time, for even 
if he possessed those golden attractions 
(which I do not believe he does) of which 
Miss Grace fondly dreams, he is too staid 
and sensible to think of marrying at his age, 
although that mischievous Tom has actually 
been trying to make me believe that he is 
in love with me! 

“*Why, Miss Maggie,”’ he said, ‘‘ his eyes 
follow you wherever you go; and only yes- 
terday when we were speaking of the lan- 
guage of flowers, he said that the lily was 
typical of you. Now is not that a pretty 
and poetical speech for an old gentleman to 
make? It’s a great pity he is not thirty 
years younger.” 

What a tease Tom is! 

June 18.—The major left us this morning. 
When he told us at the breakfast-table that 
he had finished the business which called 
him to the city, and would therefore leave 
us today, the family were loud in their ex- 
pressions of regret, all, I felt assured, being 
empty as air, except Tom’s. 

‘*We have enjoyed your visit so much, 
major,” said Mrs. Ellsworth, ‘and shall 
feel very lonely without you. If we could 

only induce you to remain a while longer?’ 

I looked at the major, thinking that in- 

deed ‘‘ where ignorance is bliss ’tis folly to 
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be wise’’ as he answered, ‘‘I thank you for 
the invitation, but really cannot accept it, 
although the few days that I have spent be- 
neath your roof have been in some repects 
very pleasant ones.” 

“I shall not forget you, Miss Maggie,” 
said he, as he bade me farewell, ‘‘ but shall 
think very often of your forbearing kindness 
to a poor, infirm old man. And now if I 
were to ask you for one of your bonny 
brown curls as a keepsake, would you think 
me too unreasonabie?”’ 

** Certainly not,’’ I replied, feeling a little 
amused at the eld gentleman’s request; and, 
as Tom brought the scissors with alacrity, 
in a moment the coveted curl was in bis 
hand. 

* What an affecting scene!’ sneered 
Grace, who could not refrain from venting 
her spleen at this mark of special favor. 
**It’s a pity I am not an artist.” 

** * Sour grapes,’ quoted Tom, 

** My boy,’’ observed the major, turning 
to that young gentleman, ‘if you will look 
in my room when Iam gone you will find 
that I have not forgotten you. And now 
remember you must take good care of Miss 
Maggie.”’ 

“That I shall, sir,’’ replied Tom, with 
the gravity of a man of thirty. 

Then with a few more parting words and 
considerable handshaking the major left, 
bearing with him many loving messages to 
** Cousin Edgar.” 

**Such a kind, affable old gentleman!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Ellsworth, drawing a deep 
sigh, which I knew must be one of relief, as 
I ascended the steps, vaguely wondering if 
I should ever see the old man again, Tom 
had already scaled the stairs in a manner 
that might have done honor to the re- 
nowned Sam Patch, and was now calling 
excitedly from the major’s room, ‘ Hurry 
up, Miss Maggie! hurry up!’ 

* Now isn’t that something for a fellow 
to feel proud of?’ he asked, as I entered, 
pointing to several beautifully bound edi- 
tions of the works of standard poets. 

**It is a very nice present indeed,” I as- 
sented. 

“I guess he gave me these,” said Tom, 
running his eyes delightedly over his trea- 
sures, ‘* because he heard me say that I was 
so fond of poetry. In fact I have an idea 
of becoming a poet.”’ 

“ Bravo, Tom!’ I cried; ‘‘ who knows 
but you are an embryo Shakspere or Milton 
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only awaiting an opportunity to dazzle the 
world with your genius?” 

‘** But I say, isn’t he bully?” asked Tom, 
who in the absence of his mother frequently 
indulges in slang. ‘‘Such a splendid old 
chap that J did not mind his deafness a bit; 
but I heard Grace telling mamma this 
morning that she thanked Heaven her lungs 
would now have a good rest, although she 
had been begging the major to stay almost 
in the same breath. I think deceit is 
dreadful.” 

In which opinion I most heartily concur. 

July 2. — The long - wished -for Adonis 
made his appearance a week since, and 
Grace, who has daily donned her most be- 
coming costumes in honor of his arrival, is 
radiant with smiles, After a formal intro- 
duction at the table, I had ample time for 
observation, and was certainly most agree- 
ably impressed. Instead of the perfumed, 
brainless dandy whom I had expected to 
see, I found a refined and cultivated gentle- 
man, with manners graceful, polished, and 
perfectly free from affectation. His per- 
sonal appearance fully justifies Grace’s de- 
scription; his head, formed to delight a 
phrenologist, is crowned with silky rings of 
jet-black hair; his eyes, of the same color, 
are large and brilliant; and his features are 
the most regular and perfect that 1 have 
ever seen. Yet, after all, the greatest 
charm of his face lies in its noble and intel- 
lectual expression. 

His conversational powers are very fine, 
and he has also the happy faculty of adapt- 
ing himself to each individual. How ridic- 
ulous to suppose that such a man could 
harbor even a fancy for a shallow-brained 
girl like Grace! but that young lady, whose 
bump of self-esteem is finely developed} I 
suppose has never troubled her pretty head 
with fears of a disappointment. 

Remembering the conversation that I had 
overheard before Mr. Lynton’s arrival, for 
several days I held myself aloof from his 
society, and had resolved to do so during 
his stay, but something transpired yester- 
day to change my resolution. Just before 
dusk I resolved to ‘‘freshen’’ my dress by 
the addition of a few flowers; a newly filled 
vase was close at hand, and from that I 
made my selection, but not one harmonized 
with my hair and eyes, or the delicate blue 
of my dress, and the contrast was so dis- 
pleasing that I flung them all down in dis- 
gust. 
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I thought of Grace as I had seen hera 
few moments before in the daintiest and 
most becoming of white evening costumes, 
with carnations glowing like fire amid her 
dark braids, and clusters of the same flowers 
at throat and waist. Was I really growing 
envious of that pretty, expressionless face, 
with the richness of warmth and coloring 
in which my own was so utterly deficient? 
ITasked. Reason told me no, but as I stood 
looking at the plain reflection in the glass, 
for the first time in my life I found myself 
regretting my waut of beauty. 

Suddenly I happened to think of some 
lovely white moss rosebuds that I had seen 
in the garden that day, and thither I turned 
my steps. I had gathered the flowers, and 
was admiring their exquisite beauty, when 
I heard a slight cough, and looking up saw 
the tall figure of Mr. Lynton, almost hidden 
by a mass of flowering honey -suckle, 
Whether he had seen me at first I could not 
tell, but the pleasant smile and word of 
greeting he gave me were not indicative of 
surprise. I returned his salutation, and 
was leaving the garden when he detained 
me. 

‘Wait a moment, Miss Lennox,” he said, 
with some embarrassment visible in his 
manner. ‘ Please tell me why you always 
avoid my presence.” 

I hesitated, for I could neither give him 
the true reason nor tell an untruth. 

*T am sorry,” I replied, with burning 
cheeks, ‘‘ if I have seemed unfriendly, for it 
was certainly not my desire to do so.” 

** You are evading my question,” he said, 
regaining his composure in proportion as I 
lost mine. ‘* Pardon me, but I believe you 
have a motive for shunning my society, and 
I cannot think that I have given you cause 
for offence. Believe me, it was not idle cu- 
riosity that prompted the question, for [ 
have an earnest desire to be your friend.”’ 

Looking into his clear, truthful eyes, I 
could not doubt his sincerity, and laying 
aside all reserve, I answered,— 

**T do believe you, and will answer you 
frankly. I have avoided your presence, as 
you say, not from personal dislike, but be- 
cause I thought if I did not I should incur 
the displeasure of others.” 

A smile broke over his face. ‘I think I 
understand you now,” he said, “and am 
glad indeed to know that your coolness did 
not spring from aversion. And now will 
you not promise me that you will not se- 


clude yourself as hitherto, but join freely in 
all our amusements without fear of unpleas- 
ant consequences? You will gratify me 
greatly by doing so.” 

I could not refuse a request so earnestly 
made, and after begging me for one of my 
roses to wear in his button-hole, we left the 
garden and entered the house. Since I am 
no longer the petted child of wealth, I have 
learned to value more highly the few whose 
friendship I gain, and the knowledge that I 
was really an object of interest to this bril- 
liant and refined man caused my heart to 
beat quicker with pleasure. Perhaps it was 
this that sent such a glow to cheek and 
eyes, for when I had placed a cluster of the 
buds in my curls, and looked in the glass to 
see the effect, the face that was so pale but 
a few moments before seemed almost to rival 
Grace’s in brightness and bloom. 

“Why, Miss Maggie, you are as pretty as 
a pink!’ exclaimed Tom, enthusiastically, 
as I met him in the hall on my way to sup- 
per. ‘* Grace can’t be compared with you, 
any way, and I bet you will cut her out,” 

** Nonsense, Tom!’ 

“Well, we'll see. By the way, Miss Mag- 
gie, I like Mr. Lynton a great deal better 
than I thought I would.” 

**T am glad to hear you say so, Tom, and 
hope you have no desire to stick pins in him 
now.” 

“Not a bit. Why, he is as tip-top as the 
old major!’ 

*€ Miss Lennox, I trust that you will favor 
us with some music this evening,” said Mr, 
Lynton, courteously, as we were leaving 
the table. ‘‘ Your young friend Tom has 
‘been telling me that you warble like a ca- 
nary.” 

I assented, and at the close of the first 
song he complimented me very highly yet 
delicately upon my musical abilities. An- 
other song was immediately called for, and 
then a duet, in which I discovered that he 
possesses a voice of surpassing power and 
richness. 

‘*Why, Cousin Edgar, I had no idea that 
you were so fond of music!” said Grace, 
veiling her jealousy under the greatest 
suavity of manner. ‘‘I am sure I thought 
yesterday that your remarks about the fash- 
jonable songs of the day were very severe.” 

**'You misunderstood me,”’ was the reply. 
**T am passionately fond of music, espe- 
cially the brilliant productions of the old 
masters. My remarks only referred to those 
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light sentimental songs, without either sense 
or poetry, which I do not believe any person 
of cultivated tastes would tolerate. Those 
which we have just sung are, as you have 
said, among the popular songs of the day, 
but they are perfectly free from sickly sen- 
timentalism, and Miss Lennox sings with 
such exquisite feeling that her voice gives 
an added charm to the words, and inspires 
the listener.” 

Grace was silent, but luckily for the 
speaker’s equanimity he did not see the 
glance she darted at me, for if looks could 
kill I should have died on the spot. 

But I must stop scribbling, and give my 
fingers an opportunity to rest, for it is grow- 
ing late, and I have promised to give Mr, 
Lynton a “musical treat,’ as he called it, 
each evening during his stay. 

July 16.— Two weeks since I penned a 
line in my journal, and during that time 
how much has transpired that I had notex- 
pected to record! I can hardly realize that 
my acquaintance with Mr. Lynton is of 
such recent date; and yet those days brought 
such peace, such contentment, into my 
hitherto lonely life that their flight was al- 
most unheeded. I did not seek to investi- 
gate the cause; I only knew there wasa 
well-spring of joy in my breast that lent a 
halo to my surroundings, and’ rendered me 
more lenient to the occasional coldness of 
Mrs. Ellsworth and her daughter. 

This coldness I knew sprung from the 
fact that ‘“‘ Cousin Edgar,’’ instead of devot- 
ing himself entirely to Grace, paid me too 
many of those little attentions which that 
young lady considered her exclusive right. 
In the mean time the two labored most in-, 
dustriously to secure the “ splendid prize,”’ 
without, as it seems, exacting the knowledge 
that ‘‘ Barkis was willin’!’’ That he had 
long since divined their motives I had no 
doubt, but I did not know that he under- 
stood their characters so thoroughly uutil 
yesterday. 

** What do you think, Miss Lennox!’’ said 
Grace, as I entered the room where she and 
Mr. Lynton were seated; “‘ Cousin Edgar 
pretends that he can read one’s character 
and destiny.” 

“Well, suppose we put his skill to the 
test,”’ I replied; and Grace, clapping her 
hands like a wild school-girl, cried out in 
glee,— 

** Oh, that will be capital!’ 

** Excuse me, ladies,” said Mr. Lynton; 
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**T have some conscientious scruples about 
fortune-telling.”’ 

But Grace declared that she would take 
no denial, and after a moment’s hesitation 
he consented, saying that he would not hold 
himself responsible if he said anything to 
offend. 

“As if you could do such a thing!’ ex- 
claimed Grace, reproachfully. 

“Very well; please let me see your hand, 
Miss Lennox.” 

I obeyed, trembling as if I had been in 
the presence of a veritable soothsayer, and 
what he said only increased my agitation, 

**You are proud, sensitive, and of san- 
guine temperament, with a strong love of 
truth, and a perfect hatred of deception, 
Possessing great capacity for loving, you 
were not made for the gayety and glitter of 
the world, but the more quiet and enduring 
pleasures of the domestic circle. Your 


future life will be far rosier than the pres- 
ent, and gilded by love as deep and lasting 
as ever fe]l to the lot of woman.” 

“A very nice destiny indeed,’ lisped 
Grace, sweetly. ‘‘ But to tell the truth, 
Cousin Edgar, I never thought Miss Mag- 
gie’s disposition was that which you have 
described, though perhaps I am not a com- 
petent judge.” 

** Doubtless,’”” remarked Mr. Lynton, col- 
oring slightly. ‘* Now let us see what the 
Fates have in store for you,’’ as Grace ex- 
tended her hand coquettishly. 

‘Nature has dowered you with beauty,” 
—the silly girl glanced triumphantly at me 
—‘*but youhave dedicated it to selfish pur- 
poses.”” An angry blush usurped the place 
of the smile. ‘‘You are proud and ambi- 
tious, but I can predict for your dreams of 
future grandeur nothing but disappoigt 
ment.”’ 

** You are perfectly insulting!” exclaimed 
Grace, as she jerked her hand spitefully 
away, and swept angrily from the room. 

** She will never forgive you,”’ I remarked, 
as he watched her retreating figure, with a 
scornful, amused smile wreathing his lips. 

‘Well, I think I can survive the shock.’’ 
he replied, coolly. ‘‘I had not intended to 
be so severe, but that covert thrust at you 
was more than I could endure. How sad, 
and, at the same time, disgusting, to see 
one so utterly lost to truth and goodness! 
Margarite! you were rightly named, for 
your soul is as pure and transparent asa 
pearl, and’’— 
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The sentence remained unfinished, for 
just then Tom came in with a bit of news 
for Mr. Lynton, and while they were dis- 
cussing it I retired to my own rovm, in- 
wardly wishing that my young friend had 
not interrupted us just at that moment, for 
something in Mr. Lynton’s look and man- 
ner caused a glad, sweet hope to dawn in 
my heart. 

Feeling too restless to remain in-doors, I 
took one of Tom’s treasured volumes that 
the major had given him, and sauntered 
forth for my favorite walk. It was one of 
the most beautiful and picturesque of spots, 
shaded by lofty beeches, with a carpet of 
the brightest moss, and clear, limpid stream 
winding away like a silver thread in the dis- 
tance. Under one of the trees Tom had 
formed a sort of rude seat, which he de- 
clared was my special property, and which 
I never failed to monopolize when there, 
Here I had passed many pleasant hours 
reading, but this afternoon I found it impos- 
sible to confine my attention to my book, so 
I laid the volume aside. 

Some delicate blue flowers growing near 
the water’s edge attracted my eye, and I 
gathered a cluster and fastened them at my 
belt; but as I stood on the bank that was 
wet and slippery from recent rains, I lost 
my footing, and slid downward. Fortu- 
nately I managed to catch hold of a shrub 
that overhung the stream, and with some 
difficulty regained the bank, congratulat- 
ing myself upon my narrow escape, for 
though the water was shallow, a plunge 


' into it would have been anything but desir- 


able. As it was, my general appearance 
was much the worse for the accident, and I 
was eying my soiled garments with feelings 
of mingled mirth and vexation when a well- 


known figure appeared in sight. It was 
Mr. Lynton, and his surprise at seeing me 
in such a plight can be better imagined than 
described. 

** My adventure lacks the interest of fic- 
tion,’’ I observed, after I had answered his 
anxious inquiries. ‘‘Aecording to the most 
approved style of modern writers, my hero 
should have appeared on the scene just in 
time to rescue me from a watery grave.” 

“And the sequel of course would be a 
wedding. But come, take a peep at your- 
self in the stream, and tell me if you think 
you resemble the heroines of romance.” 

I did not wonder at the mischief shining 
in his eyes when I saw the foreign-looking 


figure reflected iu the water; my hair had 
been blown into a mass of tangles, and my 
face was daubed with patches of black mud, 
while my pretty little hat was decorated in 
the same way. 

““At any rate lam in no danger of shar 
ing the fate of Narcissus,’’ I returned, with 
something between a laugh and a sigh, as L 
flung my hat on the grass and proceeded to 
wash away the mud. While this operation 
was being performed Mr. Lynton strolled 
toward the seat under the beech, where I 
joined him when I had smoothed my curls 
into something like order. I found him 
brushing industriously away at my hat, but, 
alas! that once becoming little ornament, 
with its delicate ribbons and flowers, was a 
perfect wreck. 


“*O rare, pale Margaret, 
What lit yo..r eyes with tearful power, 


Like moonlight on a falling shower?’ ’’ 


quoted my companion, after a moment’s 
silence, 

**Only the problem as to how long my 
very modest little fortune would last if L 
should meet with such an adventure every 
day,’’ I answered. 

“What a matter-of-fact person you are! 
I was just pluming my wings for a loftier 
flight into the regions of fancy, and there is 
no telling to what sublime heights I might 
have soared had it not been for that un- 
lucky remark of yours,”’ 

“Well, I am very sorry if I have de- 
stroyed your inspiration; but since you 
have descended to the level of common 
mortals, please hand me the book that you 
just now knocked off the seat.’’ 

** Excuse my awkwardness; I should have 
been more careful had I known that you 
prized this volume so highly,” as I brushed 
away invisible particles of dust. 

“Tt is Tom’s property, and the gift of his 
friend the major,”’ I remarked. 

He gazed at me keenly a moment, then 
his eyes flashed with merriment, and he 
broke into the gayest peal of laughter I had 
ever heard from his lips. ; 

“Did you not find the old gentleman’s 
eccentricities rather amusing?” he asked. 

‘*T found him rather peculiar in some re- 
spects,” I replied, ‘‘ but not enough so to 
excite one’s mirth.”’ 

“If I were to tell you,” his manner 
changing suddenly from gay to grave, ‘‘ that 
no such person as Major Glenn existed—iu 
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other words, that he and I were the same 
person—would you not believe me?’’ 

“Tt is impossible!" I cried, feeling myself 
growing red and white by turns. 

** But see, this isa proof.”” And drawing 
from his pocket a small parcel, he displayed 
to my astonished gaze the very curl that I 
gave Major Glenn on the morning of his 
departure. 

I stood dumb with amazement; had my 
life depended on my speaking a single word 
I do not think I could have done it. 

*T see you are at a loss to understand 
my conduct,” he continued, “ but perhaps 
when you have heard my explanation you 
will be inclined to think more kindly of me. 
You are not acquainted with the circum- 
stances of my early life, so I will relate 
them as briefly as possible. My parents 
possessed only a moderate competence, but 
they made every endeavor to give me all the 
advantages afforded the sons of wealthy 
people, and I repaid their efforts by untir- 
ing devotion to my studies. Before they 
died I had the pleasure of seeing them, 
through my own exertions, surrounded by 
many luxuries to which they had once been 
strangers; and my small capital increased 
steadily, until, a few months since, the 
death of a relative left me heir to an im- 
mense fortune. 

“* My father and Mr. Ellsworth had been 
life-long friends, but as no intercourse had 
been kept up between their families since 
the deaths of the two men, I was somewhat: 
surprised to receive a letter from Mrs. Ells- 
worth and Grace, urging me in the most 
cordial and affectionate terms to pay them 
a visit. Without taking time to consider, ] 
accepted the invitation, but my reply was 
scarcely mailed before I regretted having 
done so. When one has been raised from 
comparative poverty to affluence he sees, by 
the homage of many who once refused to 
recognize him, that gold is a sovereign 
power, and my brief experience had not 
strengthened my faith in human nature. I 


* had now no doubt that rumors of my wealth 


had reached the Ellsworths, and on re- 
reading their letter I fancied that I detected 
a tone of insincerity running through it. 
At any rate I determined to test their truth, 
so I wrote again, and you know to what 
effect. A whimsical plan had entered my 
head, and, as I had always been called a 
pretty good mimic, I had no fears of the re- 
sult, so 1 made my debut as Major Glenn. 


It is hardly necessary to say that I had 
feigned deafness in order to understand 
more thoroughly the characters of my ami- 
able hostess and her daughter; and my ex- 
periment proved so successful that some- 
times I could hardly hide my disgust. 
Maggie, you seemed like an angel among 
those crafty, false-hearted women, and had 
it not been for you I should never have re- 
turned. The gentleness exercised toward 
one whom you believed to be aged and 
helpless completely won my heart, and time 
has but increased my affection.” 

But what else he said I shall not tell even 
to you, dear old journal; suffice it to say 
they were words that filled my soul with 
swéetest happiness, and amply compensated 
for those years of loneliness. His confes- 
sion opened my eyes to the fact that my 
love for him had become perfect idolatry, 
but I felt that he had guessed my secret 
before I had known it myself. 

“IT do not regret my stratagem,’’ he re- 
marked, as we walked homeward, “‘ for had 
it not been for that I might never have dis- 
covered your goodness and purity of heart. 
After my exit as Major Glenn there was not 
an hour in which you did not play a promi- 
nent part in my thoughts; and when I saw 
how you avoided me on my return I was 
pained more than you can imagine, al- 
though I might have felt confident that 
those unworthy Ellsworths were the cause 
of it. How often, when I have seen them 
treat you with coldness, have I wished that 
Thad the right to protect you from insult! 
And now it has been granted me, I desire to 
make our engagement immediately known. 
It is the only revenge I ask, and in consid- 
eration of all their kindness to you and the 
‘major,’ as well as their modest designs on 
my fortune, I think it is one that I am en- 
titled to.” 

‘* When they are apprised of our engage- 
ment my presence will be tolerated no 
longer,” I said, ‘‘ so I shall return to my old 
home in the city as soon as possible.” 

“And I shall not tarry an hour longer, 
for when my bird has flown there will be 
nothing to induce me to remain.” 

So it was settled that he should accom- 
pany me to my friends in the city the next 
day, and then return to New York until the 
necessary preparations for our marriage 
were completed. 

No words of mine can paint the various 
emotions depicted in the countenances of 
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Mrs. Ellsworth and Grace when Mr. Lynton 
that evening formally announced our en- 
gagement; disappointment, rage, and as- 
tonishment rendered them both speechless 
for several moments. Mrs. Ellsworth, how- 
ever, was the first to recover herself, and 
then she proffered her congratulations in a 
very cold and constrained manner; a feat in 
which she was excelled by Grace, whose 
malice I suppose I should have forgiven, 
since it certainly must have been very hu- 
miliating to be eclipsed by such a ‘“‘ little 
plain-faced thing.’’ Tom’s expressions of 
pleasure were most hearty and characteristic, 
and he declared that it was ‘‘ just what he 
had expected.”’ 

Grace found opportunity during the even- 
ing to give vent to a little of the venom brew- 
ing within her. ‘‘ Permit me,” she whis- 
pered, with a malicious smile, “ to congrat- 
ulate you upon your skill in fortune-hunt- 
ing.” 

“Thank you,” I replied; “if my arts 
have triumphed where those of another 
have been so constantly employed, I cer- 
tainly have cause to pride myself upon the 
fact.”” A remark that sent the angry blood 
to her face, and one that I immediately re- 
gretted, for such petty spite was not worthy 
of notice. 


It is hardly necessary to say that when 
we expressed our intention of leaving the 
next day we did not receive any very press- 
ing invitations to remain; Mr. Lynton, as 
the destroyer of so many brilliant hopes, 
was no longer a very desirable guest; and as 
for myself I could readily imagine that I 
was a perfect eye-sore. Tom alone seemed 
truly grieved at parting with us, but the 
assurance that we would write often seemed 
to console him somewhat, 

So here I am back in my old room; but 
oh! since I left it such a happy change has 
swept over my life that I can hardly realize 
it, Edgar left me this morning, but ina 
month he will return and take me to New 
York, where he says I will find “‘a hand- 
some and luxurious home for the beautiful 
bride that will grace it.”” The fact that he 
considers me lovely is, I think, a proof of his 
devotion ; \\nd it is the knowledge that I pos- 
sess the love of such a man, and not the 
thought of the splendor which awaits me, 
that fills my heart with such supreme con- 
tentment. Ido not care to regain my old 
place in society, having learned that there is 
but little to be gained by such a position, 
My sole desire is to bless and brighten the 
life of one who more than realizes my girl- 
hood’s dreams, 


WHY I AM STILL A BACHELOR. 
BY BELLE STUART. 


“Handsomely furnished back 
every comfort and convenience to 
cellent board, No. 35 Arnold Place.” 


lor with 
with ex- 


Such was the attractive announcement 
which met my gaze one Monday morning, 
long years ago, as I cast my eyes over the 
advertising column of the London Times, 
The good lady with whom I[ had been lodg- 
ing for the past six years or more had 
thrown up her lease, given up housekeep- 
ing; and I was e’en forced to secure another 
home ere night-fall, or submit to the incon- 
venience of finding myself thrust shelterless 
upon the street. 

Accordingly, placing the above-mentioned 
‘address, together with several others, upon 
my memorandum book, I set forth upon my 
wearisome, disagreeable quest, than which 
there is none more wearisome or disagree- 
able, I most solemnly believe, By far the 
greater portion of apartments inspecied 


proved first-class—frauds; but the one set 
forth in such glowing terms at the begin- 
ning of this sketch was all that it claimed to 
be, and more, and I engaged it upon the 
spot, of the landlady, who, by the way, was 
an exceedingly refined and ladylike person- 
age. Now do not, I pray you, fair reader, 
think to weave a romance upon that state- 
ment, for as the lady alluded to was fifty at 
the very lowest estimate, and I but just 
turned twenty-eight, I fear you will be griev- 
ously disappointed. 

The early dawn of a February evening 
found me, Gerald Francis Pembroke, to- 
gether with my luggage, consisting of two 
trunks, a bag, a portmanteau, an umbrella, 
and a mocking-bird, duly installed in my 
new quarters, where, quickly removing the 
traces of dust from my clothing, performing 
necessary ablutions, and arranging hair and 
cravat toa nicety, I sat me down in an easy- 
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chair drawn invitingly before the fire, to 
await the tinkling of the supper call-bell. 
And in this interim of waiting, I amused 
myself by taking a more minute survey of 
the apartment than I had as yet attempted. 
This had evidently been the family-room 
in the days agone, before taking boarders 
had become a necessity, and the family por- 
traits were still suspended from the walls, 
There, upon one side, was an old, old lady 
in cap and spectacles, staring benignly upon 
an old, old man, with silvery locks and 
wrinkled cheeks, upon the other side; there 
at the end hung a full-length portrait of a 
young soldier in all the conscious pride of 
new uniform and glistening sword; whilst 
just opposite and directly over the mantel- 
shelf was a representation in oil colors of a 
young girl of some eighteen or nineteen 
summers, I should judge. A pair of large, 
sofi, lustrous brown eyes, over which the 
long lashes fringed gracefully ; a nose, small, 
well-formed, delicate pink cheeks; a broad, 
intelligent, finely developed forehead; and 
two rosy, pouting lips parted with just the 
shadow of a smile, completed a face the 
most transcendently beautiful of any that it 
has ever been my good fortune in life to be- 
hold. I was entranced, enraptured; and 
sat there, lost to all outside occurrences, 
gazing with intoxicated admiration and de- 
light upon the last-named_ painting, until 
long after the tea-bell had sent forth its 
clanging peal, until the house-maid, weary 
no doubt of awaiting my appearance, had 
admonished me by a gentle knock at my 
door that my presence was solicited below. 
I hastened back, immediately the meal 
was despatched, to the contemplation of 
that bit of painted canvas which had so at- 
tracted, fascinated my inmost heart; and in 
its contemplation passed the entire evening, 
to the utter exclusion of letters and papers 
which should have claimed my attention. 
And as the days and weeks went by, this 
attraction, this fascination, but deepened in 
intensity; it seemed that I could not gaze 
sufficiently long or often upon the handsome 
portrait, which, aside from being the repre- 
sentation of a face of surpassing loveliness, 
Was emphatically a masterpiece of art. I 
was fond, I was proud of it; it lit up, illu- 
mined, inhabited as with a visible presence 
my otherwise somewhat lonely bachelor 
apartments, and its sweet image lingered 
ever near me, haunting my dreams by night, 
dancing shoot “rw me ladger and day-book. 


and floating around me in the air, by day. 
And yet, ardently as I had desired to know, 
and as many times as it had been on the 
tip of my tongue to inquire, I had never 
dared question the landlady as to the origi- 
nal of ‘‘ my picture,” as I was pleased to 
style the painting, fearing lest the unwel- 
come revelation that the fair divinity there- 
in depicted had merged into a matron, fair, 
fat and forty, into an old, old lady, perhaps, 
with her grandchildren clustered about her 
knee, or had for long bee. treading the 
streets of the New Jerusalem, should topple 
my fair, romantic castles ignominiously to 
the ground. So 1 remained in wilful igno- 
rance, loving, admiring, worshiping. 

As I was returning from the office one 
afternoon some six or eight weeks subse- 
quent to my entrance upon my new lodg- 
ings, I observed an express wagon, from 
which some men were removing a trunk 
labelled ‘‘ Lillian Montrose,” drawn up be- 
fore the door. ‘Ah! anew lodger,” I care- 
lessly murmured; and bounding up the 
steps and into the hall, was just in season 
to behold a slight, trim little figure, attired 
in « fashionable costume, disappear up the 
stairway to the floor above. I passed on to 
my room, and gave no further thought to 
the stylish new-comer, until, upon descend- 
ing to the supper-room, I was arrested mid- 
way between the door and my seat by the 
words from the lady of the house, ** Mr. 
Pembroke, this is my sister, Miss Montrose.” 

My heart leaped to my throat; my pulses 
stood still; my eyes distended with eager, 
startled gaze: for there upon the other side 
of the table, smiling bewitchingly, murmur- 
ing some polite phrases of greeting, sat—the 
original of my picture.” 

I suppose I stammered forth some fitting 
response to the introduction; I know I sank 
dazed, bewildered, into my seat at table; 
but whether I ate what was set before me, 
“asking no questions,’’ asareasonable man 
should, or whether 1 /eft it all untasted, has 
always remained, and always will remain, 
an unsolvable mystery. I fear, however, 
that I acted altogether in an exceedingly 
strange and incomprehensible manner, for [ 
had eyes, ears, and thoughts for naught 
save that sweet face opposite, so like its 
counterpart on canvas, and yet so won- 
drously, inexpressibly more beautiful. 

We all gathered after tea, as by common 
consent, in the cosy, cheerful little parlor, 
#ttrscted thither bv the sparkling eyes, the 
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laughing lips, of Miss Lillian Montrose, and 
were entertained agreeably, pleasantly, dur- 
ing the entire evening by that charming 
young lady. She gave us an interesting, 
racy account of her recent journey by coach, 
causing us at one moment to laugh merrily, 
uproariously, at some amusing incident 
thereof, at the next to shed tears of pitiful 
sorrow as she recounted, with tears in her 
own soft eyes, a tale of distress and woe 
poured into her sympathizing ear. And 
then she sang for us, and oh, such singing! 
I presume it would not have pleased the at- 
tuned ear of a professional musician, but it 
pleased me as had never music pleased me 
before. This evening, happy, joyful, deli- 
cious, was but a fair specimen of the many 
succeeding ones passed in the agreeable 
society of this captivating young girl; and 
we had cause, we staid, sober lodgers, to 
bless the day when her gay, blithesome 
spirit appeared in our midst, 

Now it was not at all in the nature of 
things that I could flit so near this brilliant 
light, and escape with unscorched wings; 
nor did I. In fact, at my first meeting with 
the charming creature I had been inoculated 
with that disease, common yet none the less 
fatal, which is disseminated by fair Cupid’s 
arrows, and every additional interview, 
glance, word, but sent the blood coursing 
more wildly through my veins, until at last 
the malady had taken such complete posses- 
sion of my heart, of my very being, that I 
fell a willing captive at my charmer’s feet. 
And, believing as I did that I could discern 
signs of a dawning affection for me in the 
sweet girl’s heart, I felt emboldened one 
bright, never-to-be-forgotven evening to put 
the question, which, had it been answered 
in the negative, would have blasted all my 
hopes and interests in life. 

The days flew by joyously, delightfully; 
week succeeded week, month, month, and 
we counted them not, nor heeded their 
flight. We were thoroughly, unreservedly 
happy, Lillian and I, living entirely in and 
for the present with never a thought or care 
for the future. We did not talk, as do most 
lovers, of our marriage, and plan for our 
after settlement in life; indeed, I have no 
recollection of broaching the subject but 
once, and then Lillian interrupted with a 
quick, eager, “‘ Never mind the future, 
Gerald; we are happy now, and that is suf- 
ficient; ’’ and ever after, as if by tacit agree- 
ment, the topic was avoided by both. Could 


it be that a prevision of what that future 
had in store for us floated dimly through 
our minds? 

We loved one another with a tender, de- 
voted love, such as is seldom experienced by 
mortals here below; with the love of a life- 
time. Her dear face was the last thing 
which I beheld of mornings, as I reluctant- 
ly departed for my place of business, and 
the first my eager eyes encountered as I re- 
turned weary and worn at night. How well 
I remember the sweet picture as she would 
sit at the window watching my return, 
How her face would light up with pleasure 
and delight; how the bright smiles would 
dimple and dance about her rosy lips as I 
turned the corner and waved a merry greet- 
ing. I can still see through the dim vista 
of the years the love-light flash into her 
beautiful eyes; I can still hear, echoing 
through the long, lonely corridors of time, 
her joyous word of welcome; I can still feel, 
tingling through my veins, thrilling to my 
heart’s core, the touch of her dear arms 
about my neck, the pressure of her sweet 
lips upon my cheek, 

One night, however—how well I remem- 
ber it, alas!—she was not watching for me 
as had been her custom, but upon my en- 
trance into the hall she hurried down the 
stairs and threw herself with a sob anda 
torrent of tears into my outstretched arms; 
and when her emotion had sufficiently 
calmed itself, informed me that news had 
that afternoon been received of the illness, 
sudden, severe, most probably fatal, of a 
sister residing in a distant city; a sister 
dearly loved by both Mrs, Holmes and Lil- 
lian, but passionately loved by Lillian, of 
whom, indeed, she was a twin. Mrs. 
Holmes, owing to the many duties and cares 
requiring her attention at home, could not 
repair to the sick-bed, but Lillian departed 
thither by the evening coach, leaving me 
sad, lonely, desolate. 

The next day but one after Lillian’s de- 
parture, my heart was made glad by the re- 
ceipt of a letter from her, tender, loving, 
breathing forth earnest, sincere devotion in 
every line. Dear precious letter! the first 
and the last ever received from my affianced 
bride; rather would I part with a ten thou- 
sand pound note, yea, with adozen of them, 
than with that little bit of faded, yellow, 
crumpled paper! 

Well, the sick girl died and was buried, 
and Lillian returned to No. 35 Arnold 
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Place. I hastened home to greet her as soon 
as I could be spared from the office, and 
without pausing to remove either hat or 
overcoat, hurried to the little sitting-room 
upon the second landing, in which Lillian 
Montrose was sitting, clad in robes of the 
deepest sable, her hands folded in listless 
attitude upon her lap, her eyes gazing 
dreamily into the blazing fire. She glanced 
up at my approach, but turned her head 
away again without a word. Surprised, 
pained, I sprang forward and clasped her to 
my heart, murmuring my joy and delight at 
beholding her again, my sincere sympathy 
for her in her sad bereavement, and inter- 
spersing the eager words with tender, pas- 
sionate kisses. 

But not by so much as a pressure of the 
hand, or a loving word, did she respond to 
my rapturous greeting. She evinced no 
pleasure whatever at seeing me; and as soon 
as released from my embrace, relapsed once 
more into that dreamy, semi-conscious state 
in which I had found her. Nor, as the days 
went by, did this apathy, this indifference 
toward me and all surroundings, pass away; 
on the contrary it appeared rather to in- 
crease. She did not shed a tear, had not, 
they said, since her sister died, but main- 
tained a calm, unmoved, stoical demeanor, 
scarcely ever speaking unless addressed, and 
taking nosort of interestin anything. How 
unlike my bright, vivacious, enthusiastic 
Lillian! Icould not understand the change; 
I did not dream it could be permanent; I 
could only watch and wait, and hope for 
better things. 


One morning, some ten or twelve days 


subsequent to the occurrence of the sad 
event which had so altered my betrothed, 
we were lingering over the breakfast-table, 
she and I, after all the rest had departed, 
she gazing absently into vacancy, I leisure- 
ly sipping my coffee, and recounting an 
amusing incident which had the day pre- 
vious come under my notice. And while I 
thus gayly chatted a peculiar change passed 
over the quiet, impassive Lillian. A crim- 
son flush swept over her face, pale as mar- 
ble before, swept over her delicate features, 
mantled clear to the roots of her hair, and 
then vanished as quickly as it had come, 
leaving only a bright hectic glow upon eith- 
er cheek; into her eyes sprang sudden fire 
and light; whilst one hand crept slowly, 
stealthily along the table until within reach 
of a large carving-knife lying near. 


Before I could understand her intent or 
purpose, she had started to her feet, had 
caught up the knife with a low cry of stifled 
rage, and was rushing toward me with blaz- 
ing, glaring eyes, and I had barely time to 
spring from my chair, and elude the deadly 
blow aimed at my throat. The next mo- 
ment, however, she was at me again, deter- 
mined to accomplish her mad design. I 
endeavored to catch her hand and wrench 
the weapon from her grasp, but, with one 
swift motion of her arm, she broke from my 
clasp, and I was forced to run for my life. 

Out into the hall and up the stairs I sped, 
closely followed by the young lady, enraged, 
maddened, brandishing the weapon menac- 
ingly in the air. But she was fast gaining 
upon me, my pursuer; I could not much 
longer hope to escape her fleet step; and 
turning hastily I snatched the knife from 
out her unsuspecting hand, hurled it to the 
floor, placed my foot upon it; and throwing 
my arms about the girl, I endeavored to 
subdue her excitement. However, she, who 
at other times was as achild in my grasp, 
was now entirely beyond my control, and 
there ensued a death-struggle which might 
have proved highly disastrous to me, had 
not some of the lodgers, attracted by the 
noise and commotion, hastened to my as- 
sistance. 

Fastening her white arms securely togeth- 
er with stout cords, we bore the poor girl, 
struggling, writhing, gnashing her teeth, to 
her apartment, and laid her trembling form 
upon the bed, from which it required the 
utmost exertions of two stout men to pre- 
vent her from springing; whilst I, perceiv- 
ing that my presence but distressed her, 
but incited her to fresh, uncontrollable 
spasms of frenzy, passed to my own room, 
whispering to Mrs. Holmes to join me there 
with news of the poor girl’s condition as 
quickly as possible. 

This she did directly the physicians had 
made their visit, and departed again declar- 
ing there was nothing they could do for the 
patient; and related to me a sad, sad story, 
a story which separated my beautiful, pre- 
cious betrothed and I as absolutely, as irrev- 
ocably, as though ten feet of sod lay piled 
above us. It appeared that for many, many 
years the family to which Mrs. Holmes and 
her sister belonged, had had one or more of 
its members in each generation attacked by 
raving, incurable insanity. It had always 
made its appearance suddenly, without pre- 
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monition or warning; had invariably fast- 
ened upon the most attractive, the most in- 
telligent; and, O terrible thought! awful 
reality! Lillian, the fair, sweet Lillian, 
seemed the one.selected in this generation 
for the dire attack, A predisposition, a de- 
cided tendency to it, in her case had been 
hastened, precipitated by her recent bereave- 
ment; and the doctors gave it as their opin- 
ion that the dread malady would never yield 
to healing remedies, and advised her speedy 
removal to some place of confinement, 

I dismissed the distressed landlady from 
my presence as speedily as decency would 
allow, and double barring and locking the 
door, shut myself in with my disappoint- 
ment, with my grief, and battled alone with 
the bitter anguish of my soul. How long I 
staid there I know not, nor in what manner 
I passed those long, awful hours. But this 
much I know, that whereas my hair had 
been black as a raven’s wing upon that fatal 
morning, when next I glanced at it in the 
mirror the silver threads were profusely 
sprinkled amongst the black. 

It was a beautiful morning in May when 
I started with my precious charge for the 
private asylum at G——.* The buds were 
swelling, the grass was springing up soft 
and green, the birds were singing joyously, 
and the sunlight fell golden bright over all 
things; all nature seemed in league to mock 
with its gay brightness my aching heart. 
‘Lillian, poor dear, believing herself upon a 
pleasure excursion, was as happy and glee- 
ful as a child; and no one would for a mo- 
ment have imagined that the stylishly 
dressed, beautiful girl at my side was a 
maniac being conveyed to an asylum. Ar- 
rived at the large, spacious building set 
apart for the care and protection of disor- 
dered minds, I summoned the superintend- 
ent to my side, hastily confided to him my 
instructions and wishes, clasped my unfor- 
tunate Lillian in a passionate, lingering em- 
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brace; and then, while her attention was 
momentarily attracted in another direction, 
stole noiselessly away, leaving her alone in 
her new home, leaving her there nevermore 
to depart from its sheltering roof until sum- 
moned to her long home in the skies. 

Forty times the wintry snows have whit- 
ened the distant hills, forty times the roses 
have blossomed and faded, since that sad 
day, and my darling now lies peacefully 
sleeping under the daisies, Quiet, blessed 
sleep! happy, blissful release! 

I have toiled and labored; I have travelled 
and studied; I have tasted of pleasure to 
such an extent, indeed, as my blasted hopes, 
my crushed heart, would allow. But, al- 
though I have mingled much in society both 
at home and abroad, and have encountered 
many handsome, brilliant,fascinating ladies, 
I have never met one who in my estimation 
could equal, in beauty and attractiveness, 
my lost Lillian, never one who could for one 
instant occupy her place in my heart. And 
that, dear reader, is why I um still a bachelor. 

I still keep my bachelor apartments, al- 
though not with Mrs. Holmes—she, dear 
lady, has been long upon the other shore; 
and “‘my picture’ still hangs above my 
mantel-shelf, my greatest, my only consola- 
tion. I am an old, old man now, with locks 
silvered by the fingers of time; with shoul- 
ders which will stoop a little in spite of my 
most strenuous efforts to the contrary; with 
@ countenance upon which the crow’s-feet 
have made innumerable crooked tracks. 
The years flow by peacefully as a midsum- 
mer night’s dream, swiftly as a watch in the 
night; soon the last snow will fall, the last 
roses blossom for me, and ‘the scenes 
which have known me shall know me no 
more.”’ But I regret them not, these pass- 
ing years, these gliding months, these fleet- 
ing moments, for each one but brings me 
nearer my eternal home, nearer my darling, 
my angel wife. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
AT CLOSE QUARTERS, 


Our arrangements for meeting the attack 
which we were now certain would be made 
immediately were fewand simple. Indeed, 
they had been settled upon several days be- 
fore, in anticipation of just such a crisis: 
my father had studied the whole thing over, 
and provided for what we should do. Deb- 
orah and Nanny were sent into the cave, 
out of all danger during the fight; and again 
I was called upon to encourage the poor 
little orphan, and—but there is no necessity 
p= me to say so much about what passed 
“between me and Nanekah. She has often 
itold me since, that she should have been 
‘wild with fear and loneliness, during those 
anxious days and nights, but for me. If 
she chose to give mea small reward, who 
shall say thatit wasnotright? Iwas rather 
a large boy in those days, and the severe 
schooling that I was going through had en- 
jarged my ideas. What was more natural 
than that I should couple Nanny with my 


There was, as has been mentioned in a 
previous chapter, a spot on the island from 
which the whole surrounding water could 
be seen, except, of course, those very small 
portions that lay under the high rocks. 
This place commanded all the approaches 
to theisle. On one side, the rock rose breast 
high; and large, loose stones enough lay 
handy, to build up a sufficient breastwork 
on the other sides. The three of us set 
briskly to work, and in half an hour we had 
a semi-circular space ten feet in width com- 
pletely inclosed with a stone wall, with 
openings in several places large enough to 
put out ‘a gun and takeaim, This spot was 
quite near the cavern, so that we were not 
uneasy about those within it. Having com- 
pleted our little citadel, we deposited in it 
our powder-horns and ball pouches, and all 
our guns—nine of them. Then we took 
our places inside, and waited the attack that 
we knew must shcrtly come. 

We had not long to wait. It was about 
noon when we saw half a dozen canoes push 
out from the main shore. ‘l'hey approached 


thoughts of the future? nearly half way to the island, and then lay 
I did it, at all events. still. Almost at the same time, a dozen or 
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wmore came up on the other side, from the 
islands, keeping just beyond range of our 
rifles, After this, the lake was dotted with 
canoes, They literally swarmed down upon 
us from every direction, and gradually clos- 
ing in, formed a circle clear around the islet, 
with only a few yards between each one 
and the next one. Each canoe had two In- 
dians, one at the paddle, and the other car- 
rying either a gun or a bow. I counted 
forty canoes in this circle; and I could see 
others in the distance, laying off to wait the 
result of the attack, One of the circle sud- 
denly darted in toward us, and this seemed 
to be the signal for the others, A tremen- 
dous war-whovup burst from the throats of 
these eighty savages, and it was taken up 
and repeated by all those in the distance. 

And then the slaughter commenced! I 
will not call it vengeance; but I believe 
there were many more lives taken during 
the next two hours than the Indians sacri- 
ficed in ourclearing. The priest could load 
almost as rapidly as we could fire, for we 
fired deliberately, and tried not to throw 
away achance. My father’s first shot killed 
both the Indians in one of the canoes, and 
mine killed one, They kept closing in, ut- 
tering frightful cries. 

‘Aim at the man with the paddle!” whis- 
pered my father. 

‘The policy of this was plain; as fast as 
each paddler was disabled, the man in the 
game canoe would be forced to drop his 
arms and look to the management of the 
canoe. A hailstorm of bullets and a cloud 
of arrows was poured above and around us; 
but excepting that one of the bullets slight- 
ly scratched the priest’s shoulder, they were 
harmless. The shouts and yells of the sav- 
ages were continued without ceasing; but 
we were so used to them now that they did 
not distract us at all. Our rifles, which 
were all loaded at the start, were rapidly 
discharged at the advancing canoes, one 
after another, and I am quite certain that 
six of the Indians were killed or disabled. 
After that, my father and I had a loaded 
rifle almost as fast as we could take careful 
aim ahd fire it, and three or four more sav- 
‘ages were struck down. 

The effect of this reception was better 
than we had expected. At ledst one-eighth 
of our enemies had been disabled in ten 
minutes, and our fire continued to be poured 
in so rapidly that the Indians crouched 
down low in the canoes, to shelter them- 


selves from it, and to load their guns. The 
men who were paddling were afraid to show 
themselves, for fear of instant death, and 
only a few of them dared to use their pad- 
dies at all; so the canoes drifted helplessly 
about, falling afoul of each other, and get- 
ting no nearer to us. Two bold fellows 
pushed their canoe right up to the shore, 
and the brave in the bow fired his rifle at 
us, and called on the others to come on; 
but before he could put his foot ashore, a 
bullet from my father’s rifle stretched him 
dead. The other man threw away his pad. 
dle, jumped into the gvater, and swam out 
and got behind one of the other canoes, 
He was the only one that reached the shore! 

** Hallet,” cried my father, “‘ help load, 
and I will finish up those ruffians shortly.” 

I set to work loading, and the priest and 
I were able to keep my father constantly 
supplied, so that he did not have to wait an 
instant. He fired quickly, but deliberately, 
and missed hardly a shot. Panic-stricken 
with the slaughter that was showered upon 
them, the Indians threw themselves into 
the bottoms of their canoes; but they were 
far from safe there. The canoes were made 
of birch bark, and through this thin material 
the bullets crashed with fatal effect. Many 
a groan and death-cry told that their num- 
ber was being fast thinned out; and after 
their first general discharge of bullets and 
arrows, they could only give a scattering 
and useless fire. Some of their shots may 
have struck their own party, as they firedin 
a circle, 

Suddenly a loud cry of “‘Kaween! Ka 
ween!” broke forth. It was taken up by 
every Indian, and then swelled into a mourn- 
ful chorus as it reached the reserve of canoes 
far out in the lake. Wails, groans, and 
cries filled the air. 

** What has happened?” asked the priest. 

“It appears that I have killed their 
chief,” my father answered. ‘‘ However, I 
do hot mean to suspend hostilities.” 

And again and again his bullets sped on 
their deadly errands. But our assailants 
could endure this destruction no longer, 
and made haste to abandon ‘the contest for 
atime. Some of them paddled away, while 
the discharges from our little citadel fol- 
lowed them; and some left their canoes en- 
tirely, and their arms, and, jumping over- 
board, swam out toward the fleet that waited 
outside, These reserve canoes witnessed the 
utter defeat of the forty, and came cautious- 
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ly in to save the living and the wounded 
who were strugglingin the water. A dozen 
abandoned canoes were floating nearer to us 
than these others dared to come, and nearly 
as many dead bodies lay in them. 

Flushed with his great triumph, my 
father leaped to the top of the rock and 
swung his hat toward our retiring enemies. 
His shout of triumph was answered by a 
bow! of rage from the boats, and twenty 
rifles and as many arrows were discharged 
athim. He sank back, and I caught him 
in my arms. A faint smile was on his face 
as he recognized me; but he only spoke 


once. 

Why, Hallet!—Hallet ’’—and his spirit 
passed away. An Indian arrow was driven 
through his heart, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
DAYLIGHT AT LAST. 


The long years that have passed since 
that wretched moment have blunted, but 
have not deadened, its pain. My father— 
my good, kind, noble father! My heart 
almost broke then in thinking that I must 
give you up; and now, as I write, I can 
fancy your grave, familiar face beside me, I 
gee the quiet smile with which it was always 
turned to me, and I cannot make it. real 
that I lJast.saw that face dead on that sor- 
rowful isle in,Clear Lake. My heart bleeds 
afresh; there are indeed some griefs that 
are lifelong, and too grievous for words. 


_ Bis fall had been seen from the canoes, 
and a yell of triumph, mingled with the 
‘war-whoop, repeated again and again, greet- 
ed it. .I heard, but I gave no heed to it all; 
I was holding my father’s dead hands, and 
my tears were falling on his face. _ 

Father Paul's face was wrung with an- 
guish, He closed the eyes of the dead, and 

with his hand on his brow, repeated a Latin 
requiem and made the sign of the cross, 
. Requiem eternam da iis, Domine, 

Et luz perpetua luceat eis. 

“Attend tome a moment, son,” he said, 
softly, taking my hand, ‘It may be God’s 
will that.we should die with him. The 
thances seem nearly hopeless for our escape. 
Bar myself I can only say, as I have said all 
my. life, ‘God’s will be done!’ Yet you 
must decide for that poor child whose pro- 
tector you.are. What will youdo?” 

He pointed out into the lake. Encour- 


aged by my father’s death, the Indians were 
preparing for another onset. Almost double 
the number of canoes were now disposed for 
the attack that had been before. They were 
fast falling into place; a few minutes more,. 
and they would advance, 

Hopeless, indeed, did it seem! I had not 
the quickness, the readiness, nor the sure’ 
aim of my poor father; it seemed certain 
that I must be speedily crushed, contending 
against this savage host. Then I‘ thought 
of the fate that awaited ine should I be cap- 
tured; I thought of Nanekah, and all the 
castles in the air I had commenced to build 
for her and me; I thought of my dead father, 
and I resolved to make as stubborn a fight 
as possible, and die with my rifle in my 
hands, rather than have my life slowly tor- 
tured out of me, 

“Load away, Father Paul,” I cried; 
“and I will do all that one can do.” 

At this instant we received an unlooked- 
for re-enforcement. Deborah came running 
out of the cave, and climbed over into our 
citadel. Discovering that her master had 
been killed by the Indians, she fell into a 
frenzy of grief; then she screamed with rage, 
and fell to loading the guns, which she did 
as quickly and as cleverly asa man. I was 
a little encouraged by this incident; yet I 
think I had hardly any other feeling in set- 
tling myself to the defence, than that I 
would fight a stubborn, hopeless fight, and 
die in defending little Nanny. 

“There they come!’ Father Paul said. 
The war-whoop again burst forth, and the 
fleet of canoes again encircled the islet, and 
paddled rapidly in. The whoops and yells 
rose in a horrid din, and bullets and arrows 
hissed through the air and pattered against 
the rocks. 

I discharged my first gun, and saw an In- 
dian in the fore part of one of the canoes 
throw up his hands and tumble into the 
jake. A second rifle was in my hands, when 
I noticed a sudden commotion among the 
canoes between me and the other islands. 
The savages in them were hesitating, point- 
ing toward those islands, and loudly jabber- 
ing their language to each other. I looked 
in the direction where they pointed, and— 
kind heaven, could I believe my eyes?—two 
large boats, each filled with men—white 
men!—swept round the point of the nearest 
island, and were urged with rapid strokes 


‘toward me. I turned from them for an in- 


stant, to fire two rifles at the canoes on the 
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other side; but the alarm had spread to 
them; in fact, from most of them the swift- 
ly approaching boats could be seen. While 
the Indians. were. still screaming to each 
other, and making wild motions, the first 
voat reached a point about forty rods from 
the nearest canoe. As many as twenty 
rifles spoke up together from this boat, and 
three or four of the Indians were struck by 
the balls, With a ringing shout both the 
boats came swiftly on, and another volley 
was poured in by the other one, with good 
effect, Terror-stricken by this attack, the 
Indians desisted from their advance upon 
the islet, and tried to oppose themselves to 
this unexpected enemy. But it was of no 
avail, Filled with hope and heart by this 
glorious re-enforcement, I plied my guns 
again vigorously, using them entirely 
against the Indians who were between me 
and the main land; and as one after another 
fell, the canoes drew off. out of range. On 
the other side, the battle was simply a tre- 
mendous slaughter, Volley after volley, 
shot after shot, was poured in upon the 
«anoes, which replied very feebly, for the 
Indians were now in utter terror and dis- 
may; and closing in upon them, the heavy 
batteaux were driven against the canoes, 
ene after another, crushing them like egg- 
shells, and strewing the water with their 
miserable occupants, 

The contest speedily became a rout; 
awenty or thirty of the canoes got entirely 
away, and the Indians took to the woods 
and escaped; perhaps two dozen savages, 
struggling in the water, eluded the pursuit 
of the boats, and swam to the shore; but 
the large majority of the Indians were killed 
outright. The poor wretches did not ask 
for mercy; they certainly would have re- 
ceived none if they had, There was nota 
man of those fifty sturdy fellows who 
manned those two boats but was smarting 
with the recollection of some Indian atroci- 
ty, committed on a friend or relative; and 
to spare a ‘“redskin’’ would. have been 
thought by any of these men the height of 
romantic folly. Just how many of, the In- 
dians were killed, I cannot say; I do remem- 
ber that there were no prisoners taken. In 
the boats there were two killed, and three 
slightly wounded, After destroying every 
Indian that could be reached, the boats 
landed on the islet, and those. who. filled 
them came ashore, bringing with them their 
dead. Father Paul and I hastened to meet 


them; and the first man that we met was, 
Gabriel Slade! 

The grave seemed to have given up its 
dead! We had thought of him, talked of 
him, wept for him, as dead; and we could 
now hardly believe the evidence of our senses 
which declared him alive and well. I have 
read of all kinds of joyful meetings, from 
that of Jacob and Joseph down; but 1 be- 
lieve there was never one more truly joyful 
than that when I threw my arms around the 
brawny neck of Gabe Slade, and fairly wept 
for joy,on his heart, and the good priest 
took one of his hands and placed the other 
on his head, with the heartiest blessing that 
Lever heard from human lips. 

I have not the space—I wish I had—that 
I might fitly describe the thrilling story that 
Gabrie) told us of his adventures since the 
night of bis capture. Briefly—since my 


good friends, the publishers of BALLou, 


warn me that I can have but two or three 
pages more—I can barely siate, that when 
Gabriel was bound and carried back into 
the woods, he rolled himself to the fire, 
unobserved, and quietly burned off his 
bonds, burning the flesh with them; thathe 
watched his opportunity, and sprang on the 
back of a fleet pony that the Indians had 
standing near, aud escaped, followed by an 
ineffectual shower of bullets; that he rode 


as straight and as fast as he could to the 


Mississippi and a large settlement on it, 
reaching it before noon of the nextday; that 
his remarkable story at once created a pow- 
erful interest and feeling among the settlers, 
and that fifty stout fellows volunteered at 
once to go to our rescue; that Gabe assured 
them that it would be useless to go without 
boats, as we could not be reached on our 
islet without them, and the Indians would 
doubtiess find canoes with which to attack 
as; that all this was perfectly understood 
and admitted by the brave volunteers, but 
that they had to wait almost two days for 
the boats to come up the river, and that just 
as soon as they could be obtained, they were 
put on wheels, and, followed by these noble 
fellows, were trundied fifty miles through 
the forest-path, with all its difficulties and 
obstructions, in less than twenty hours; and 
that, finally, they had reached the eastern 
shore of the lake that morning, and leaving 
a sufficient guard with the mules, they had 
launched the batteaux, and pulled as fast as 
possible across the lake. Gabriel had tried 
to pilot them; but his agitation and excite- 
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ment ied him rather astray, until, after 
they had been afloat and cruising around 
among tke islands and along the shores for 
more than two hours, the sound of firing 
was heard. This guided ‘them speedily to 
the spot, where they arrived just in 
nick of time. ' 


“Yes,” remarked the captain of the ex- 
pedition, ‘‘and you all orter heard how this 
chap, Gabe Slade, was all the time hurrying 
us up, when we was doin’ the very best we 
could. It was—‘Othunder ’n lightnin’, 
boys! those red devils may get hold of Mas- 
ter Hallett in another half hour! or it was, 
* You —— lazy dogs! don’t you know that 
there’s the sweetest, purtiest little gal in 
the whole country waitin’ out yonder on 
that blasted rock for you to give her liberty 
and save her from those bloody Sacs and 
Foxes? And all the time he was so power- 
fully beside himself that he couldn’t show 
us the way. But he’s a good feller, is Gabe 
Slade; and if I’m ever to have any more 
trouble with these —— ugly, treacherous, 
painted-up Injuns—which I hope I won’t— 
I don’t want no better feller along with me 
than Gabriel Slade.” 


- Tam of necessity passing over much that 
should be noticed; but one scene, the last 


- upon our little island, I must notice. It 


‘Was upon the day following our deliverance 
—the day before we all departed from the 
island. Three graves had been dug, and 
into them were lowered the mortal part of 
my father and the two volunteers who were 
killed in the fight. Around those graves 
stood Nanny and I, hand in hand, weeping 
together; Gabriel Slade, dashing the tears 
from his eyes, which would come there 
spite of all he could do; Deborah, half angry 
at the loss of her master, and half awed by 
the solemnity of the scene; and almost four 
dozens of the volunteers from the river set- 
tlement, all grieving for their slain com- 
rades, and some of them for Marinus Creger, 
whom they had often met, and whom they 
highly honored. And there was dear Father 
Paul; and after the service at the grave 
that his religion directed him to make, he 
made a few remarks—a little sermon, I 
might call it—which aM those men, rough 
and rude though they were, listened to with 
moistened eyes. He spoke of these noble 
dead, who had so willingly given up their 
lives for others; he enlarged upon their 
great, sacrifice, and declared that their spirit 


was that of Christ, who died to save men. 


There was not a man present but was- 
thrilled through and through by his words;: 
and more than a dozen came up after his- 
talk to ask his blessing, and receive the 
brotherly grasp of his hand. He denied 
these to nobody, 


We placed a wooden tablet over my: 
father’s grave, roughly lettered with an in-- 
scription. His grave has been green-sodded 
since then, with those of the two noble fel- 
lows who rest beside him, and marble 
stones, with appropriate lettering, have been 
reared at the head of their graves. Each 
bears over the inscription the words— 


“REST IN PEACE.”’ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
FAREWELL! 


The history of the United States informs 
us that after Black Hawk had crossed the 
Mississippi eastward he was driven to thé 
Wisconsin River; that he and his army 
were defeated in that vicinity by the United 
States troops, under General Dodge, on the 
twenty-first day of July, 1832, and again by 
General Atkinson on the second day of 
August, 

I believe that is correct. Certainly I re- 
member that Father Paul, Nanny, Deborah, 
and myself were conveyed by the brave vol-. 
unteers who had rescued us to the large set- 
tlement on the Mississippi, within three- 
days after the burial on the islet, as already 
described; and that we were compelled to 
wait there almost three months, from the 
middle of May, until we could get favorable 
advices from below. The boats that tried 
to go down and return were fired upon, and 
more than one destroyed; and there being 
really no commuication with St. Louis, 
since that by the river was cut off, we could 
only wait the return of peace, and the operi- 
ing of the river. In the mean time Nanny 
and I found ourselves a real hero and hero- 
ine, by reason of the adventures we had 
gone through, and very much notice was 
taken of us on account of our experience in 
the forest and in the war. There were kind 
friends here too who are not easily to be: 
forgotten. They,took great pains to show 
their sympathy and pity for us two poor 
little wayfarers; and I trust they will have 
their reward for it by and by. 

Well, about the middie of August eame 
the news up the river that Black Hawk bad 
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Un Propos Mal a Propos 


Ballow’s Magazine for 1878. 


The many improvements which will be 
made in BALLov’s MaGazinz for the com- 
ing year will commend themselves to our 
patrons without any attempt at laudation 
on our part. It will be in every respect a 
family magazine, as in the past, and will 
cater to the best feelings of the community, 
and not to the worst, like some of the jour- 
nals of the day. By such careful attention 
we hope to continue to merit the liberal 
patronage which has always been bestowed 
on BALLov’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE, now 
nearly twenty-five years before the public, 
and a favorite wherever it is known. It 
will be carefully edited, none but the best 
class of stories will be admitted to its col- 
umns, while the engravings will be fresh 
and varied, and the scientific and historical 


articles will be prepared by some of the 
most eminent writers in the country. In 
short, we shall do all in our power to make 
our Magazine a necessity in every family of 
refinement and culture in the country. 

The January number will contain the 
first installment of a powerful serial, which 
will be finished in four numbers of the 
Magazine; and it is intended that there 
sliall be but one continued serial, except the 
children’s story, and that all will be closed 
in the following December number, so that 
the Magazine can be bound and preserved 
for future reading. 

Our terms will be the same as for the 
past year, $1.50 per year, postpaid, and 
clubs will be supplied at the low rates 
found on the cover-page. 
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The Child of the Wilderness. 591 


been totally defeated, himself captured, and 
that the war, of course, was at an end, 
The river was open. I had not heard from 
my grandfather for months. He was the 
only kin I had living, and I was ‘anxious to 
get tohim. My promise to my mother was 


fresh in my mind. And Nanny, of course, 


wanted to get,to her uncle in St. Louis. 
We therefore took the first boat that prom- 
ised to go through, and in due time we 
found ourselves safely landed at our desti- 
nation, 

But before we are off down the river I 
must tell what passed between me and one 
or two others with whom the reader has 
become familiar. . I tried hard to prevail on. 
Father Paul to come with me to St. Louis, 
and there take some easier duty than that 
of a frontier missionary, but he declined. 

** You, my children, Hallet and Nanny,” 
he said, “‘go your ways;” and he added, 
with his peculiar smile, ‘‘I think it will be 
only one way before long. Heaven bless 
you! But your way, I fear, is not mine. 
You are young, and eager for the enjoy- 
ments of civilized life; I desire nothing bet- 
ter than to be allowed to continue my search 
for souls. Good-by, children! good-by!”’ 

So we parted with him. It was very 
much the same way with Gabriel Slade. I 
sent for him, and told him that we wanted 
him to accompany us to St. Louis; and he 
positively declined, 

“I wish ye well, the Lord knows!’ he 

said. ‘“ Here’s hopin’ all kinds of happi- 
to ye; but I can’t go. I won’t mix up 
a bit with the lazy, idle people of the town, 
and if they knew me they wouldn’t want 
me to. I prefer the life of the woods! 
whether it’s hunting animals or Injuns, I 
fee) that I was made for it, and that I must 
stick to it as long as I live.” 
. But it wrung the big hearts of both these 
noble men to say good-by to us, Gabe 
quite broke down, and dashed the tears 
from his eyes with the back of his hand, 
and Father Paul, though he tried to smile, 
still showed by the trembling of his voice 
and hand how greatly he was affected. 

It was a last farewell; we never saw 
either of them again. We had hoped to see 
them both in St. Louis, and they had prom- 
ised to come; but except a letter from the 
missionary, and a present of a beautiful lit- 
tle pair of moceasins to Nanny from the 
hunter, we heard nothing more from them 
directly. But we did hear reports from 


time to time from both of them in the far 
North, and we knew that each was engaged 
in the life that best suited him. I never 
knew the time when either of these great 
souls passed away. I do not doubt that 
they were doing good to others to the last, 
nor that their place in that land “‘ over the 
river’’ is sure, 

Both Nanny and I were received with 
open arms by our relatives in St. Louis. 
We had both been long given up for dead, 
and we now appeared to them as from the 
grave. My grandfather and Nanny’s uncle 
lived on the same street, so that we did not 
lack for each other’s company. For afew 
years after that I believe we were as happy 
as people often are in this world. We botl 
went to the same school, and were together 
a great deal out of school.* 

Deborah, after her curious career, re- 
turned with us to St. Louis, and ended her 
days in Mr. Eddy’s home, where she made: 
herself a terror to kitchen-girls and cham- 
ber-maids, and took a useful part in super= 
vising the domestic affairs of thre house. 

Until the day of his death, which oc- 
curred five years after I came to him, my 
grandfather gave me every possible proof of 
his sorrow for the past, and his affection for 
me. He left me the only heir to his large 
estate, except a legacy to Nanny, of whom 
he had become very fond. 

And now, at last—farewell! I might go 
on, and fil] double the space that 1 have 
with the adventures of my later years; but 
this was to be the record of my boyhood’s 
adventures, and they properly end here. 
My whole life has been crowded with ro- 
mance and excitement, almost down to the 
present time, and only a very few of these 
later years have been given to quiet and 
domestic peace; but I think that of the 
whole time there were no years so thronged 
with excitement as those when I was the 
Child of the Wilderness, 

Nore.—During the publication of this 
frequent requests have come to the publishers 
and to myself for the colonel’s real name and 
address. Nothing is more natural than that 
those who have followed the fortunes of his 
eventful boyhood for the past twelvemonth 
shouli desire this information, aud for my 
part { should be glad to publish it here; but 
my promise to the colonel forbids it. Without 
that his secret should be faith- 


y kept, I could not have obtained his per- 
mission to publish these memoirs. J. F, F. 


* The reader should here turn back to the 
Tntroduétory Chapter, and read it, and the 
note ac the end of it. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


GraHAaM Morrins,— To three cups of 
eelf-raising Grabam flour, rub in one large 
spoonful of shortening, and two spoonfuls 
of molasses, making a thick batter. Bake 
in a quick oven, in iron moulds or muffin- 
rings. By simply mixing self-raising Gra- 
ham flour and cold water, and baking as 
above, an excellent and healthful article of 
food for dyspeptics is produced. One rec- 
ommended and used at most of the water- 
cure and health establi-hments throughout 
the country. In making bread or cake, the 
smaller the mass or loaf the better—about a 
pound or so is best—so as to allow a thor- 
ough baking in a short time. Bake inahot 
oven immediately after mixing; the oven 
should be ready when you. begin to mix. 


SuBsTITUTE FOR Eces.—It is not gener- 
ally known that boiled carrots, when prop- 
erly treated, form an excellent substitute 
for eggs in pudding. They must, for this 

pose, be boiled and mashed and pressed 
through acoarse cloth or hair sieve strainer. 
The pulp is then introduced among the 
other ingredients of the pudding, to the 
total omission of eggs. A pudding made in 
this way is much lighter than where eggs 
are used, and is much more palatable. On 
the principle of economy, this fact is worthy 
of the prudent housewife’s attention. 


Borrer SavucE.—Put two ounces of but~ 
ter into a very clean saucepan, with two 
tablespoonfuls of water; dredge in a little 
flour, and shake it over a clear fire until it 
boils, then pour it into atureen, Another 
way of making butter sauce is to put a tea- 
spoonful of flour and a pinch of salt into a 
bowl, mix them gradually with a quarter of 
a pint of cold water or milk; shake it over 
the fire until it has boiled for the space of 
two minutes, then add an ounce and a half 
of butter, chopped into smali pieces or slices; 
dissolve it over the fire, shaking the sauce- 

continually around in the same direc- 
tion till the butter is melted. Let it boil 
for one minute, when it will be done. 


Vear Currsx.—Take out the bone from 
a shoulder of veal, and cut it into small 
pieces; stew till tender in a very little wa- 
ter. Remove all pieces of gristle, and ch 
very fine; then return to the same liquor it 
was boiled in; add one pound of cold boiled 
, chopped very fine; one spoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful each of pepper and 
mace, a variety of sweet herbs, and two 
well-beaten eggs; cook ten minutes, then 
pour all into an earthen dish, cover with a 
plate, and bake one hour, To be sliced and 
eaten cold. ; 


Tapioca CrEamM. — At put two 
heaping. tablespoonfuls of tapioca to soak, 
and in the morning drain off the water, 
beat the yelks of two eggs with half a cup 
of sugar, a little nutmeg, and the tapioca; 
stir into a quart of boiling milk, and boil 
about ten minutes; then pour into a dish, 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a froth with 
a little sugar; flavor with lemon or vanilla, 
spread smoothly over the cream, and put 
into the oven and brown. LEat cold. 


Bripe’s Pre. — Boil some veal sweet- 
breads and pieces of lamb in water till half 
done, then cut into slices; mix with some 
slices of lean bacon, a,pint of oysters, and 
one cup of roast chestnuts. Season with 
salt, mace, and nutmeg. When the pie is 
full, lay slices of butter on the top, cover 
with te, and bake. When done, cut 
around and take up the cover, and put into 
the pie some raw cogs, beaten up with but- 
ter, the juice of a lemon, and some white 


Brrp’s-Ngest Puppine. — Take six or 
seven cooking apples, them, and re- 
move the cores without breaking the apples. 
oughly four hea tablespoonfuls of sago; 
mix with sufficient cold wee to fill the dish 
containing the apples, and bake in a mode- 
rate oven. Cherries, prunes, &c., may be 
used instead of apples, or tapioca instead of 
sago; and, if well made, the pudding is pal- 
atable, wholesome, and inexpensive. Tobe 
served with sugar and milk, or cream, if 
practicable. 


Hop BrErr.—Mix fourteen pounds of mo- 
lasses and eleven gallotis of water well to- 
gether, and boil them for two’hours with 
eleven ounces of hops. When quite cool 
add a cupful of yeast, and let the mixture 
ferment for sixteen hours in a tub covered 
with a sack. Then put it in a cask, and 
keep it filled. Bung it down in two da 
and in seven days it will be fit to drink, 
will be stronger than London porter. 


To Mix tHe “Frencn” MustTarp.— 
To two spoonfuls of mustard add one tea- 
spoonful of salt, two of sugar, and vinegar 
enough to mix in a very stiff paste. Then 
add sufficient boiling water to make it of 
proper consistency for table use. 


To PREVENT THE SMELL OF NEW 
Paint. — Hay, sprinkled with a little chlo- 
ride of lime, and left for an hour in a 
closed room, will remove the smell of new 
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88. Conglutinative. 89. Thesmothete. 
90. Haustellate. 91. Testudinarious, 
92. Concorporation. 93, Subterfluent. 
94. Pressirostral. 95. Gonfalonier. 

96. Frangipanni. 97. Dreadlessness. 

98. Tautophonical, 99. Commigrate, 
100. Tarpaulin. 101. Hue, he, 

102. Revel, reel. 103. Lucre, lure, 

104, ‘‘ Patience and perseverance conquer 


all things.” 105. ord. 


106.—Cross-Word Enigma. 


The Ist is in sting, but not in bite; 

The 2d is in gray, but not in white; 

The 8d is in morn, but not in da: 

The 4th is in month, but not in “yi 
The 5th is in toast, but not in b : 
The 6th is in pate, but not in head; 

The 7th is in run, but not in flee; 

The 8th is in wasp, but not in bee; 

My whole is the name of a kind of an eel, 
If you touch it ’twill make you squeal. 
SKEEZIKES. 


Word Anagrams. 

107. Nice titmouse.. 108. Staid offers. 
109. O muslin fate. 110. Papering ill. 
111, A court chase, 112, No longer a 

BEAU 


113.—Prize Transpositions. 
Transpose a commissioned officer, and get 
to extend; again, and get one who gathers 
book for the firatsolutions 
ais Rosz Bupp. 


114.—Numerical Enigma. 
I am composed of 14 letters, 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, is to toss. 
My 9. 8, 7, 10, is a gem. 
My 11, 14, 12, 18, is a bird. 
My 5, 6, 9, is to mistake. 
My whole is a fabulous story. 
Capi SHANE. 
Syncopations. 
115. Syncopate a river, and a row. 
116. ive. and get 
117, A river, and get a few. 
118, A river, and get knowledge. 
E. E. 0. 


119.—Double Diamond Puzzle. 
Across.—A numeral; to clear; complais~ 
ant; between; a numeral. 
Down. — A numeral; a border; lively; 
acted; a numeral. NUTMEG. 


120.—Word Half Square. 
To fall; an animal; a pronoun; a conso~- 
nant, RUPERT. 


121.—Seven Concealed Rivers. 

I keep my perfume in a mug; myrrh I 
never use; Verne is my favorite author; 
Edwin Adams’ my favorite actor; Angelo 
my favorite sculptor; oe my motto; 
and onions my favorite vege’ 


122.—Prize Charade. 
First is a plant; second is a fish; 
Whole is as sour as one can wish. 
A number of ‘The Lakeside Library ” 
for the first solution. Rose Bupp. 


Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Rose Budd offers prizes for the first solu- 
tions to Nos, 113 and 122. 
August were solved by Rosa B. 
Knisey, *6 Leslie, W. C. Swett, Rose 
Budd, and Marc 


__ Prizes for the largest. and best lists of an- 


ey are awarded to Meg Leslie and Rose 
add, RUTHVEN. 


Ruthven’s Puzzle Page. | 
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Ballou's Monthly Magazine. 


[Written expressly for Ballou’s Magazine. } 
THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 
By M. QUAD, of the Detroit Free Press, who will hereafter have charge of this Department. 


Some men rush upon the stage of Sally 
life, roar out their wants and wishes, 
leave a whirl of. dust behind them as they 
vanish. Not so with the individual I am 
aboutto mention. He carefully approached 
a house on Canfield Avenue. stead of 
entering the yard by the gate he elimbed 
over the fence. There was a door-bell, but 
he didn’t ring it. He used his knuckles on 
the panels of the door, and he went through 
aregular programme, His first knock was 
@ gentle tap, just about hard enough to 
make a mosquito wonder what was going 
on. The second would have killed a fly. 
The third would have staggered a bumble- 
bee, and the fourth, fifth and sixth were 
each harder than the one before, As he 
was Preparing to knock for the sixth time 
the door was opened. A woman stood there 
with a fierce look in her eyes, and flour on 
her hands. She had been called from her 
baking by the continuous and agerevating 
rap! rap! rap! and she didn’t feel good. 

began the man in a whisper, 


4 keep a pig?”’ 

** No, sir!’ she exclaimed. 

Madam, don’t you know that there is 
four hundred per cent profit in keeping a 


““Whatdo you want!” she demanded in 
a spiteful Voice. 

é — to a he gently replied, “ if 

eep a 

“Why don’t you?” he sadly asked, 

None ‘of your business, sir, and I’d like 
to know what you.are hanging around here 


“‘T called here, madam, to see if you kept 


**‘And I told you we didn’t, and we mever 
have and never shall !’’ 

very sorry to find you so prejudiced 
against pigs,”’ he sighed as he sat down on 
the step-railing and wiped his nose on the 
back of his hand. 

She felt mad, and -yet men didn’t come 
every day and talk about pigs, and her wo- 
man’s curiosity compelled her to say, 

ry 7 suppose | did keep a pig, what 


* Tf you had a pig, that pig would have to 


be fed, wouldn’t 


Yes, sir.”’ 


“No woman ld have the heart to hear 
& poor pi u ‘or food “not feed 
it could she?” 


'“ Well, then, suppose you had a pig,” he 
went on. ‘‘Suppose that pig was nervous 
and uneasy, up at-all times o’ night, 
around daytimes, and carrying a melancholy 
expression of countenance from May to 


November! Some hogs are content, and 


forefathers ever had any fun. 


grow fat. Others are restless, and you 
or put jard on their ribs to-save your 

“What doI care about hogs or 
she suddenly broke in. ~ 

** Nothing—nothing at all,”’ he whispered. 
was merely supposing you did. en I 
was supposing that you had one ina pen be- 
hind the house, I was then going on to 
suppose that your pig was of a restless, ner- 
vous temperament, never satisfied with the 
pessents but always grasping for something 

yond, That being the ease, I have here 
an article which I call ‘ Parson’s Pig Sooth- 
er.’ It is composed of vegetables, can be 
given in any sized doses, stands in any clim- 
ate, and is’’— 

“You vile’’— she was interrupting him, 
when he waved his hand and went on, 

“And it is the only thing in the market 
which will answer the purpose. A medium- 
sized dose bas an instantaneous effect on a 
squealing pig. He at onee begins to feel 
that he has reached the goal of his ambition. 
got a good thing, 
an 

“*T want you to leave!” she screamed. 

‘And it would do your soul good to see 
him root over the trough and streich out for 
an afternoon nap. It tones down his nerves, 
satisfies his cravings, and makes him con- 
Will.you leave!” she, howled, looking 

** Will you leave 1¢ how. 
all over the hall for a weapon. 

“I will, madam—lI will. If 
keep a pigmy ‘Soother’ would 
to you. I was simply supposing a case.’’ 

“Well, Pll suppose our dog chews you 
up—here, Tige-—here, Tige—here, Tige!”’ 

**And I will suppose [ can get through the 
gate first, madam,” he calmly said, as he 
slid off the 44 90 ‘ 

He was the best supposer. ‘There was all 
of nine inches between the dog’s teeth and 
his calf as he banged the gate back. 


I am not prepared to say that I have in- 
vented a new sciiool-reader, but it grows 
upon me every hour in the day that it is my 
duty to write a jarsalie history of this coun- 
try. No boy of ten or twelve years of age 
has been allowed ‘to believe that any of our 
Biographies 
and events are written up ina prim, monot- 
onous manner, as if the idea was to prevent 
the books from being read, by anybody of 

disposition, and almost every historian 


ou do not 
of nouse 


‘uses the same terms and phrases in his de- 


scription of political and military events, 


My idea would be to interest the boy. I 
should do it by telling the truth, and by tell- 

‘athers would be taken up 


witb- 


he Pilgrim 
in a body, given a shake, and dropped 
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Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


out asorrowful thought. I believe Ishould 
‘say of them: 

**Some straight-haired men and long- 
-nosed women and solemn faced children, 
.living in England, and getting along as well 
‘as most people do, gut the idea into their 
noddles that they hadn’t enough religious 

vileges. Even if the men would cheat 

n a horse-trade and the women would put 
stones in the bottom of the paper-rag bag, 
they felt that they must have more religious 
latitude if it cost a dollar an once. So they 
auctioned off their old track, hanging on 
for the highest figures possible, shook hands 
all round, and set sail for the howling shores 
of Americain an old tub called the May- 
flower. They gothere. They foughtamon 
themselves, cheated each other, got walloped 
by the disgusted Indians, and three genera- 
tions had to grow up before any one could 
find a good-looking girl or a man without 
more nose than intellect. From the Pilgrim 
Fathers we are descended, and it isn’t any 
too late for you to feel ashamed of it and 
have your head sand-papered.”’ 

That would be enough for an introduction, 
and if the boys didn’t like it they could stop 
in the middle of the chapter and start off on 
the history of George Washington, viz., 

** George was no better than ten thousand 
other boys; neither did he have more smart- 
ness or intelligence. If you have read that 
he chopped down one of his father’s favor- 
rite cherry trees, you needn’t believe it, as 
nothing certain-is known about the case, 
However, chopping down a cherry tree and 
a whaled for it doesn’t make a boy 

urn out a famous man. He stole melonsy 
hooked peaches, bought fish-lines on trust, 
and acted just as natural as you or any other 
boy. Lots of boys hated him, and heaps of 
girls would have rather walked home alone 
than to have had his company. George 
happened to strike the right track, and 
through a fortunate combination of circum- 
stances, one of which was his mare a 
widow who had lots of money, he ue 
time became a great man. Whenever you 
read that he was a great and famous general, 
it would be well to remember that the Brit- 
ish whaled him dozens of times, and many 
times when he should have licked them 
higher than a kite. There isn’t the pe 
of a show for any boy in this day and age 
to become a second Washington, and you 
might as well take your velocipede out and 
break the legs of three or four old people.” 

There would be something about alliga- 
tors and Daniel Webster, wolves and Henry 
Clay, rattlesnakes and Andrew Jackson, 
and while some cha would cause the 
reader’s hair to stand on end, others would 
so melt his heart that he would steal away 
behind the barn, and wish he had a snare- 
drum and was dead. 

Sarah and her mother were the 
crowd of excursionists on a Lake St. Clair 
steamboat one day thissummer. They were 
sitting together on the guards, when a fair- 


loo middle-aged » Wearing a weed 
on bis bat, halved near them, and want 


of a chair he leaned against a post for su’ 
rt. The old lady regarded him keenly 
ora moment, and then whispered to her 


ter, 

‘Sarah, that felleris a widower, and he’ 
been looking at you. That watch-chain 
his is solid, his sleeve-buttons are O. K., 
and he’s got wealth down in his kets, 
You’ve been fooling around and hanging 
off for five years, but here’s your chance, 
I’m going to git up and go aft, and he’ll sit 
down here and begin to talk. Now, if you 
forget yourself and go to whistling or spit- 
ting around or shoving your big feet into 
sight I’ll never buy you anot dress, 
Mind, now!’ 

How Sarah succeeded deponent saith not, 
as a fight at the other end of the boat excit- 
ed all the passengers. 


During the hottest day of the railroad 
strikes in August, a Toledo doctor’s collec- 
tor cornered a citizen against whom he had 
long carried a bill, but the citizen very 
promptly replied, 

**What! do you expect I’m going to pay 
out money during the strike?” 

** How does the strike affect you?” mild- 
ly asked the collector. 

“In a thousand ways, sir. It may stop 
all berries and fruits from coming to market, 
The price of house-rent may go up. I may 
be shot and my family left to the mercy of 
a cold world. Wait till this thing is ended 
and then pay.” 

“T don’t want to put this bill into the 
of a lawyer, but’”— mused the col- 
ector, 

The other beckoned him around the cor- 
ner, laid a hand on his shoulder, and warn- 
ingly said, 

“They didn’t ex any riots at Pitts- 
burgh, but they had one. e don’t expect 
any riot here, butone maycome. And, sir, 
if a mob gets started here don’t you know 
what the infuriated men would do first? 
They’d hunt down every doctor’s collector 
and chop him to pieces! I knowit. I’min 
the ring, you.see, and I tell you as a friend 
to wait at least a week before asking any- 
body for money. A word, a look, and the, 
mob would tear your limbs from your body! 
Good-day, sir: you’d better go to the coun- 


» try for a few days.” 


The collector looked after the man in a 
strange, anxious manner, and the bill was 
filed away back of all the rest, 


Last spring a resident of Lake Superior 
came home ugly drunk, and very soon found 
an excuse for attacking the household furni- 
ture with an axe, e was delivering an 
awful blow at the stove when the axe flew 
off the handle, shot out-door, and killed a 
man who had called in hopes to sell a Bible, 
Not ten miles from that place, during the 
next forenoon, a quack doctor, a lightning- 
rod man, and a horse-doctor sat under a tree, | 
while. the lightning struck nine times with-— 
in five hundred feet of them, and yet none. 
of the three were hurt. Isn’t the moral as’ 
plain as job-print? 
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No. 1.—The Arkansas Ranger 


BALLOU'S MAGAZINE FOR 1878. 


The many improvements which will be wade in BALLOU’s MAGAZINE for the coming yew will 
t 


command themselves to our patrons without any attempt at laudation on our part. will be 
in every oat a family magazine, as iu the past, and will cater to the best feelings of the com- 
munity, and not to the worst, like some of the journals of the day. By such careful attention 
we hope to continue to merit the liberal patronage which has aiways been bestowed on BaL- 
Lou’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE, now near twenty-five years before the public, and a favorite wher- 
ever it is known, It will be carefully edi:ed, and none but the best class of stories will be ad- 
mitted to its columns, while the eugravings will be fresh and varied, and the scientific and his- 
torical articles will be prepared by some of the most eminent writers in the country, In short, 
we shall doall in our power to make our Magazine a necessity in every family of refinement and 
culture in the country. 
The January number will contain the first installment of a powerful serial, which will be com- 
in the April number, to be followed by two other serials by the best authors, each to be 
completed in four numbers, By this arrangement we give a liberal and interesting installment 
each month, and three charming continued stories in the year—which will be the ouly continued 
matter in the Magazine, excepting the Juvenile Story in the Young People’s Story Department 
(which is also interesting for vider people), and all will be closed with the December naw ber, so 
that the Magazine can be bound and preserved for future reading. The following are aise some 
of its features: Descriptive Illustrations of carious objects of interest in all parts of the world ; 
Illustrated Poems ; Romances; Humorous Sketches ; Love Stories; Adventures hy Seaand Land ; 
Our Juvenile Department or Young People’s Story-Teller ; Editor's Drawer; Ruthien s Puzzle 
Page; Curious and Humorous Matters ; The Housekeeper ; Comic Illustrations ; &e.; ali forming 
a most complete and popular serial, giving a large amount of entertaining, instructive, and amus- 
ivg reading for leisure hours, at $1.50 a vear, postpaid. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


We offer the following liberal terms for Clubs, and it will be seen that they are extremely advan- 


tageous to those who wish to interest themselves in their favorite Magazine. 

CiusB No. 1.—Four copies of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publishers. $5.59. 

CLuB No. 2.—Six copies of BALLou's MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publishers,$9, aud a 
copy gratis to the person who gets up the club; or seven copies for $9, postage prepaid. 

CLuB No. 3.—Eleven copies of BALLoU's MAGAZINE, postage prepaid by the publishers, $15, 
and a copy gratis to the getter-up of the club; or twelve copies for $15, all postpaid. 

SPECIMEN COPIES.—We will send a sample copy of the MAGAZINE to any address on receiptof 10 cents. No 
notice taken of postal cards calling for specimens. 

In remitting, it is Fatpeweeiy: A safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. Larger 
sums can be sent My postoflice money orders, which are safe and cheap, registered letters, or drafis on New 
ress 


York or Boston. Ad 
THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


_ BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.—HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


or Dingle the Backwoodsman, A 8 ory of Eastawl ‘est. By Lieut. Murr y. 
No. 2.—The Sea Lion, or The Privateer of the Penobscot. A Harn os Genes Life By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No, 3.—Marion’s Brigade, or Tho Light Dragoons. A ‘Tule of the Bevolution, By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
No. 4.—Bessie Blaine, or The Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah. By M. Quai. of the Detroit Free Press. 
No. 5.—The Ba Revenger, or The Pirate King of the Floridas, A ‘Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. By Ned 
untline, 
No, 6.—Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia, A Story of Colonial Times. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 7.—Tha en ay Ship. or The Fall of San Juan d’Ulloa. A Romance of the Mexican War, By Capt. 
Charles E. Averill. 
No. 8 —Adventures in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. By Cci, Isaac H. Folger. 
No. in we The Russian und Ci i A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Cireassia, By Austin 
. Burdick, 
No. 10.—The Scout, or The Sharpshooters of the Revolution. A Story of our Revolutionary Struggle. By 
Major Ben. Perley Poore. 
&@ For sale at all periodical depots throughout the count? or sent by mail, postpaid by the publishers, on 
receipt £20 cents; six books seut postpai! fur $1; or we will send tue ten bouk=, postpaid, ou receipt of $1.50, 


THOMES & TALBOT, Publishers, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 


THE CELEBRATED LAIKIN SALVE! 


@ SURE AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 


Sanity, Burns, Cuts, Flesh Wounds, Boils, Chilblains, Blisters, Bruises, 
elons, Sprains, Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Old Sores, 
Ww Injury by linters, Ringworm, Rheumatism, 
imples on the Face, Frost-bitten Parts, 
Piles, Enlarged Joints, &e., &e. 


THE LAIKIN SALVE, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 
To whom all orders should be addressed. 
“ante subscribe fur the Agents? 5 LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name. 130. 


Journal. Brimful of interesting reading. Send MWincuse We Wetyles A que vt nce Cards le, 
postal card for specimen copy. Agents’ Journal, N.Y. Agent's outfit Ae. Dowd & Co., Bristol, Ct. 


| | on 50 cards, 25 white and 25 all dif al “Fashionable Cards, no two alke. with name, 
YOUR A ferent, 10 cents and 3-cent stamp. 5 10c, 20 Scroll, with nome, 10u., postpaid, 
W. C. CANNON, 712 Washington St., Boston, Mass. GEORGE I. REED & CU., Nassau, N.Y. 
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How to learn to write A RAPID, ELEGANT HAND, AT HOME, WITHOUT A TEACHER. 


“ Consists of elegant specimens of handwri of the 


derful im Srement can be made.— 
Weekly, New- York City. 
“The art of elegant writing here ina 
Any young man or woman can beco' 
if the directions as given out.” —Lowell Coun 
r. 


GASKELL’S COM 


Desig 
gentlemen and ladies, and all 
four parts, viz.. Copy-Slips, 
Boo of InstFuctions, Case. Price $1, 

Among the models for practice and imitation, it gives 

BOLD BUSINESS WRITING, 
Consisting of Movement Exercises, Ledger Headings, 
Invoices, Notes, Bills of Exchange, Recel pts, ts, Exercises 
in Corresponding style, Model Signatures, 

LADIES’ PENMANSHIP 
In all the most fashionable varieties, as used fn the writ- 

of letters, nutes, invitations, &c, with which every 

wishing to attain ihe highest possi ble profi- 
For those wishing to n to 
cienc ‘Om-nand flourishing of Birds, Swans, Quills, 
Scrolls, & &c.; and German Text, Old English, and other 
lettering. 

THE BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS is a well- 

rinted and neatly illustrated Manual, entirely separate 
Kom the above, but sent with it, containing full Lincotlons 
or. aps perfect control of the pen and correctness 
in fo 

Altogether 1 it is Low J handsomest work on Penmanship 
ever published: and itssale (ji/ty thoussnd copies) has 
that of any other. 

The following brief extract from a lengthy a in the 
Youth’s Com: jon, Boston, two years ago, entitled **The 
Crosses Penman of the Age,” will show the estimation in 
which this combination is held by the best porate of New 

and: “His master-stroke has been in ceSginating 
and publishing an ag Compendium, a combination 
for self-instruction in first edition was 
published in the early months of and at once became 
exceedingly popular. In two years it reached a sule of 
over 24,000 copies, Edition after edition, each having 
some new feature excelling the former, has been exhaust- 
ed, A new edition, seemingly as near perfection as the 
enman’s art can make it, has jast appeared, and so rapid 
nas been its sale, that at the time of ane. a week 
its appearance, another edition, with other additions, is 
being prepared for the press. We predict that with’n a 
year ab meet will be the demand for his work that it will 
be introduced among the first classes of Europe, as well 
as in this country.” 
IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING IT. 

We claim tsat no one can fail to become an elegant 
writer if the directions as given are faithfully followed 
out. The following specimens prove that any one who 
enters upon the work with determ fon to improve will 
succeed. All these are (oe ge the parties are well 
anes and we have taken pains to give full address of 


eac 

Sirs—1 am fourteen years old. Inclosed find a 
specimen of my writing before using the Compendium 
purchased about oe months ago. I send also sample of 


ned for in for both 
es, is a combination in 
rnamental Sheet, 


& STRATTON COLLEGE,” Menchester, N. H. 


celebrated penman, Prof. Gaskell. By means of it, won-° 
Tustrated Christian 


fore using your a ium, and as I write it 
Yours truly, E. C. Grantham, 


Old style: 


“Dear Sirs—T inclose you two samples of my penman- 

ship—one written last September, practicing from 

the Compendium; other now. Whatever im- 

provement there is is due a J to the Compendium, 

which I think is y age is seventeen. Yours 

y, A. G, Footville, Rock 


Old style: 
New style. 


“Dear Sirs—Inclosed 1 two 
handwriting—the first ng your ndium, © 
and the other atter six months’ practice from om it. I have 
lately been at work on several large pieces, two of which, 
together with Mr. Charles 8. Mack’s (another n, 

who has learned from tum), have 


the Arst i t the . 
Chester, N. HY W. 
Old style: 
New style: 


every you 
writing it rests with them to to decide learn 


small 
um, at cost, or to try 


THE Con COMPLET 
above, is mailed, prepaid, for One Dollar. It for 


we write for “ agency ra’ when they order the 
Compendium. Registered letters and may 
be sent at our risk. 
G2” All letters are prompt = 1 


trated circulars free. Adress 
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